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Chapter  One 

KELSEY  Bobbs  seated  herself  before  the  mirror,  re- 
moved the  darkly  tinted,  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
from  her  nose,  and  leaned  forward  to  study  her  eyes.  She 
looked  straight  into  them,  she  turned  her  head  and  re- 
garded them  slantwise,  she  opened  wide  her  lids  as  if  in 
surprise,  and  then  narrowed  them  to  slits.  She  scrutinized 
them  as  if  they  were  some  expensive  article  of  merchan- 
dise that  she  thought  of  buying  and  of  whose  quality  she 
was  dubious.  She  was  displeased  with  what  she  saw.  Her 
lips  were  pathetically  bitter. 

"Damn  and  blast,"  she  said  softly,  and  clapped  on  her 
glasses  with  a  savage  gesture.  It  was  as  if  she  had  put  out 
the  flame  of  a  candle  with  extinguishers.  Another  face  with 
a  different  character  looked  at  her  from  the  mirror — a 
muffled  face,  an  obscured  face.  The  change  was  startling. 
But  it  seemed  somehow  to  soothe  Kelsey,  as  if  she  retired 
into  another  character  more  to  her  liking,  which  did  not 
arouse  her  resentment,  and  of  which  she  was  not  afraid. 

She  removed  gaily  decorated,  high-heeled  boots  and 
blue  denim  trousers  and  gray  flannel  shirt — for  she  had 
been  riding — and  walked  to  the  bathroom  without  trou- 
bling to  cover  herself  with  a  robe.  Her  manner  was  that  of 
a  healthy  boy  unaware  of  nudity.  It  was  a  curious  fact, 
but  those  dark  glasses  seemed  to  clothe  her.  It  is  said  that 
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Arab  women,  caught  by  intruders  bathing  in  a  stream, 
will  cover  their  faces  with  their  hands  because  it  is  less 
a  desecration  for  the  eyes  of  strangers  to  see  the  body  than 
the  features.  Perhaps  their  wisdom  is  greater  than  that  of 
their  Occidental  sisters. 

Kelsey  bathed  and  dressed,  putting  on  a  dinner  gown 
that  intended  to  be  severe  rather  than  youthful  or  fem- 
inine, and  when  she  was  done  she  opened  her  door  and 
stepped  out  into  the  living  room  of  the  apartment,  where 
her  father  sat  ready  to  receive  dinner  guests.  He  peered  at 
her  with  that  questioning  look  which  always  marked  his 
face  when  she  came  into  a  room.  It  was  a  troubled  look. 
He  did  not  understand  his  daughter.  Something  had  come 
between  them,  some  barrier  that  had  arisen  since  she 
went  away  to  school  an  adolescent  girl  who  romped  with 
him,  and  came  home  again  wearing  glasses  and  reticence 
and  an  intangible  armor.  He  could  not  come  near  her 
any  more.  She  had  withdrawn  from  him,  but  it  was  more 
than  merely  a  withdrawal  from  one  person,  for  she  seemed 
to  have  withdrawn  from  everyone. 

"Hello,  Dad,"  she  said. 

"Good  ride?" 

"Splendid." 

"I  hope  you'll  not  be  bored  tonight,"  he  said. 

"I  shan't,"  she  assured  him. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  a  very  old  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs. 
"He  must  be  approaching  ninety.  But  alert." 

"The  older  the  better,"  Kelsey  said. 

"He  came  to  Arizona  as  a  child.  Think  of  it!  Nearly 
eighty  years  in  this  country!" 
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Kelsey  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this.  She  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  frame  one  by  the  arrival  of  the  first 
guests — Roy  Morton,  who  operated  the  great  Palladium 
copper  mines  for  the  Internationa]  Copper  Company,  and 
his  wife,  Laura.  To  them  Bobbs  presented  Kelsey  who  re- 
tired to  the  bedroom  with  Mrs.  Morton  to  remove  her 
coat  and  hat.  The  next  to  arrive  were  Maxton  Howland, 
head  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  that  stretched  from  New 
York  City  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  his  vivacious  wife, 
Cora.  Kelsey  had  known  them  at  home. 

''Where,"  asked  Bobbs,  "is  young  Branson?" 

"Slipped  through  my  fingers,"  said  Laura  Morton  rue- 
fully. "I  thought  I  had  him  caged  in  his  room.  That  boy." 

"He'll  show  up,"  said  her  husband. 

Laura  sniffed.  "Tomorrow  night,  probably,  and  then 
at  some  other  dinner.  He  exasperates  me.  I  should  have 
chained  him." 

Outside,  the  elevator  door  clanged  and  then  the  bell 
rang.  Mr.  Bobbs  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  the  most 
impressive  man  that  Kelsey  had  ever  seen.  He  was  enor- 
mous. Great  shoulders  supported  a  splendid  head,  and  the 
head  was  topped  by  a  mane  of  crinkly  hair  of  the  white- 
ness of  spun  silver.  In  spite  of  his  great  age,  his  figure  was 
erect,  and  though  his  movements  were  not  spry  they  did 
not  indicate  the  infirmity  of  more  than  fourscore  years. 
He  was  a  personage. 

"Evening,  Bobbs,"  he  said  in  a  firm  voice  that  had  not 
lost  its  resonance. 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  Wells.  You  know  these  people — 
all  but  my  daughter  Kelsey." 
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"Know  everybody.  Penalty  of  old  age.  The  longer  you 
live  the  more  people  you  know."  He  was  a  direct  old  man. 
He  shook  hands  with  each  member  of  the  party  and  then 
marched  to  the  davenport  where  Kelsey  lay  and  lowered 
himself  beside  her.  He  turned  his  whole  body  and  looked 
her  up  and  down. 

"What  do  you  wear  those  things  for?"  he  boomed.  "Eye 
trouble?" 

"Eye  trouble,"  she  answered. 

"Serious?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

Her  lip  twitched  in  the  hint  of  a  smile  that  was  not 
mirthful. 

"At  least  inconvenient,"  she  said. 

"I'll  bet  there's  nothing  wrong  with  them,"  he  snorted. 
"It's  a  fad.  Take  'em  off!  Take  'em  off!  There's  no  nourish- 
ment talking  to  a  woman  with  blinkers  on." 

"I'm  afraid  then,"  she  said,  and  contrived  that  the  words 
should  not  be  discourteous,  "that  you'll  have  to  go 
hungry." 

"Your  hospitality  has  its  limits,"  he  said  and  smiled 
hugely. 

"Definite  limits,"  she  answered. 

Bobbs  covered  his  uneasiness.  "Have  you  seen  the  view 
from  the  sun  deck?"  he  asked,  rising.  "It's  special." 

The  guests  trooped  after  him,  through  a  bedroom  and 
out  upon  a  broad  deck  high  above  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Below  them  stretched  the  incredibly  flat,  astoundingly 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Salt  River.  Far  to  the  north,  but  far- 
ther to  the  east  and  west  reared  jagged,  colorful  moun- 
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tains,  and  the  gridiron  of  streets  that  was  Phoenix  spread 
through  the  middle  distance.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  Mr.  Wells. 

"A  new  set  on  an  old  stage,"  he  said.  "I  first  saw  it  around 
seventy  years  ago.  And  then  it  was  a  new  set  on  an  older 
stage.  The  only  habitations  were  the  beehive  huts  of  the 
Indians.  And  they  had  been  set  up  on  a  stage  cleared  by 
other  actors.  And  those  beehive  huts  were  built  upon  the 
remnants  of  the  Hohokam  who  made  this  valley  fertile  in 
ancient  days  with  a  great  and  intricate  system  of  irrigation 
ditches.  Act  follows  act  in  the  drama  of  this  valley." 

"And  you,"  said  Maxton  Howland,  "saw  the  beginning 
of  this  current  act.  Incredible." 

"I  saw  Jack  Swilling  and  his  crowd  digging  the  first 
white  man's  irrigation  ditch  here.  I  was  at  the  meeting 
where  Darrell  Duppa,  remittance  man  who  read  Greek 
in  the  original  and  fought  Indians,  suggested  the  name  of 
Phoenix  for  the  settlement  because  it  was  rising  on  the 
ashes  of  a  departed  civilization.  I  saw  the  coming  of  the 
great  silver  mines  yonder  and  their  going,  and  the  coming 
of  the  great  copper  mines.  I  saw  the  first  orange  trees 
planted  and  the  first  palms  and  the  first  alfalfa.  Why,  thirty 
years  ago — less— one  could  ride  along  roads  in  this  valley 
cut  through  Indian  mounds  and  see  shards  of  ancient  pot- 
tery gleaming  in  the  walls  of  the  cut.  I  was  here  when 
Crook  broke  the  power  of  the  Apache — the  finest  race  of 
fighting  men  ever  to  inhabit  this  earth."  He  spread  his 
arms  in  an  all-embracing  gesture.  "From  grim  desert  to 
this — all  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man!"  he  exclaimed. 
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They  were  silent,  contemplating  the  thought — the 
thought  of  an  empire  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  genius 
and  the  industry  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  men  of 
their  own  race.  And  the  thought  was  heartening  in  those 
black  days  of  war  and  unrest  at  home  when  doubts  of  the 
future  assailed  the  minds  of  men  and  filled  them  with 
apprehensions. 

Howland  put  it  into  words.  "They  say  this  nation  is  on 
its  deathbed,  moribund!  Great  God,  people,  it  has  hardly 
been  born!  These  things  that  we  suffer  aren't  death  pangs, 
they  are  growing  cramps." 

The  old  man  smiled,  then  he  became  grave.  "You'd  be 
surprised,"  he  said,  "how  many  times  I've  seen  this  country 
going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket.  After  ninety  years,  almost, 
a  man  listens  to  youngsters  like  you  deploring,  and  re- 
members how  the  last  generation  deplored,  and  the  one 
before  that.  And  then  he  grins  out  of  his  wisdom,  and 
brushes  it  aside  and  sleeps  soundly.  There's  one  bit  of 
sure  knowledge  that  old  age  brings,  and  it  has  been  put 
into  words  better  than  I  can  put  it.  'This,  too,  will  pass!' 
Every  man  and  woman  and  child  ought  to  be  made  to  say 
those  words  three  times  every  day  of  their  lives." 

They  retraced  their  steps  into  the  living  room  and  again 
Wells  insisted  upon  a  place  beside  Kelsey.  With  the  priv- 
ilege which  old  age  arrogates  to  itself,  he  asked  questions. 

"How  old  are  you,  young  lady?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Twenty-one." 

"My  wife  was  sixteen  when  I  married  her,"  he  said. 
"Been  to  college?" 
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"Smith,"  she  answered. 

"My  wife,"  he  said,  "could  read  and  write  real  good. 
Her  learning  was  a  different  kind.  She  could  swing  a  sharp 
ax.  She  could  load  a  pack  mule.  She  could  get  you  as  good 
a  meal  over  a  campfire  as  you  can  buy  in  the  Waldorf. 
But  that  wasn't  the  best.  She  could  love  you  so  you  were 
content  and  never  turned  your  thoughts  to  another 
woman."  He  grunted.  "Your  father's  president  of  this 
International  Copper  Company,  so  you  were  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  gripped  in  your  mouth.  Not  your  fault.  You 
look  strong." 

"I'm  always  well,"  Kelsey  said.  "I'm  quite  strong." 
"All  but  your  eyes,"  he  said.  "From  too  much  studying?" 
"From,"  she  said,  "too  much  being  studied." 
"Maybe  that  makes  sense.  Everything  a  smart  woman 
says  makes  sense  if  you  can  understand  it.  Light  hurt  your 
eyes?" 

"No,"  she  said  a  bit  sharply.  "Please,  let  us  not  talk 
about  them." 

"When  a  man,"  he  said,  "gets  to  be  ninety  he  can  have 
bad  manners  and  curiosity.  I'll  venture  you  haven't  a 
squint.  My  wife  had  eyes.  When  you  saw  her  that's  all  you 
saw.  She's  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  but  her  eyes  are 
still  alive."  He  smiled  almost  gently  as  he  remembered 
them.  "One  way  and  another  I  had  a  sight  of  trouble  on 
account  of  them." 

Kelsey  was  interestedo  She  leaned  forward  tensely,  with 
more  eagerness  than  the  subject  seemed  to  warrant.  "What 
sort  of  trouble?"  she  asked. 
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"I  had  to  take  steps  with  a  number  of  men/'  he  said  a 
bit  grimly.  "Her  eyes  gave  rise  to  misconceptions  that  I 
had  to  correct." 

"What  were  they  like?"  she  asked  with  a  sort  of  avidness. 
"What  color?  What  were  they  like?" 

"Sort  of  Chinese,"  he  said  slowly,  "or  Egyptian.  Tipped 
up  at  the  corners.  And  the  color  was  amethyst,  only  soft 
and  deep.  You  looked  at  them  and  they  invited  you,  only 
it  was  stronger  than  invitation.  It  was  more  like  demand. 
But  what  men  did  not  understand  was  that  the  invitation 
and  the  demand  were  for  me  alone.  But  the  certainty  got 
around  gradually  that  I  was  able  to  protect  my  claim." 

Kelsey  stood  up  suddenly.  "Come  with  me,"  she  said, 
and  he  followed  her  into  her  bedroom.  Neither  of  them 
was  aware  of  the  surprised  glances  that  this  abruptness 
caused.  In  her  bedroom  Kelsey  faced  him  under  the 
light.  She  snatched  off  her  glasses  and  turned  up  her  face 
so  that  he  could  see. 

"Were  they,"  she  asked,  "like  this?" 

He  peered  down  at  her.  His  great,  gnarled  hands  gripped 
into  fists  and  he  drew  a  breath  deeply. 

"Martha!  .  .  .  Martha!  .  .  ."  he  said,  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  a  ghost.  And  then,  as  if  coming  back  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, he  said  in  a  more  natural  voice.  "They  were  like 
that,  my  dear,  like  that.  I  hope  you  find  a  man  like  I  used 
to  be — a  man  who  can  protect  his  claim." 

"No  one  but  you,"  Kelsey  said,  "has  seen  them  for  two 
years."  She  smiled  wanly.  "So,  you  see,  the  glasses  are  not 
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a  fad."  Then  she  touched  his  arm  urgently.  "Was  she 
terribly  unhappy?  Did  it  spoil  her  life?" 

"It  could  have  done  so,"  he  said,  "but  I  was  always 
there.  Put  them  on  again."  He  turned  and  strode  out  of 
the  bedroom  and  she  came  after  him,  erect,  chin  high, 
not  comforted,  not  hating  her  eyes  less  than  she  had  done, 
but  strangely  affected  by  what  Wells  had  told  her  about 
Martha. 

As  they  seated  themselves  again  Mrs.  Morton  said 
briskly,  "Don't  wait  any  longer  for  Bronson.  He's  dis- 
appeared into  the  great  silence.  Drat  that  boy!" 

"Very  well,"  Kelsey's  father  said.  "We  will  start  dinner. 
When  he  comes  he  can  catch  up  with  us." 

"When  he  comes  and  if  he  comes,"  Mrs.  Morton  said, 
"he  probably  will  have  just  eaten  breakfast  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  early  morning." 

They  moved  into  the  room  where  the  table  was  set  and 
waiters  were  ready  to  serve.  Mr.  Bobbs  resumed  a  conver- 
sation with  Maxton  Howland. 

"It's  found  with  iron  and  copper  and  other  metals,"  he 
said,  "and  consequently  is  a  by-product.  I  know  of  only 
one  mine  in  the  country  that  is  worked  specifically  for 
molybdenum,  and  that  is  low  grade.  I  don't  know  as  much 
about  it  as  a  mining  man  should.  I  believe  it  usually  is 
found  in  porphyry,  not  veins  but  flakes." 

"Pretty  useful,  isn't  it?"  asked  Howland. 

"It's  vital."  Bobbs  smiled.  "I'd  rather  find  a  deposit  of 
molybdenum  than  a  first  class  gold  mine.  You  get  some  out 
at  the  Palladium,  Morton?" 
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"Some,"  Morton  said  conservatively. 

"Its  principal  use,"  suggested  Howland,  "is  as  an  alloy 
in  the  making  of  stainless  steel." 

"That,"  said  Morton,  "is  one  of  its  uses." 

Howland  pounced  upon  Wells.  His  sprightly,  inquiring 
mind  was  always  seeking  avidly  for  information,  so  much 
so  that  his  ordinary  conversation  bore  more  resemblance 
to  a  newspaper  interview  than  to  social  chit-chat.  Adroit 
questions  started  the  old  man  upon  a  series  of  fascinating 
reminiscences  of  pioneer  days,  of  lost  mines,  of  Indian 
fights,  of  the  early  gambling  houses  of  Prescott  and  Tucson 
and  of  the  later,  wilder  days  of  Tombstone  when  that  in- 
credible town  was  at  the  apex  of  its  prosperity. 

The  dinner  was  well  along  toward  the  dessert  when 
the  bell  rang,  and  after  a  pause  a  large  young  man — not 
so  huge  as  Wells,  but  large  enough  to  be  above  the  average 
— stood  hesitantly  in  the  doorway.  His  reddish  hair  was 
long  and  rumpled,  not  as  if  some  recent  happening  had 
made  it  untidy,  but  rather  as  if  that  were  its  natural  state. 
His  dinner  jacket,  not  ill-fitting,  carried  a  gray,  dusty 
smudge  down  its  left  side  of  which  he  seemed  completely 
unconscious.  His  face  was  rather  on  the  thin  side,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  large  as  the  eyes  of  those  not  in  the  best  of 
health  sometimes  do.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  battered 
ten-gallon  hat  and  in  the  other  a  large,  soiled,  heavy  paper 
bag  which  contained  something  of  weight.  His  manner 
was  diffident  and  vague  as  he  stood  awkwardly  in  the  en- 
trance to  the  room. 

"I  am  Mike  Bronson,"  he  said.  "Was  I  invited  here  to 
dinner?" 
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"You  were,"  said  Mrs.  Morton  severely.  "This  is  a  pretty 
time  to  arrive." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Mike  Bronson  rather  as  if  he  had  not  un- 
derstood. He  tried  to  shift  his  hat  to  the  hand  that  held 
the  bag  and  dropped  it  to  the  floor  while  he  fumbled  in 
his  trousers  pocket,  bringing  out  a  small  object  that  looked 
like  pieces  of  some  broken  dish.  "Shards,"  he  said.  "Very 
odd.  He  found  them  close  to  the  surface.  Very  odd  indeed." 

"Manners,  Mike,"  said  Mrs.  Morton.  "Your  host,  Mr. 
Bobbs,  Miss  Bobbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland,  Mr.  Wells." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Bronson.  He  jingled  the  shards.  "Not 
enough  for  definite  identification.  But  you  wouldn't  find 
Basketmaker  I,  II,  or  III  near  the  surface,  nor  Pueblo 
I  or  II.  Don't  look  like  Pueblo  at  all.  More  characteristic 
of  cultures  found  much  farther  east,  maybe  as  far  east  as 
Iowa." 

"What,"  asked  Mrs.  Howland  with  obvious  amusement, 
"is  the  young  man  talking  about?" 

"Too  much  archeology  hath  made  him  mad,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton  indulgently.  "What's  in  the  paper  bag,  Mike?  Did 
you  bring  your  lunch?" 

"Do  you  think  I  might  sit  down?"  Bronson  asked,  grip- 
ping his  paper  bag  to  his  chest  and  further  soiling  his 
coat.  "My  legs  still  tremble  if  I  stand  too  long.  I'll  be  very 
glad  to  answer  your  questions  if  I  may  be  seated." 

Mrs.  Morton  took  charge  of  him.  "There's  your  chair," 
she  pointed  out,  "and  no  one  has  asked  you  any  questions 
except  what  makes  you  so  late?" 

"It  was  Big  Nose  Kelly,"  he  said.  "I  met  him  in  the 
lobby.  He  was  looking  for  me.  He  gave  me  the  shards." 
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He  shoved  his  big  hat  under  his  chair  but  held  the  paper 
bag  in  his  lap.  "And  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him  about  these 
samples." 

"Big  Nose,"  explained  Mr.  Morton,  "is  an  old  sour- 
dough. What  does  he  think  he's  found?" 

"He  is  very  annoying,"  said  Bronson.  "Vague  and  sus- 
picious. I  cannot  endure  people  who  are  vague." 

"Goodness  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton  in  admira- 
tion. "He  doesn't  like  vague  people." 

"Haven't  seen  him  for  a  year.  Off  prospecting  in  the 
mountains  up  north.  Myself,  I  think  he  is  a  monumental 
liar,  or  else  he  suffers  from  illusions.  Torreones,  he  said. 
Square  stone  ones." 

"On  your  plate,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "you  will  find  steak 
and  potatoes." 

He  looked  down  at  them  in  a  baffled  sort  of  way  as  if 
they  presented  an  insoluble  problem.  Mr.  Bobbs  regarded 
him  with  amusement;  Kelsey  peered  at  him  through  her 
dark  glasses  and  was  unable  to  classify  him.  You  could  tell 
by  Howland's  expression  that  he  was  bursting  with  ques- 
tions and  was  about  to  embark  upon  an  interview. 

"What  about  the  samples?"  asked  Morton,  the  practical 
mining  man. 

Bronson  pushed  away  his  plate,  upsetting  a  glass  of  water, 
to  which  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention.  Apparently 
he  was  a  young  man  of  one  idea  and  capable  of  complete 
concentration  upon  the  topic  at  hand.  He  upturned  the 
paper  bag  on  the  tablecloth  where  his  plate  had  been  and 
a  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  a  little  heap  of  what  seemed  to 
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be  broken  rock.  Morton  leaned  forward,  interested  as  any 
mining  man  is  sure  to  be  in  rock  which  may  contain  ore. 
He  leaned  forward  and  stirred  the  heap  with  his  finger. 

''Hum,"  he  said.  "Porphyry,  eh?" 

Bronson  polished  on  his  sleeve  a  little  square  of  rock 
and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  "Flecks,"  he  said. 

"What's  our  verdict?"  Morton  asked,  not  affected  by 
the  social  impropriety  of  dumping  dusty  rock  upon  the 
damask  o£  a  dinner  party. 

"Wouldn't  say  till  I  get  it  in  the  laboratory,"  Bronson 
said,  "but  it's  got  the  look  of  molly." 

"Molly!"  exclaimed  Howland.  "Molly  who?  How  could 
it  look  like  Molly?  The  boy's  addled." 

"Not,"  said  Morton,  "when  it  comes  to  mineralogy. 
Molly's  a  sort  of  pet  name  for  molybdenum." 

"Where'd  Big  Nose  get  it?"  Morton  asked. 

Bobbs  rapped  on  the  tabletop  with  hard  knuckles. 
"Don't  answer,  young  man,"  he  said  peremptorily  but 
pleasantly.  "This  thing's  gone  far  enough.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  social  occasion."  He  beckoned  a  waiter. 
"Will  you  remove  that  rock  pile  and  put  it  in  some  sort 
of  a  container  for  Mr.  Bronson?  Now  eat,  young  man,  or 
the  procession  will  pass  you  by." 

Bronson  addressed  himself  to  food,  but  with  the  air  of 
one  who  neither  knows  nor  cares  if  he  be  eating  flamingos' 
tongues  or  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  Howland  continued 
to  pry  into  old  Mr.  Wells'  vast  store  of  history  and  legend. 
The  women  talked  in  undertones  of  matters  peculiarly 
interesting  to  them,  and  Kelsey  studied  Mike  Bronson 
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covertly.  He  had  not  noticed  her — had  not  so  much  as 
cast  an  appraising  glance  in  her  direction.  He  was  clumsy 
and  he  was  absent-minded  and  he  ignored  or  forgot  the 
social  graces.  But  somehow  he  was  not  gauche.  Possibly 
he  was  a  very  dull  young  man,  maybe  he  was  only  shy, 
but  for  all  his  awkwardness  and  odd  concentration,  he  had 
a  sort  of  an  air.  She  thought  he  would  be  a  very  difficult 
young  man  to  entertain.  In  addition  to  which,  no  young 
woman,  no  matter  what  her  inhibitions,  dotes  upon  being 
ignored. 

The  dinner  came  to  an  end  and  the  party  moved  into 
the  living  room.  The  talk  was  good,  but  Bronson  took  no 
part  in  it,  and  continued  to  be  unaware  of  Kelsey's  exist- 
ence. He  sat  with  his  hands  full  of  shards  and  studied  them 
as  if  they  absorbed  all  of  his  interest.  Kelsey's  curiosity 
overcame  reluctance  and  she  went  to  occupy  the  chair  next 
to  the  young  man  with  intention  to  probe.  He  turned  a 
rather  good  head  to  peer  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  new  arrival 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"Hello,"  he  said. 

She  pointed  to  the  shards.  "You're  interested  in  that  sort 
of  thing?"  she  asked. 

"Are  you?"  he  countered. 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Then,"  he  told  her,  not  abruptly  but  with  an  air  of 
finality,  "it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  them." 

Kelsey  gasped.  "You  have  very  bad  manners,"  she  said. 

"Have  I,  now?"  he  asked,  not  as  if  he  had  been  rebuked, 
but  as  if  she  had  made  a  statement  that  interested  him.  He 
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considered  it  a  moment.  "What,"  he  asked,  "are  good  man- 
ners? I  mean  who  says  what  are  and  what  aren't?  What 
legislature  passed  the  laws?  The  subject  never  occurred 
to  me  before.  Are  you  a  competent  judge  of  what  are  good 
and  what  are  bad  manners?" 

"I've  no  desire,"  she  said  tartly,  "to  enter  upon  a  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  decorum." 

"No?  Then  probably  you  can't.  People  are  always  willing 
to  talk  about  a  subject  upon  which  they  are  informed." 
He  thrust  the  handful  of  shards  into  his  coat  pocket  so 
that  it  bulged.  "What  can  you  talk  about  intelligently?"  he 
asked.  He  was  not  being  disagreeable.  That  was  apparent 
to  her.  He  was  merely  asking  a  question  that  seemed  per- 
fectly proper.  He  was  looking  for  information. 

"I  know  about  horses,"  she  said. 

"They  do  not  interest  me,"  he  told  her. 

"It  is  difficult  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  you." 

"Then  why  try  it?"  he  asked.  "Do  people  have  to  talk 
all  the  time?" 

"I  certainly,"  she  said,  getting  up  rather  suddenly,  "do 
not  have  to  talk  to  you  any  of  the  time." 

He  smiled  at  her  vaguely  and  appeared  not  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  her  abrupt  desertion. 

Promptly  at  eleven  old  Mr.  Wells  announced  that  it 
was  his  bedtime.  The  rest  of  the  party  drifted  after  him.  At 
the  door  Bobbs  said  to  Morton,  "Can  you  come  up  around 
nine-thirty  in  the  morning?  And  fetch  Branson  along? 
Business." 

"We'll  be  here,"  Morton  said. 
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"And,  Bronson,  lug  those  samples  along.  I'd  like  to  take 
a  look  at  them." 

"Right,"  Bronson  said.  He  followed  the  Mortons  to  the 
elevator  and  quite  failed  to  say  good  night  to  Kelsey.  Ap- 
parently she  was  negligible. 


Chapter  Two 

BOBBS  and  Morton  discussed  business  matters,  labor 
difficulties,  shortage  of  manpower,  and  transporta- 
tion problems  which  had  no  interest  for  Mike  Bronson. 
The  intricate  methods  by  which  men  made  or  lost  money 
did  not  even  excite  his  curiosity.  That  he  was  an  important 
gadget  in  the  money-making  machine  never  occurred  to 
him.  A  mine,  to  Mike,  was  not  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
rather  a  constant  series  of  engrossing  problems  which  he 
enjoyed  solving.  For  so  young  a  man,  his  salary  was  sub- 
stantial, but  he  spent  very  little  of  it.  So  he  paid  very 
scant  attention  to  the  conversation  until  Bobbs  addressed 
him  specifically. 

"Now,  Mike,"  he  said,  "what  about  those  samples?" 
"Interesting,"  Mike  said.  "I  can't  give  a  definite  opinion 
until  I  get  into  the  laboratory." 

"Don't  you  ever  guess?"  Bobbs  asked. 
Mike  did  not  answer  so  foolish  a  question.  "Big  Nose 
Kelly,"  he  said,  "told  me  these  samples  were  outcrop. 
Pretty  widespread.  He  pecked  some  holes,  but  you  can't 
take  a  prospector's  word  for  anything.  Molybdenum  is 
present,  but  in  what  quantity  or  what  grade  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  say." 

"Would  the  samples  indicate  a  deposit  of  molly?" 
"They  indicate,"  Mike  said,  "the  possibility  of  such  a 
deposit." 
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Morton  smiled  at  his  superior.  "That's  the  best  you'll 
get  out  o£  Mike  until  he  applies  the  acid  test,"  he  said. 

"Where  did  this  prospector  find  it?"  Bobbs  asked. 

"Somewhere  up  in  the  Four  Corners  district,"  said  Mike. 

"The  Four  Corners?" 

"The  one  spot  in  the  United  States,"  Mike  said,  "where 
four  states,  Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado, 
touch.  Big  Nose  wouldn't  be  more  specific.  Anyhow  it  was 
northeast  of  the  Painted  Desert." 

"Know  the  country?" 

"Nobody  knows  it.  Big  stretches  unmapped  and  even 
unexplored." 

"How  do  you  get  into  it?" 

"Could  do  from  Flagstaff,  or  maybe  Gallup  in  New 
Mexico." 

"High  country?" 

Mike  jerked  a  thumb  toward  the  roof  to  indicate  that  it 
was  very  high.  "I  don't  believe  a  word  about  those  tor- 
reones,"  he  said,  "but  he  must  have  seen  something.  Maybe 
something  nobody  has  seen  since  Coronado.  If  then." 

"We  were  talking  about  molybdenum,"  said  Bobbs. 
"Son,  you  skedaddle  into  the  laboratory  with  those  samples. 
How  about  this  prospector?  Will  he  talk?" 

"Never  can  tell,"  said  Mike,  "what  whisky  will  do  to  a 
prospector's  tongue." 

"But  did  you  get  all  his  samples?  Has  he  more  to  show 
around?" 

"I  couldn't  say,"  Mike  said. 
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"Can  you  put  him  on  ice  until  you're  able  to  make  a 
report?" 

"We  could  invest  a  few  dollars  in  him,"  Morton  said,  "if 
you  think  it's  important." 

"If,"  Bobbs  said,  "a  thing  can  be  important,  then  we 
ought  to  deal  with  it  as  if  it  were  important." 

"I'll  see  to  it,"  Morton  said,  and  Mike  glanced  at  him 
sidewise  as  if  he  was  dubious  of  Morton's  ability  to  cope 
with  ancient  prospectors  just  returned  from  lonely  trips 
into  the  fastnesses. 

"If  this  thing,"  Bobbs  said,  "should  turn  out  to  be  a 
workable  deposit  of  molybdenum  it  would  be  pretty 
fancy." 

Kelsey  opened  her  bedroom  door  and  stepped  into  the 
living  room.  Her  slender  legs  were  encased  in  levis,  turned 
up  at  the  cuffs,  and  she  wore  a  black  flannel  shirt  with  red 
and  yellow  lines  of  color.  Spurs  dangled  from  her  hand. 
She  nodded  somewhat  curtly. 

"Riding,  eh?"  her  father  asked. 

"Yes.  The  Blaine  girls  and  their  brother  and  Pete  Skill- 
man." 

"Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  eh?"  Morton 
asked  jocularly. 

"It's  not  my  party,"  Kelsey  said,  "I'm  only  a  passenger. 
Pete's  a  friend  of  the  Blaines.  Not  that  it  matters.  I  ignore 
most  of  Dad's  feuds." 

"But  his  feud  with  Pete's  uncle  is  extra  special,"  teased 
Morton.  Bobbs  grinned  sardonically. 

"Tom  Skillman  and  the  Potosi  Copper  people  are  lick- 
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ing  their  wounds,"  he  said  with  satisfaction.  "I  sunk  the 
tomahawk  in  them  good  the  last  time  we  clashed.  I  hear 
Tom's  in  Phoenix." 

Mike  Bronson  was  peering  at  Kelsey,  not  as  a  young  man 
peers  at  a  young  and  slender  girl  who  might  be  beautiful 
if  her  eyes  were  not  hidden  by  dark  glasses,  but  in  the 
scholarly  way  of  one  seeking  knowledge. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  sometime,  Miss  Bobbs,"  he  said. 

"How  nice  of  you,"  she  exclaimed  ironically.  "What 
would  you  like  to  talk  to  me  about?" 

"Manners,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  in 
what  respect  your  manners  are  better  than  mine,  and  why." 

"You  can't,"  she  said,  "make  comparisons  with  the  non- 
existent." She  nodded  curtly  to  her  father  and  Morton  and 
strode  from  the  room. 

"Evidently,"  said  Morton,  "you've  made  a  conquest, 
Mike." 

"But  I  really  wanted  to  know,"  Mike  said.  "Mr.  Bobbs," 
he  said  tactfully,  "your  daughter  is  a  particularly  disagree- 
able girl." 

"You  agree,"  said  Bobbs  dryly,  "with  the  matured  opin- 
ion of  experts.  How  soon  can  you  give  me  a  report  on  those 
samples  of  ore?" 

"I  can  leave  for  the  mine  immediately.  If  I  can  give  my 
time  to  it  exclusively  I  should  be  able  to  give  you  an  anal- 
ysis tomorrow." 

"Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs. 

Bobbs  and  Morton  smiled  at  each  other  as  the  young 
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man  left  the  room.  "Destined  for  woman  trouble,"  Morton 
said. 

"Who  isn't?"  countered  Bobbs.  "They  valued  the  boy 
in  Washington." 

"Too  much.  He  didn't  know  he  was  being  overworked 
until  they  lugged  him  to  the  hospital.  Just  getting  on  his 
feet  again.  But  he  made  a  real  contribution.  See  the  morn- 
ing papers?" 

"No.  Anything  special?" 

"Twenty-nine  German  prisoners  of  war  escaped  from 
Papago  last  night.  Must  have  been  a  mining  man  among 
them.  They  tunneled  through  rock,  apparently  with  tooth- 
picks." 

Bobbs  shrugged.  "They'll  be  picked  up,"  he  said. 

As  Mike  passed  through  the  lobby  he  saw  Kelsey  Bobbs 
standing  near  the  desk  in  conversation  with  a  young  man, 
also  wearing  levis  and  high  heeled  boots.  He  was  tall, 
equally  as  tall  as  Mike,  and  his  fine  flannel  shirt  displayed 
well  a  depth  of  chest  and  breadth  of  shoulders.  His  hair  was 
light,  and  his  eyes  were  gray.  Maybe  his  mouth  was  a  trifle 
too  small,  but  there  were  lines  of  humor,  perhaps  saturnine, 
which  gave  to  his  whole  face  an  expression  which  would 
be  attractive  to  women.  Mike  had  never  seen  him  before 
but  deduced  that  he  was  Peter  Skillman. 

Not  exactly  from  shyness  Mike  turned  to  the  left  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  elevator  and  walked  to  the  door  down 
the  far  side  of  the  lobby.  He  did  not  acknowledge  that  he 
was  aware  of  Kelsey's  presence.  Just  before  he  reached  the 
revolving  doors  a  man  wearing  a  battered  and  ancient 
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black  Stetson,  and  patched  and  faded  trousers  arose  from 
a  chair  and  intercepted  him.  His  age  might  have  been  any- 
thing from  forty  to  sixty.  He  was  a  leathery  looking  man 
with  small,  sharp  blue  eyes,  and  he  gave  off  a  powerful 
aroma  of  last  night's  whisky. 

Mike  nodded  his  head  in  confirmation  of  an  idea  and 
clucked  regretfully. 

"So,"  he  said,  "you  probably  haven't  a  dime  left." 

"Nary  dime,"  Big  Nose  Kelly  said  imperturbably. 
"Hun tin'  a  grubstake." 

"Morton  wants  to  see  you.  Take  the  elevator  to  the  top." 

"Int'rested  in  them  samples?" 

"Go  talk  to  him.  I'm  taking  them  to  the  laboratory." 

Kelly  scratched  the  organ  that  gave  him  his  name.  "Jest 
in  case  he  hain't  of  a  mind  to  do  business,  I  could  use 
mebby  a  tenspot." 

Mike  stripped  off  a  bill.  "Now  don't  get  lost  before  I  get 
back  with  my  report." 

"Hain't  apt  to,"  Kelly  said  and  moved  off,  stiff-kneed, 
toward  the  elevators. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  following  day  before  Mike 
returned  from  the  mine  and  re-entered  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel.  He  had  telephoned  when  he  left  the  laboratory,  so 
both  Bobbs  and  Morton  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

"What's  the  verdict?"  Bobbs  asked. 

Mike  was  cautious  with  the  caution  of  the  true  scientist, 
and  technically  prolix.  He  would  have  given  a  lecture  on 
molybdenite  had  Bobbs'  impatience  tolerated  it. 
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"My  tests,"  he  said,  "show  the  presence  of  molybdenite, 
a  mineral  consisting  of  molybdenum  sulphide  MoS2.  Super- 
ficially resembles  graphite  but  is  readily  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  greater  density,  and  its  reaction  when  the  blowpipe 
is  applied.  Crystals  have  the  form  of  six-sided  scales  with 
perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  large  surface  of  the  scale." 

"Yes,  yes,"  Bobbs  said  testily.  "This  isn't  a  school  of 
mines.  Come  to  it.  Come  to  the  point." 

Mike  was  not  to  be  hurried.  "The  flakes,"  he  said,  "are 
readily  bent  but  not  elastic.  Color  lead  gray  differing  from 
graphite  in  that  it  makes  a  mark  having  a  slightly  bluish 
tinge.  Commercially  workable  deposits  generally  occur 
in  pragmatites  and  quartz  veins  associated  with  granite.  It 
is  formed  in  high  temperature  veins,  as  are  the  samples 
under  examination.  The  percentage  of  pure  molybdenite 
in  molybdenum  ore  is  seldom  more  than  half  of  one  per 
cent." 

"And  you  found?"  demanded  Bobbs. 

"I  found,"  said  Mike,  coming  at  last  to  the  meat  in  the 
nut,  "a  much  higher  percentage  present  in  these  samples. 
If  the  condition  is  general  through  the  deposit,  then  no 
records  exist  of  any  ore  body  displaying  a  similar  rich- 
ness." 

"It  took  time,"  Morton  said,  "but  he  got  there." 

"And  your  practical  conclusions?"  asked  Bobbs. 

"Are,"  said  Mike,  and  there  appeared  the  merest  trace 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  voice,  "that  it  would  be  wise  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  this  find  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion." He  paused.  "Did  Kelly  come  up  here  yesterday 
morning?" 
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"He's  on  the  payroll,"  said  Morton.  "No  lump  sum.  He'd 
go  on  a  bender.  Five  dollars  a  day  until  further  notice." 

Mike  nodded  approval.  Then  he  frowned.  His  mind 
noted  oddly  separated  but  practical  details,  sometimes  in 
a  surprising  manner. 

"Peter  Skillman  was  in  the  lobby  when  I  encountered 
Kelly,"  he  said. 

"Does  he  know  who  you  are?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  able  to  state." 

"Or  Kelly." 

"He  would  know  a  prospector  when  he  saw  one,"  said 
Mike. 

Morton  shrugged.  "No  matter  anyhow,"  Morton  said 
with  a  shrug.  "We've  got  Kelly  hogtied." 

"Nobody,"  said  Mike,  "ever  hogtied  an  old  sourdough 
like  Big  Nose."  Then,  eagerly.  "Mr.  Bobbs,  I'd  like  to 
take  the  party  in  to  investigate  this  thing.  For  two  reasons." 

"Two?" 

"Yes,  the  first,  of  course,  would  be  the  scientific  angle — 
the  molybdenite.  But  the  second  is  those  torreones  that 
Kelly  claims  to  have  seen — and  probably  didn't." 

Bobbs  looked  at  Morton  with  slightly  raised  brows. 
Morton  nodded  approval.  "Mike's  earned  it,"  he  said. 
"And  a  pack  trip  into  the  mountains,  in  the  high  air,  might 
do  his  business  for  him — put  him  squarely  on  his  feet 
again." 

"Or  kill  him,"  said  Bobbs.  "It'll  be  no  de  luxe  camping 
trip.  Anyhow,  Mike,  if  you  want  it,  it's  yours.  I  leave  the 
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preparations  and  plans  to  you.  Get  busy."  He  raised  his 
voice.  "Kelsey.  Oh  Kelsey,  is  my  atlas  in  your  room?" 

She  appeared  in  the  door  with  a  big  book  in  her  hands. 
"Geography  class?"  she  asked. 

Bobbs  spread  the  atlas  on  the  table  and  ran  his  finger 
along  the  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  from  Ash  Fork, 
through  Williams  and  Flagstaff  and  Winslow,  and  on 
south  of  the  Navaho  Indian  reservation  to  Gallup  in  New 
Mexico.  "It  looks,"  he  said,  "as  if  it  would  be  shorter  to 
ship  supplies  to  Gallup  and  go  in  from  there  to  the  San 
Juan  River." 

"Investigation  of  route  might  make  that  most  practical," 
Mike  said. 

"Practical  for  what?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"A  camping  trip,"  her  father  said. 

"What  kind  of  a  camping  trip?" 

"We  just  want  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,"  said  Bobbs. 

"It's  those  samples  of  ore,"  Kelsey  said. 

"Yes,"  said  her  father.  "But  let  me  impress  it  upon  you 
that  it's  not  to  be  talked  about." 

"I'm  going  along,"  she  said  positively. 

"Nonsense!"  said  her  father. 

"I'm  going  along,"  she  repeated. 

Mike  Bronson  looked  down  at  her  without  personal  in- 
terest. "This  is  my  expedition,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  a  social 
picnic.  It  is  serious  business.  I'll  be  bothered  by  no 
women." 

"That,"  said  Kelsey,  "is  what  you  think." 

She  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  walked  away  as  if  it 
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had  been  decided  in  her  favor.  At  her  bedroom  door  she 
paused  and  turned.  "About  too  much  talk,"  she  said. 
"Your  warning  is  several  hours  too  late." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  her  father  asked  sharply. 

"Go  down  to  the  lobby,"  she  said,  "and  listen  to  the 
gossip."  There  was  a  trace  of  malice  in  her  smile.  "Don't 
have  dates  with  prospectors  in  our  revolving  doors  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  talked  about." 

She  closed  the  door  after  her  very  softly  to  punctuate 
her  closing  irony. 

"I  think,"  said  Mike  slowly,  "that  she  refers  to  Peter 
Skillman." 

"In  which  case,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs  soberly,  "you'd  better 
get  things  to  whizzing." 


Chapter  Three 

MIKE  Bronson  and  Bobbs  were  discussing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party  which  was  to  investigate  the  story 
brought  back  by  Big  Nose  Kelly. 

"If,"  said  Mike,  "we  decide  upon  Gallup  as  our  point 
of  departure  it  would  be  efficient  to  outfit  there,  in  so  far 
as  outfit  is  available.  Eliminate  all  transportation  that 
can  be  avoided." 

"Right,"  agreed  Bobbs. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Mike,  "I  will  make  a  preliminary 
trip  to  Gallup  to  find  out  what  can  be  obtained,  and  to 
get  what  information  I  can  as  to  routes  into  the  country 
the  party  is  going  to  explore." 

"Yes,"  said  Bobbs.  Then  he  hesitated  perceptibly.  "In 
making  your  plans,"  he  said,  "you  will  include  Kelsey 
and  myself." 

Mike  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  lists  and  figures 
spread  before  him.  Bobbs  could  sense  his  instant  dis- 
approval. 

"You  don't  like  that,"  he'  said. 

"I  don't  like  it,  Mr.  Bobbs." 

"Why?" 

"This  is  not  a  pleasure  party,  Mr.  Bobbs.  We  are  going 
into  a  rough  and  difficult  country.  Your  presence  and  that 
of  Miss  Bobbs  will  hamper  us  greatly.  There  will  be  no 
27 
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comforts.  There  may  be  hardships.  Your  presence  will 
make  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  party  and  the  bulk  of 
our  supplies.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  trip  will  be 
on  horseback,  and  you  are  not  hardened  to  that  sort  of 
travel." 

"You  think  I  couldn't  take  it?"  asked  Bobbs. 

"I  think,"  said  Mike,  "that  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  undertaking." 

"But,"  said  Bobbs,  "your  real  objection  is  Kelsey." 

"It  is.  A  girl  has  no  business  on  such  a  trip." 

Bobbs  hesitated  before  he  spoke.  "I  want  her  to  go, 
Mike,  I'm  worried  about  her.  She  has  gotten  herself  into 
a  state  of  mind  that  troubles  me.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
Something  has  thrown  her  off  her  balance,  and  a  trip  like 
this,  with  its  physical  weariness,  away  from  people,  back 
into  the  wilds,  might  restore  her  equilibrium." 

"Then,"  said  Mike,  "why  not  organize  a  pack  trip?  Get 
some  good  dude  wranglers,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  are  people  who  make  a  business  of  it." 

"Not  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  artificial.  This  is 
real." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  Mike  said. 

"Nor  her?"  asked  Bobbs,  not  resentfully  but  almost 
pathetically. 

"I  neither  like  nor  dislike  Miss  Bobbs,"  Mike  said. 
"There  is  another  point.  You  have  entrusted  this  expedi- 
tion to  me.  There  must  be  discipline.  You  are  president 
of  the  company  for  which  I  work." 

"You  will  be  the  boss,"  Bobbs  said.  "I  think  I  under- 
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stand  the  necessity  for  order  and  discipline  as  well  as  you 
do,  young  man." 

"Suppose,  at  some  crucial  moment,  you  disagreed  with 
me?" 

Bobbs  surveyed  the  young  man  appraisingly.  "The  test 
of  a  boss,"  he  said,  "is  his  ability  to  make  good  his  orders 
and  enforce  his  authority.  Of  course  you  may  decline  this 
assignment." 

"I  do  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  a  girl 
in  that  sort  of  country." 

"Then,"  said  Bobbs,  "see  to  it  there  isn't  any  danger. 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews  once  told  me  that  an  exploring 
expedition  which  has  dangerous  adventures  is  an  inefficient 
expedition." 

Mike  breathed  deeply.  "Very  well,  Mr.  Bobbs.  Will  you 
see  to  it  that  we  have  the  correct  permissions  from  the  gov- 
ernment? The  country  into  which  we  are  going  is  mostly 
government  land.  Also  that  we  have  permission  from  the 
proper  authorities  to  investigate  any  archeological  finds?" 

"You  want  a  license  to  dig?"  asked  Bobbs.  "Very  well. 
I  will  obtain  it  for  you." 

The  outer  door  of  the  apartment  opened  and  Kelsey 
entered.  Her  arms  were  full  of  small  packages  which  she 
placed  on  a  table  before  she  spoke,  and  then  it  was  with 
no  preliminary  greetings. 

"How  did  he  take  it?"  she  asked. 

Bobbs'  eyes  twinkled.  "He  was  not  overjoyed,"  he  said. 
He  got  to  his  feet.  "I've  a  meeting  at  our  lawyer's,"  he 
said,  "so  I'll  leave  you  two  to  discuss  it.  You  might  as  well 
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get  acquainted.  You'll  be  thrown  together  pretty  in- 
timately when  we  get  started,  so  you  may  as  well  get  the 
preliminaries  over." 

There  was  silence  when  he  went  away,  awkward  on 
Mike's  part,  but  of  amused  irony  on  Kelsey's. 

"Well?"  she  asked  presently. 

"You,"  he  said,  "have  gratified  a  selfish  whim.  Ignoring 
the  unnecessary  labor  it  will  cause,  the  possible  danger  to 
the  party,  and  that  you  may  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition." 

"That  seems  to  cover  the  ground,"  she  said. 

"It  would  be  futile  to  appeal  to  you." 

"Quite,"  she  said. 

He  accepted  the  fact,  perhaps  not  philosophically  but 
fatalistically.  "In  that  case,"  he  said,  "there  are  points 
that  should  be  made  clear  to  you." 

"Make  them  clear,"  she  said.  "Possibly  I  will  agree." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  your  agreement,"  he  said,  "but 
one  of  your  obedience." 

"And  whom  am  I  to  obey?" 

"Myself,"  he  said  succinctly. 

She  peered  at  him  through  her  dark  lenses.  "Obedience," 
she  said,  "presupposes  the  power  to  enforce  authority." 

"Or,"  he  answered,  "voluntary  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion." He  was  quite  reasonable.  "There  will  be  a  small 
party  of  individuals.  We  shall  be  thrown  too  closely  to- 
gether for  too  long  a  time.  If  we  are  not  to  come  to  grief, 
each  person  must  undertake  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his 
individuality — shall  we  say  of  what  he  regards  as  his  per- 
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sonal  rights? — in  exchange  for  the  comfort  and  security  of 
all." 

"You've  been  reading  Rousseau,"  she  said. 

"I'm  glad  you  are  familiar  with  the  Social  Contract," 
he  said.  "We  shall  be,  in  effect,  a  little  state  traveling  for 
a  common  purpose  to  a  destination.  In  that  little  state 
there  can  be  no  special  privilege." 

"I  have  asked  for  none,"  she  said.  "Physically  I  am  in 
better  health  than  you.  My  endurance  is  as  great  or  greater. 
I  can  ride  better  than  you.  I  believe  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  women  endure  hardship  and  pain  better  than 
men." 

"It  is  neither  your  physique  nor  your  endurance  that 
worries  me,"  he  said. 

"What  then?" 

"Your  selfishness  and  perversity." 

"Perversity?"  For  the  moment  she  ignored  the  word 
"selfishness." 

"Perversity  is  the  reason  that  moved  you  to  force  your- 
self upon  me,"  he  said.  "The  other  night  I  indicated  that 
you  could  not  come.  You  determined  to  show  me.  You 
have  shown  me.  Probably  you  will  continue  to  try  to  show 
me,  merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  you  can  do  what 
you  want  to.  No  matter  how  harmful  it  may  be  to  the 
general  purpose." 

"And  if  I  do?"  she  asked,  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
pertly. 

His  manner  changed.  For  the  moment  he  seemed 
younger,  less  the  grave  scientist  and  more  the  young  man 
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with  very  human  passions.  He  looked  directly  into  her 
lenses,  wishing  he  could  look  into  her  eyes,  and  said,  "If 
you  do,  I'll  slap  you  down  until  you  bounce." 

What  reply  Kelsey  would  have  made  to  this  declaration 
will  never  be  known  because  the  doorbell  rang  before  she 
could  open  her  lips.  She  walked  across  the  room  and  into 
the  foyer.  Mike  heard  the  opening  of  the  door  and  Kel- 
sey's  greeting  to  the  caller.  "Hello,  Pete,"  she  said.  "You 
pick  odd  hours  to  call." 

"I'm  an  odd  person,"  said  a  man's  voice.  "It's  why  I'm 
so  popular." 

Kelsey  reappeared,  a  young  man  at  her  heels. 

"Mr.  Bronson,"  she  introduced,  "Mr.  Skillman." 

The  young  men  shook  hands  and  appraised  each  other. 
"You're  Palladium's  wonder  boy,"  said  Peter  Skillman 
pleasantly.  "Sorry  we  haven't  met  before." 

In  Skillman's  easy,  graceful  presence  Mike  Bronson 
seemed  maladroit  and  clumsy.  He  made  no  reply  to  Skill- 
man's  graciousness.  His  desire  was  to  get  out  of  the  apart- 
ment but  like  so  many  people  who  find  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  situation,  he  did  not  know  how  to  extricate 
himself.  Skillman's  eyes  rested  on  him  with  faint  amuse- 
ment. It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  regarded  Mike  as  a  sort  of 
intellectual  lout  whose  technical  brains  were  undoubtedly 
good,  but  who  was  otherwise  negligible. 

"I  dropped  in,"  Skillman  said,  "to  ask  Miss  Bobbs  to 
ride  this  afternoon.  If  she  thinks  well  of  the  idea,  won't 
you  come  along  with  us,  Bronson?" 

"I  have  never  ridden  for  pleasure,"  Mike  said. 
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"I  doubt,"  Kelsey  added,  "if  Mr.  Bronson  wastes  time 
on  pleasures." 

"He  is  a  busy  man,"  Skillman  said.  "You  butterflies 
don't  understand  us  mining  people.  We  work." 

"We?"  asked  Kelsey  with  lifted  brows. 

"Oh,"  Skillman  said  lightly,  "when  I  seem  most  frivolous 
I  am  sometimes  getting  the  best  results.  The  hand  is 
quicker  than  the  eye."  He  laughed  lightly  with  a  hint  of 
mischief  in  his  merriment.  Mike  wondered  if  the  young 
man  was  covertly  jeering  at  him — possibly  taunting  him 
in  the  belief  that  his  wits  were  too  slow  to  realize  that  he 
was  being  taunted.  It  awakened  uneasiness. 

"At  the  Palladium,"  he  said,  "we  find  it  difficult  to 
mine  copper  with  sleight  of  hand." 

"But  you  do  sometimes  befuddle  the  eye  of  the  com- 
petitor," Skillman  said  amiably.  Then  to  Kelsey,  "The 
morning  papers  say  they  have  caught  two  of  the  escaped 
German  prisoners  of  war.  That  leaves  twenty-seven  at 
large." 

"Why  did  they  escape?"  Kelsey  wondered.  "What  good 
will  it  do  them?  Where  can  they  get  to?" 

"Oh,  Mexico,  probably.  How  about  boots  and  saddles 
after  lunch?" 

Kelsey  shrugged.  "Might  as  well,"  she  said.  "I've  got  to 
get  into  condition.  Maybe  Dad'll  like  to  go  with  us.  He 
needs  a  bit  of  hardening  up." 

Mike  frowned  a  warning  but  Kelsey  ignored  him. 

"What  is  Mr.  Bobbs  going  into  training  for?"  Skillman 
asked.  "Another  bout  with  Uncle  Tom?" 
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"Dad  is  going  to  forget  business  for  a  month  or  so," 
she  answered. 

"Something,"  Skillman  said,  and  again  Mike  suspected 
a  double  meaning,  "will  probably  recall  it  to  his  attention." 
It  could  be,  thought  Mike,  that  this  Skillman  was  one  of 
those  very  smart  young  men  who  undervalued  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  antagonists.  Possibly  he  fancied  his  smartness 
so  much  that  he  talked  too  much  under  the  impression 
that  other  minds  could  not  follow  the  quickness  of  his 
own.  At  any  rate,  the  possible  innuendo  of  Skillman's 
words  made  him  more  and  more  uneasy.  Taken  together 
with  Kelsey's  statement  that  there  was  gossip  in  the  lobby, 
Mike  became  distinctly  worried. 

He  forced  himself  to  get  to  his  feet  and  prepare  to  leave. 

"You  don't  have  to  go?"  asked  Kelsey  with  spurious 
reluctance.  "We  were  having  such  a  nice,  friendly  time." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "we  shall  always  have  nice,  friendly 
times."  He  moved  toward  the  door.  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Skillman." 

"  'By,"  Skillman  said,  and  there  was  a  slight  but  dis- 
tinct pause.  "I'll  be  seeing  you." 

That  afternoon  Mike  took  the  train  to  Ash  Fork  and 
changed  for  the  east.  He  was  absent  ten  days  in  Gallup 
making  inquiries  and  outfitting  the  expedition.  He  went 
about  his  work  quietly  and  as  secretly  as  was  possible. 
Such  inquiries  as  he  made  about  roads  to  the  northwest 
were  made  casually  and  with  discretion,  and  he  learned 
much  about  the  rough  and  all  but  unexplored  territory 
into  which  they  were  to  venture.  What  he  learned  in- 
creased his  reluctance  to  be  burdened  by  the  presence  of 
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Kelsey  and  her  father  on  the  long,  arduous  trip  that  lay 
before  them. 

Having  completed  all  it  was  possible  to  accomplish,  he 
returned  to  Phoenix,  arriving  early  in  the  morning.  He 
went  directly  to  the  hotel  to  report  to  Mr.  Bobbs.  In  the 
apartment  he  found  Bobbs  and  Morton,  and  they  in  no 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.  It  was  Bobbs  who  spoke. 

"Bad  news,  Bronson,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Bronson  waited. 

"Big  Nose  Kelly  has  disappeared,"  Morton  said.  "Every 
morning  he  stopped  in  for  his  five  dollars  until  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Nobody  has  seen  him  since." 

Bronson  continued  to  wait. 

"The  night  before  he  was  very  drunk  in  a  dive  on  Jef- 
ferson Street." 

"With  whom?"  asked  Mike. 

"The  reports  are  that  it  was  that  big  Welshman,  Evans, 
and  another  smaller,  red-headed  man.  Evans  is  a  foreman 
at  the  Potosi  mine.  None  of  the  three  have  been  seen  for 
forty-eight  hours." 

Mike's  eyes  rested  upon  Bobbs  accusingly.  "Evidently," 
he  said,  "somebody  has  been  talking  too  much.  I  was 
afraid  of  it.  Young  Skillman  snooping  around."  He  turned 
abruptly  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"Hold  up.  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Bobbs. 

"To  look  for  Kelly,"  said  Mike.  "What  chance  have  we 
of  reaching  his  find  without  him  to  guide  us?" 

"Precious  little,"  Morton  said  despondently. 

Mike  looked  at  Bobbs  bitterly.  "Next  time  you  come 
West,"  he  said,  "leave  your  daughter  at  home." 


Chapter  Four 

MIKE  Bronson  rang  the  bell  beside  the  door  of  the 
Bobbs  apartment  and  waited  for  someone  to  admit 
him.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  stubborn  rather 
than  determined  and  he  was  ill  at  ease — a  state  of  mind 
which  was  inevitable  to  a  young  man  who  had  reached  a 
conclusion  and  was  about  to  make  a  declaration  of  which 
his  auditors  would  not  approve.  Mike's  social  graces  were 
negligible  if  not  non-existent.  He  had  none  of  that  suavity 
which  carries  so  many  people  gracefully  through  un- 
pleasant situations.  He  could  be  eloquent  upon  topics 
which  did  not  involve  personal  relations  but  he  was  far 
from  gifted  in  the  adroit  use  of  words  as  a  weapon  of 
offense  or  defense  in  moments  which  were  embarrassing. 
He  tended  to  be  blunt  at  such  times  which  made  him 
appear  gauche.  And  his  bluntness,  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious, only  increased  his  embarrassment  and  made  him 
appear  more  clumsy. 

Mr.  Bobbs  opened  the  door,  said  "Hello,  Mike,"  and 
made  way  for  him  to  enter. 

"Any  news?"  Mr.  Bobbs  asked. 

"I  traced  Kelly  all  over  town,"  Mike  said.  "He  ended  up 

in  a  dump  down  by  the  railroad  which  I — which  I  was 

reluctant  to  enter.  He  was  drunk  and  those  men  from 

Potosi  were   getting   him   drunker.   They  went   out   to- 

36 
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gether."  Mike  lifted  his  shoulders.  "From  then — nothing." 
Before  Bobbs  could  make  any  rejoinder  Mike  took  a 
breath,  figuratively  lowered  his  head,  and  charged  blindly. 
"I'm  resigning,"  he  said. 

"You're  doing  what?"  demanded  Bobbs. 

"Quitting,"  said  Mike. 

"Why?" 

"Torreones,"  said  Mike  as  if  that  explained  everything. 

"You  might  as  well,"  retorted  Bobbs,  "say  frijoles.  Make 
sense." 

"Who  built  them — if  they  exist?"  Mike  explained  by 
asking  a  question.  "What  strange  people — coming  from 
where — erected  a  kind  of  structure  unknown  to  any 
hitherto  discovered  culture  of  the  Southwest?  It  could  be 
a  discovery  of — of  vital  importance.  It  could  be  the  most 
tremendous  archeological  find  ever  made  on  this  conti- 
nent. Like  the  Rosetta  stone!"  Mike's  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic. 

"Granted,"  said  Bobbs  indulgently,  "But  what  has  it  to 
do  with  quitting  your  job?" 

"I'm  going  to  find  them,"  Mike  said.  "I  have  money 
enough.  I  don't  seem  to  spend  money  so  it  accumulates." 
This  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  phenomenon  to  Mike. 
"I  have  quite  a  lot— enough  to  finance  the  expedition." 

"To  find  these  torreones}"  asked  Bobbs. 

"Precisely." 

"But  what,"  Bobbs  asked,  "about  molybdenite?" 

"Eh?" 

"How  will  a  set  of  prehistoric   towers   help   lick   the 
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Germans  and  Japanese?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs.  "Molybdenite 
is  a  vital  mineral." 

"Why,"  said  Mike,  "I'll  look  around  for  that  too." 

"In  your  spare  time?"  asked  Bobbs  ironically. 

Kelsey  Bobbs,  dressed  again  for  riding,  came  through 
her  bedroom  door  and  stood  peering  at  Mike  through  her 
dark  lenses. 

"Mike  is  quitting  us,  Kelsey,"  said  her  father. 

"Am  I  supposed  to  collapse?"  she  asked. 

"It  would,"  said  Mike,  "have  been  very  nice  if  you  had 
collapsed  some  time  ago.  I  mean  before  Skillman  found 
out  about  Big  Nose  Kelly  and  kidnapped  him.  And 
before  you  decided  to — to — er — to  frustrate  the  expedition 
by  intruding  your  presence  upon  it." 

"Did  he  say  frustrate?"  asked  Kelsey,  lifting  her  brows 
at  her  father. 

"He  said  frustrate,"  replied  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"His  choice  of  words  is  superb,"  said  Kelsey. 

Mike  ignored  her.  "Since  Kelly,  who  was  to  have  been 
the  guide,  has  become  the  property  of  Potosi,"  he  said,  "it 
is  obvious  that  you,  Mr.  Bobbs,  will  not  waste  the  money 
of  your  company  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Therefore  there 
will  be  no  expedition." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"Because,"  said  Mike,  "I  have  met  a  number  of  business- 
men. They  do  not  venture  without  certainty  of  return. 
Their  interest  in  science  is  scanty.  I  have  observed  them 
and  given  them  some  thought.  My  regard  for  them  is  not 
high.  In  the  operation  of  their  several  companies  they 
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display  a  remarkable,  but  one-sided  efficiency.  But  they 
lack  both  vision  and  courage.  They  are  timid.  They 
huddle  like  frightened  sheep.  Instead  of  becoming  the 
leaders  one  might  hope  from  their  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing achievements,  they  hide  in  cyclone  cellars.  It  has 
been  engrossing  to  watch  and  to  study  them.  They  are 
skillful  and  courageous  in  fighting  a  rival  businessman; 
but  outside  of  their  own  line  of  endeavor  they  are  futile 
and  uninteresting.  And  their  most  regrettable  attribute  is 
timidity  and  vacillation.  I  refer  to  such  important  matters 
as  social  obligations,  politics,  and  the  larger  moral  issues." 

"He  doesn't  approve  of  you,  Dad,"  Kelsey  said.  "But  he 
does  seem  to  have  strayed  away  from  the  point  under 
discussion." 

"The  point  is,"  said  Mike,  "that  you  will  not  now 
finance  this  expedition,  and  that  I  mean  to  do  so." 

Bobbs  was  patient.  "Do  you  think  the  Skillmans  will  go 
to  look  for  this  deposit  of  molybdenite?" 

"Having  possession  of  Kelly,"  said  Mike,  "they  most 
certainly  will  do  so." 

"The  facts  seem  to  be,"  said  Bobbs,  "that  Skillman  had 
more  than  an  inkling  that  this  prospector  had  discovered, 
or  thought  he  had  discovered,  a  deposit  of  molybdenite. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  retained  possession  of  Kelly 
and  had  gone  forward  with  our  expedition.  What  would 
Skillman  have  done?" 

Mike  considered  that.  "He  would  have  tried  to  get  there 
first." 

"Without  a  guide?"  asked  Bobbs. 
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"In  his  place,"  said  Mike,  "I  would  have  followed  our 
expedition  into  the  mountains.  And  when  we  got  to  our 
destination  I  would  have  tried  to  locate  the  deposit  first." 

Bobbs  nodded.  "What,"  he  asked,  "is  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  as  he  would  have  done?  Better  still,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  a  head  start?  You  seem  to  think  you 
can  find  these  torreones.  Would  it  not  be  excellent  strategy 
to  get  into  that  country  first?  To  be  on  the  ground  and 
await  Skillman's  arrival." 

Kelsey  interrupted.  "If  you  found  where  they  have 
hidden  Kelly,"  she  asked,  "what  would  you  try  to  do?" 

"Get  him  back,  of  course,"  said  Mike. 

"You  won't  have  to  look  for  him  when  their  party 
starts  out,"  she  said.  "He'll  be  with  them." 

"Obviously." 

"Archeology  seems  to  unfit  the  individual  to  cope  with 
the  more  practical  problems  of  life,"  she  said  ironically. 
"In  my  book  it  is  better  to  look  for  a  thing  where  you 
know  it  is  than  to  scurry  around  haphazard.  Rugged 
country  we  are  going  to  visit?" 

"Exceedingly,"  said  Mike. 

"Without  a  policeman  on  every  corner?" 

"Unexplored  and  unpopulated,"  said  Mike. 

Her  dark  glasses  made  two  blank  spots  in  her  face  so 
that  it  seemed  expressionless.  He  could  see  her  graciously 
molded  chin,  and  the  curve  of  her  lips  and  her  high  cheek 
bones  and  the  flat  planes  of  her  cheeks.  Each  of  these 
items  was  pleasing  when  segregated,  but  there  was  no 
complete  picture.  It  was  like  striving  to  read  a  letter  that 
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had  passed  through  strict  censorship  with  the  important 
passage  blotted  out. 

"What,"  she  asked,  "is  there  to  prevent  us  from  snatch- 
ing this  Kelly  back  again?  When  we  get  into  the  wilds." 

"My  daughter,"  said  Bobbs,  "seems  to  be  a  man  of 
action." 

"I  cannot,"  said  Mike,  "abide  a  masterful  woman." 

Bobbs  continued  to  be  patient.  "You're  not  going  to 
quit,  Mike.  We  are  going  ahead  as  planned." 

"This  is  your  doing,"  Mike  said  to  Kelsey. 

"I  was  very  firm  about  it,"  she  admitted. 

"Why,"  Mike  asked,  "do  you  want  to  go  on  this  trip?" 

"If  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "you  wouldn't  understand.  You 
wouldn't  understand  anything  not  dug  out  of  a  prehistoric 
trash  heap." 

Mike  did  not  resent  this.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  heard  it. 
"It  is  understood,"  he  said,  "that  if  I  continue  my  employ- 
ment and  accompany  this — "  he  paused  and  looked  up 
quickly  at  both  of  them  " — this  picnic  party,  I  shall  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  investigate  these  stone  towers?" 

"It  is  understood,"  agreed  Bobbs. 

"Another  point  to  be  re-emphasized,"  Mike  said.  "Your 
daughter  finds  me  distasteful.  She  seems  to  be  accustomed 
to  having  her  own  way.  Also  she  appears  to  enjoy  being 
perverse  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exhibiting  perversity. 
Will  she  submit  to  proper  discipline?" 

Bobbs  lips  twitched.  He  got  to  his  feet.  "Suppose  you 
settle  that  with  Kelsey,"  he  said.  "I  must  keep  an  appoint- 
ment." 
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"A  first-class  idea,"  Kelsey  said  as  her  father  put  on  his 
hat  and  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Bobbs  was  still  smiling, 
though  a  bit  uncertainly  as  he  rang  for  the  elevator.  He 
had  not  been  comfortable  with  his  daughter  since  she 
had  come  home  to  stay  permanently  with  completed  edu- 
cation. Something  about  her  attitude  toward  life  in  gen- 
eral and  men  in  particular  filled  him  with  vague 
misgivings.  He  did  not  like  the  dark  glasses  she  wore  so 
constantly.  There  was  a  lack  of  confidence  between  them 
which  might  not  have  vexed  him  so  sharply  had  her 
mother  been  living  to  assume  responsibility.  But  he, 
being  a  man,  not  subtle,  not  adept  at  coping  with  feminine 
vagaries,  felt  himself  inadequate  and  helpless.  So  he  took 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  pampered  Kelsey  more  than 
was  good  for  her,  and  hoped  for  the  best.  If  the  truth  be 
told,  his  wishing  took  the  form  of  a  young  man  who  would 
take  the  problem  off  his  hands.  Then  he  could  adopt  the 
technique  of  the  late  Pontius  Pilate  and  wash  his  hands 
of  the  whole  matter. 

Mike  stared  grimly  at  his  hands  which,  of  a  sudden, 
seemed  large  and  unsightly,  so  he  thrust  them  into  his 
pockets. 

"You  needn't  do  anything  about  your  feet,"  Kelsey  said. 
"They're  too  large  to  sit  on.  There's  no  reason  a  man 
shouldn't  have  big  feet  if  the  arches  haven't  fallen." 

Mike  was  pitifully  uncomfortable.  He  wanted  to  rise 
abruptly  and  go  away  but  he  was  ashamed  to  take  flight. 
Besides,  the  condition  had  to  be  faced  sometime  and  it 
might  as  well  be  now. 
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"Commence,"  said  Kelsey  unhelpfully. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "did  you  say  my  manners  are  bad? 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?" 

"I  didn't  say  your  manners  are  bad.  I  said  you  simply 
haven't  any." 

"I've  got  along,"  he  said  defensively. 

"In  mining  camps,"  she  said  curtly. 

"In  mining  camps,"  he  said,  "you  need  manners — or 
something — more  than  in  drawing  rooms.  People  react 
more — er — dynamically.  If  you  give  offense  you  are  very 
likely  to  find  yourself  in  the  infirmary." 

"And  have  you  often  been  there?"  she  asked. 

"Never,"  he  said,  and  was  thoughtful.  "Manners,"  he 
said,  "as  I  understand  them,  are  an  artificial  system  to 
make  it  easier  to  get  along  with  people.  I  get  along  with 
people." 

"Of  the  cruder  sort,"  she  said. 

"I  think,"  he  told  her,  "that  all  people  are  of  the  cruder 
sort.  Some  are  able  to  conceal  it  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  But  in  emergencies  everyone  is  apt  to  revert  to 
crudity." 

"Is  there  a  point  to  this?"  she  asked. 

"I — why,  I  think  so.  We  are  going  on  a  difficult  mission. 
There  will  be  a  small  party  who  will  be  thrown  un- 
pleasantly close  together.  Most  of  that  party  will  be  crude 
people.  You  and  your  father,  of  course,  are  the  exceptions. 
It  is  very  important  that  a  small  party,  isolated,  dependent 
upon  each  other,  shall  get  along  together.  Now  you,  I 
suppose,  can  get  along  very  well  in  drawing  rooms  with 
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— er — cultured  persons.  Your  manners  attend  to  that. 
But  I  am  wondering  if  they  will  do  the  business  up  there 
in  the  mountains.  I'm  wondering  if  a  time  may  not  arrive 
when  you  will  shed  your  parlor  manners  and  become 
crude.  And  if,  when  that  time  comes,  you  will  be  crude 
enough  to  handle  it.  What  I  mean,"  he  said  unhappily, 
"is  that  I  can  foresee  a  situation  in  which  you  would  have 
to  be  very  crude  indeed,  without  previous  experience  in 
it.  And  it  worries  me." 

Kelsey  scrutinized  him  through  her  dark  lenses  with  a 
new  interest.  "You  are  all-thumb  handed,"  she  said  slowly, 
"but  somewhere  in  you  is  a  gleam  of  intelligence." 

"I  am  very  intelligent,"  he  said  gravely  and  without 
vanity.  He  merely  stated  a  patent  fact. 

"What  other  good  qualities  have  you?"  she  asked,  and 
only  half  in  derision. 

He  answered  honestly  as  if  her  question  were  a  proper 
one  deserving  a  categorical  answer.  "I  am  very  cautious," 
he  said.  "I  like  to  be  sure  of  my  ground  and  I  study  my 
problem.  I  seem  to  remain  tolerably  calm  when  others 
are  excited.  I  know  my  subject,  which  is  metallurgy.  And 
I  consider  myself  competent  in  the  archeology  of  the 
Southwest.  I  seem  to  be  able  to  organize  things."  He 
paused  and  lifted  his  brows.  "And  I  get  along  splendidly 
with  crude  people." 

"Is  that  the  full  catalog?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said.  "Now  I  will  ask  a  question.  You 
do  not  find  me  muy  simpatico,  as  the  Mexicans  say.  In  fact 
you  appear  to  have  an  aversion  for  me.  Why,  then,  did  you 
insist  that  your  father  retain  me  to  head  this  expedition?" 
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"Because,"  she  answered,  "you  did  not  find  me  muy 
simpatico" 

"That,"  he  said,  "does  not  make  sense." 

"It  does  to  me,"  she  said.  "In  the  first  place  you  dis- 
approve of  me.  In  the  second  place  you  haven't  noticed 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  girl.  In  the  third  place  you  probably 
never  will  notice  the  fact  that  anybody  is  a  girl.  Which 
makes  it  all  just  ducky  and  ideal." 

"I  am  aware  that  you  are  a  girl,"  he  said. 

"But  merely  as  a  bit  of  scientific  data.  You  have  no 
personal  and  predatory  interest  in  the  fact." 

"I  have  a  distinct  personal  interest.  You  will  be  a 
nuisance  and  a  constant  problem,  insisting  upon  special 
privilege  and  requiring  to  be  pampered." 

"But,"  she  said,  "aside  from  that  you  don't  care  if  I  am 
hideous  or  beautiful." 

"If,"  he  said,  "you  were  beautiful  you  probably  would 
demand  more  pampering." 

"If!"  she  said.  "Don't  you  know  whether  I  am  or  not?" 

"I've  never  seen  you,"  he  said  simply.  "You  always  wear 
those  spectacles.  How  could  I  form  any  judgment  as  to 
your  pulchritude  when  you  hide  the  most  important 
feature." 

"But  the  rest  of  me?"  she  demanded. 

"You  look  fairly  strong  and  healthy,"  he  answered, 
"which  is  somewhat  reassuring.  If  you  were  puny  I  would 
insist  that  you  remain  behind." 

She  was  incredulous.  "By  any  chance,"  she  asked,  "are 
you  putting  on  an  act?" 

His  blank  look  assured  her  that  he  was  not  pretending. 
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He  really  did  not  know  if  she  were  beautiful.  He  had  not 
noticed  the  gracious,  slender  perfection  of  her  figure.  To 
him  it  meant  only  that  she  was  in  good  health  and  might 
possess  the  endurance  to  stand  up  under  hardships.  She 
would  not  admit  to  herself  that  she  resented  his  insen- 
sibility, but  nevertheless,  being  a  girl,  she  did  resent  it. 
She  resented  it  even  while  she  was  reassured  by  it,  and 
was  glad  of  it.  This  contradiction  she  did  not  explain  to 
herself.  She  only  knew  that  here  was  an  impersonality  and 
an  indifference  that  she  had  hoped  for  but  never  expected 
to  encounter. 

"You,"  she  told  him,  "are  made  to  order.  Now  what  else 
have  you  to  say?" 

"Only  this,"  he  answered.  "You  insist  upon  encumber- 
ing our  party.  From  the  moment  we  leave  the  fringes  of 
civilization  we  must  have  organization  and  discipline.  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  we  have  it.  You  will  have  to  keep 
up.  You  may  expect  no  special  consideration.  You  will  have 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  you.  And  I  shall  demand 
obedience." 

"Obedience!"  She  resented  that  word. 

"Precisely,"  he  said.  "The  safety  of  all  and  our  success 
depend  upon  discipline  and  complete  co-operation.  There 
can  be  no  exceptions." 

"And  if  I  mutiny?"  she  asked. 

"Did  you,"  he  asked  surprisingly,  "ever  read  The  Forest 
Lover sT 

"Maurice  Hewlitt?"  she  questioned. 

"He  wrote  it.  The  opening  sentence  is  something  like 
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this:  'My  tale  will  lead  you  into  times  alike  rude  and  un- 
civil.' We  are  going  into  times  like  that.  If  you  mutiny, 
Miss  Bobbs,  you  will  find  me  so  rude  and  uncivil  that 
once  will  make  your  teeth  rattle.  Bear  it  in  mind." 

"I  shan't  mutiny,  Mr.  Bronson,"  she  said.  "Not  because 
you  frighten  me,  but  because  I  have  common  sense.  When 
do  we  start?" 

"The  day  after  tomorrow  if  your  father  can  be  ready." 
"I  promise  you,"  she  said,  "Dad  will  be  ready." 
He  stood  up  and  looked  down  at  her  from  his  consid- 
erable height.  "I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  none  of  us  will 
regret  your  intrusion  upon  this  expedition." 

"You  may,"  she  said  flippantly,  "even  come  to  give 
thanks  for  it." 


Chapter  Five 

KELSEY  was  excited  as  she  had  never  been  before, 
,  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  oddly  at  peace.  Just 
what  she  expected  this  expedition  to  do  for  her  she  could 
not  have  told,  but  she  was  certain  it  would  accomplish 
something.  She  was  out  of  step  with  life.  Her  thoughts, 
her  moods,  her  whole  mental  outlook  were  not  natural  to 
a  girl  of  her  age,  and  she  was  painfully  aware  of  it.  More 
than  anything  else  she  longed  for  serenity.  She  wanted  to 
be  young  and  eager  and  foolish,  and  to  be  rid  of  a  curious 
and  appalling  feeling  that  she  was  hunted  and  must  stay 
in  hiding.  She  wanted  to  welcome  the  future,  to  be  eager 
to  face  and  to  enjoy  what  the  years  might  hold  for  her, 
instead  of  holding  back  fearfully  as  if  every  step  she  took 
were  in  an  enemy's  country. 

Just  why  she  hoped  for  so  much  from  this  expedition 
she  could  not  have  explained  by  any  process  of  logic.  But 
the  instant  the  thing  had  been  mentioned  she  had  known 
she  must  go.  She  had  a  feeling,  a  flash  of  foreknowledge, 
that  this  journey  into  the  unknown  would  teach  her  some- 
thing, show  her  some  path  upon  which  she  might  trust  her 
feet  with  confidence,  provide  her  with  some  experience 
which  would  instruct  her  and  alter  her  and  cure  her.  She 
knew  she  needed  to  be  cured  before  she  could  grasp  even 
the  shadow  of  happiness. 
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Along  with  this  was  a  foreboding,  another  dim  and 
veiled  glimpse  into  the  future,  that  told  her  that  her  desire 
would  not  easily  be  won,  but  that  it  must  be  earned.  And 
that  the  earning  would  not  be  easy.  She  found  herself 
saying,  "If  I  come  back  from  this  trip  everything  will  be 
all  right  again."  If!  The  if  was  always  with  her,  and  some- 
times she  was  afraid.  But  hope  and  determination  were 
stronger  than  fear.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  gifted  with  a 
sort  of  half-blind,  nearsighted  spirit  of  prophecy  which 
could  foretell  the  imminence  of  perilous  events  but  could 
not  identify  them,  nor  state  from  whence  they  would 
come.  She  spoke  of  this  to  no  one,  not  even  to  her  father. 

The  eastbound  Chief  upon  which  they  were  riding 
would  bring  them  to  Gallup  in  New  Mexico  at  five-forty- 
five  in  the  morning — herself  and  her  father  and  Mike 
Bronson.  In  Gallup  they  would  pick  up  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  and  equipment  which  were  await- 
ing them.  Mike  hoped  to  be  able  to  proceed  northward 
after  no  more  than  a  day's  delay.  The  plan  was  to  send 
supplies  and  equipment  by  truck  as  far  as  was  possible- 
then  to  transfer  to  pack  horses  for  the  major  part  of  the 
journey  which  could  not  be  made  on  wheels. 

The  three,  wakeful,  had  been  sitting  in  Mr.  Bobbs' 
compartment.  Kelsey  had  been  playing  gin  rummy  with 
her  father  while  Mike  Bronson  turned  the  pages  of  Mc- 
Gregor's scholarly  book  on  southwestern  archeology.  The 
car  rocked  and  jerked  on  the  rough  and  winding  roadbed 
that  climbs  from  Phoenix  to  Ash  Fork.  Conversation  had 
been  desultory.  Bobbs  immersed  himself  in  newspapers 
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until  he  exhausted  them,  and  then  demanded  amusement. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "they  picked  up  a  couple  more  of  those 
escaped  German  prisoners  of  war.  Down  the  other  side  of 
Casa  Grande.  Looks  as  if  they  all  were  heading  for  the 
Mexican  border." 

Kelsey  argued  the  point  more  to  make  conversation 
than  from  conviction.  "Or,"  she  said,  "they're  throwing 
dust  in  the  eye." 

"As  how?"  asked  her  father. 

"If,"  she  said,  "I  were  managing  the  escape  I  would 
elect  three  or  four  fall  guys." 

Mike  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  book.  "What,"  he  asked, 
"is  a  fall  guy?" 

"A  fall  guy,  in  this  instance,"  she  said,  "would  be  one 
who  is  deliberately  allowed  to  be  captured  in  order  to 
help  the  rest  to  escape.  Four  or  five  men  are  taken  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  get  to  Mexico,  creating  the  idea  that 
the  whole  party  is  heading  that  way.  While  the  main  body 
scampers  off  in  the  opposite  direction." 

"Nonsense,"  said  her  father.  "That's  the  sort  of  involved 
thinking  that  women  do." 

She  smiled  at  him.  "And  is  an  example,"  she  said, 
"demonstrating  that  women  are  better  strategists  than 
men." 

"I'll  recommend  you  to  Eisenhower,"  said  her  father. 
"Why  don't  we  go  to  bed?" 

"I'm  expecting  a  man  at  Ash  Fork,"  Mike  said.  "I  sent 
Jack  Maxwell  up  to  Flagstaff  to  nose  around." 

"Why  Flagstaff?"  Bobbs  asked. 
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"Because,"  said  Mike,  "Pete  Skillman  went  there  some 
days  ago." 

Kelsey  turned  away  from  the  window  through  which 
she  had  been  gazing  out  upon  the  night.  The  train  had 
been  lurching  and  jerking  upward  from  the  desert  floor, 
climbing  deviously  and  precariously  through  a  terrain  of 
giant  boulders,  jagged  mountains,  precipitous  canyons  to 
reach  the  high  plateau  country  to  the  north.  Once  in  a 
while  the  huddled,  lonely  buildings  of  a  remote  ranch 
had  been  visible,  and  Kelsey  wondered  how  their  owners 
arrived  at  them  at  all  if  they  had  not  the  wings  of  a  desert 
bird. 

"Why,"  she  asked,  "do  people  settle  in  such  a  dreadful 
country?  It's  frightening." 

"You  haven't  seen  dreadful  country  yet,  Miss  Bobbs," 
Mike  said  gravely.  "People  have  been  scratching  a  live- 
lihood out  of  these  mountains  for  a  long  time." 

"How  long?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"Perhaps  fifteen  thousand  years — probably  longer." 

"How  do  you  know?  There  are  no  records.  There  isn't 
any  history." 

"Records,"  said  Mike,  "do  not  have  to  be  written  with 
pen  and  ink.  Records  are  written  in  stone.  They  are  found 
in  shards  of  pottery,  and  in  the  charred  trunks  of  trees 
felled  by  men  when  Egypt  had  not  yet  built  its  pyramids. 
In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  primitive  stone  implements 
have  been  found,  and  projectile  points  of  a  curious  kind 
with  chipped  grooves  down  each  face — Folsom  points  they 
are  called — which  were  fabricated  a  hundred  and  fifty  cen- 
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turies  ago.  We  know  little  of  those  people,  either  of  their 
physique  or  their  culture,  but  we  are  learning." 

"Fifteen  thousand  years!"  Kelsey  said  a  bit  breathlessly. 

Mike  nodded.  "Then,  five  thousand  years  later  there 
emerges  the  Cochise  culture,  identified  by  stone  objects 
found  in  camp  sites  and  caves.  They  had  developed  grind- 
ing stones  as  opposed  to  the  chipped  objects  of  the  Folsom 
complex." 

"People  lived  here  for  five  thousand  years!  Lived  and 
breathed,  loved  and  hated!  Bore  children  and  died  having 
borne  more  children  to  die!  And  in  fifty  centuries  the  only 
change  in  their  condition  was  from  these  chipped  tools  to 
grinding  tools!  For  five  thousand  years  they  did  nothing 
but  come  into  the  world  and  go  out  of  it  again  without 
learning  anything  or  accomplishing  anything.  And  then 
vanished!"  Kelsey  was  appalled  by  the  thought,  by  the 
futility  of  it,  by  the  awful  nothingness  of  that  five  thou- 
sand years  of  mere  existence  with  no  object  save  to  fill 
the  stomach  in  order  to  continue  to  exist. 

Mike  smiled  ruefully.  "When  you  look  back  at  that," 
he  said,  "you  stop  being  impatient  with  people.  We  learn 
slowly.  You  can't  charge  at  civilization  with  your  head 
down  like  a  mad  bull.  As  we  are  doing  today.  It  brings  on 
cosmic  indigestion." 

Bobbs  was  not  interested.  Lights  appeared  beside  the 
right  of  way.  "Coming  into  Ash  Fork,"  he  said  sleepily. 

"Ill  go  out  and  find  Maxwell,"  Mike  said,  reaching  for 
his  hat.  The  train  stopped  and  Mike  went  out,  crossed  a 
couple  of  lines  of  track  and  stepped  upon  the  long  piazza 
of  the  combination  depot  and  hotel — a  long,  smoke-be- 
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grimed  structure  marking  the  spot  where  the  Phoenix 
branch  of  the  railroad  joined  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  He  found  Maxwell  at  the  lunch  counter,  a  wiry 
young  man  in  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  laced  leather  boots  half- 
way to  the  knee. 

"Mr.  Bobbs  is  waiting  up,"  Mike  said. 

They  went  back  to  the  car  and  rapped  on  the  compart- 
ment's door.  Kelsey  opened  it  and  Mike  presented  Max- 
well to  her  and  to  her  father. 

"What  did  you  find  out,  Jack?"  he  asked. 

"Skillman  is  outfitting  in  Flagstaff.  Making  the  dust 
fly,"  Maxwell  said.  "He's  starting  from  there." 

Mike  frowned.  "From  Flagstaff!  Catch  sight  of  Kelly?" 

"He  is  there.  Skillman  has  two  men  riding  herd  on  him. 
I  couldn't  get  near  him." 

"You're  sure  he  is  starting  north  from  Flagstaff?" 

"Certain." 

Mike  reached  for  a  battered  briefcase  and  took  from  it 
a  large-scale  map  of  Arizona  which  he  studied.  "That 
means,"  he  said,  "that  he'll  take  Route  89,  and  cross  the 
little  Colorado  at  Cameron  into  the  Painted  Desert.  He'll 
have  to  leave  89  about  ten  miles  north  of  Black  Knob  and 
swing  east  toward  Moenkopi  Wash." 

"If  he's  making  for  the  Four  Corners,"  said  Maxwell, 
"he'll  jog  north  to  Tuba  City  and  strike  across  to  Red 
Lake  into  Klethla  Valley  and  Marsh  Pass  and  Kayenta. 
Then  it's  anybody's  guess.  It  begins  to  get  rough." 

"It's  been  rough  for  some  time,"  Mike  said.  "How  much 
of  it  can  he  make  on  wheels?" 

Maxwell  shrugged.  "Me,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I'd 
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shuck  wheels  and  take  to  horses  at  Moenkopi  or  Tuba 
City." 

Kelsey  followed  Mike's  finger  as  it  traced  the  way  on 
the  map.  There  were  few  names  and  vast  trackless  spaces. 
Tiny  red  figures  marked  elevations  in  meters.  "It's  high 
country,"  she  said.  "Twenty-four  hundred  meters.  How 
many  feet  is  that?" 

"Seventy-eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,"  Mike  said 
promptly.  He  was  frowning  thoughtfully.  "Kelly  men- 
tioned the  Carrizo  Mountains.  They're  in  Arizona,  almost 
at  the  Four  Corners.  He  was  indefinite  about  directions. 
All  these  old  prospectors  are,  so  I  don't  know  if  the  place 
is  north  or  south  or  east  or  west  of  them."  He  turned  to 
Bobbs.  "This  will  make  necessary  a  change  of  plans  and 
greater  haste,  if  we  are  to  intercept  Skillman's  party." 

"What,"  asked  Bobbs,  "is  your  suggestion?" 

"That,  instead  of  heading  north  through  New  Mexico 
we  turn  west  to  Fort  Defiance  in  Arizona;  then  cut  north- 
westward to  Chin  Lee,  skirt  Black  Mesa  and  see  if  we  can 
get  to  the  vicinity  of  Kayenta  first.  As  the  crow  flies  it's 
around  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  probably  double  that  by 
the  way  we'll  have  to  take." 

"And  then?"  asked  Bobbs. 

"Make  camp  up  some  box  canyon  and  keep  a  watch  for 
them  to  come  along,"  Mike  said.  "Then  stick  to  their 
heels."  He  eyed  Kelsey.  "It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  take," 
he  said. 

"If  you  can  take  it,"  she  said,  "I  can." 

"I  hope  so."  He  turned  to  Maxwell.  "There's  a  berth 
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in  my  bedroom.  We  might  as  well  turn  in.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Bobbs,  Miss  Bobbs.  A  berth  in  a  sleeper  isn't  the  most 
comfortable  bed  in  the  world,  but  it  will  be  swell  to  what 
we'll  be  having  for  some  time  to  come.  There  comes  the 
Chief.  It'll  be  picking  us  up  shortly." 

When  the  two  young  men  were  gone  Bobbs  looked  up 
under  his  brows  at  Kelsey.  "You're  sure  you  want  to  go  on 
with  this?"  he  asked. 

"Certain,"  she  said. 

"It  may  not  be  merely  natural  hardships  we  will  meet," 
he  said.  "Millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  People  are  apt 
to  get  rough  when  that  much  money  is  at  stake." 

"I've  ridden  with  Pete  Skillman,"  Kelsey  said.  "There's 
something  about  him  that  says  he  can  be  very  rough." 

"I've  heard  stories,"  said  her  father.  He  hesitated. 
"What  do  you  think  of  Mike  Bronson?  I  mean  if  the 
going  got  rocky." 

"If,"  she  said,  "I  were  looking  for  a  warrior  I'd  pick 
someone  else." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  Bobbs  said  thoughtfully.  "I'm  not  so 
sure.  Good  night,  daughter." 

Kelsey  went  into  her  bedroom  and  closed  the  door.  She 
removed  her  clothes  and  made  ready  for  bed,  but  before 
she  got  into  the  berth  she  took  off  her  glasses  and  stood 
for  a  long  minute  staring  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  It  was 
a  beautiful  face  that  she  saw,  piquant,  strangely  alluring. 
Her  eyes,  uncovered  now  in  the  secrecy  of  her  room  for 
none  to  see  but  herself,  brought  her  face  to  life.  It  became 
vivid  with  promise  and  invitation. 
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"Damn  them  all!"  Kelsey  whispered.  "I  hate  them  all. 
They  must  have  had  eyes  like  mine — Helen  and  Aspasia 
and  Cleopatra  and  the  whole  bloody,  blasted  lot  of  them. 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  woman  like  that.  I  don't  want  to." 
Those  lovely,  urgent  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "But  I'm  afraid 
I  am.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  it." 

She  covered  herself  in  the  berth,  flicked  off  the  lights, 
and  silently  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 


Chapter  Six 


IT  WAS  at  luncheon  time  next  day  that  Kelsey  first  saw 
the  limey.  He  came  into  the  dining  room  and  stood 
looking  uncertainly  about  him,  and  at  first  she  took  him 
to  be  an  ordinary  dude  outfitted  according  to  individual 
ideas  of  what  a  cowboy  should  wear.  Your  genuine  cow- 
boy or  rancher  or  prospector  can  wear  a  ten-gallon  hat  so 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  shade  of  its  rolled 
brim.  It  is  a  part  of  him  as  his  ears  or  his  arms  are  a  part 
of  him.  But  no  dude  ever  has  been  able  to  disguise  his 
status  even  with  the  most  expensive  Stetson.  On  him  it 
becomes  an  artificial  embellishment  worn  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  to  masquerade.  His  boots,  no  matter  how  gaily 
colored  or  beautifully  stitched,  betray  him.  He  can  wear 
a  shirt  less  gaudy  than  those  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  real 
westerner  and  somehow  it  seems  more  lurid  and  artificial, 
and  his  levis  always  indicate  a  shop  for  outfitting  tourists 
instead  of  the  saddle.  Possibly  this  is  because  his  legs  are 
not  bowed,  or,  if  by  good  fortune  they  do  resemble  paren- 
theses you  know  immediately  that  they  are  so  because  of 
some  accident  of  nature  and  not  from  clasping  the  barrel 
of  a  cowpony.  This  dude  had  all  the  stigmata  of  his  kind, 
but  he  added  to  them,  he  brought  them  to  a  supreme 
climax,  for,  gleaming  under  the  unskillful  roll  of  his 
ten-gallon  hat,  was  a  monocle. 
57 
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He  was  not  tall  but  he  was  excellently  made.  When  he 
hung  up  his  hat  and  seated  himself  at  the  table  next  to 
that  occupied  by  Kelsey  and  her  father  and  Mike  Bronson, 
she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  of  a  curious  pale  blue  and  very 
bright  and  steady  like  shiny  pebbles.  His  mouth  was 
broad  with  thin  lips  that  shut  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap, 
and  his  nose  was  slightly  hooked  in  that  manner  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  aristocracy.  It  was  a  handsome  face 
whose  lines  seemed  to  belie  its  general  expression  of 
vacuity. 

A  waitress  came  and  stood  beside  him,  and  when  he 
spoke  Oxford  was  in  his  voice. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "I  crave  two  minute-and-a-half  eggs." 

"You  can't  have  'em,"  said  the  dolorous  waitress  hope- 
lessly. 

" Indeed!"  He  turned  to  peer  up  at  her.  "May  one  in- 
quire why  I  may  not?" 

"We  hain't  got  no  clock  in  the  kitchen,"  she  said  lugu- 
briously. 

Kelsey  jammed  her  handkerchief  against  her  lips  to 
strangle  spontaneous  laughter. 

Imperturbably  the  Englishman  unstrapped  a  wrist 
watch  and  handed  it  to  the  waitress.  "This,"  he  said,  "will 
repair  that  lack — er — temporarily.  I  also  desire  tea  with 
milk.  And  have  you  something  in  the  nature  of  crumpets?" 

"You'll  git  toast,"  the  waitress  said  dolefully  and  walked 
weightily  toward  the  kitchen. 

The  Englishman  turned  his  head  deliberately  and 
stared  with  a  blank  stare.  Kelsey  realized  that  he  was  not 
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looking  at  her  but  at  Mike  Bronson,  and  with  a  curious 
intentness.  Suddenly  he  stood  up  and  took  a  stiff,  military 
step  toward  their  table  and  stood  looking  down  at  Mike. 
He  ignored  Kelsey  and  her  father. 

"Are  you,"  he  asked,  "the  archeological  fella?" 

Mike  looked  up  at  the  man.  "I'm  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject," he  said. 

"Expeditions  and  all  that,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Dig- 
gin'.  What?  Unearthin'  skulls?" 

"I  have  done  some  excavating,"  Mike  replied. 

"Future  tense,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Come,  come. 
Plannin'  to  raid  graveyards.  Dashin'  off  into  the  hinter- 
lands to  grub  for  arrowheads." 

"Are  you,"  asked  Mike,  "interested  in  archeology?" 

"Wouldn't  know  a  tomahawk  from  a  shinbone,"  the 
Englishman  said.  "Wouldn't  want  to.  Huntin'  the  in- 
digenous fauna.  Pursuin'  the  mountain  lion.  Poppin' 
away  at  the  elusive  deer.  Emulatin'  the  mighty  Nimrod. 
Burnin'  with  desire  to  penetrate  the  local  bush." 

"Bush,"  said  Kelsey.  "This  is  America,  not  Australia." 

He  glittered  his  monocle  at  her.  "Oh-a.  .  .  .  Ah."  he 
said.  "Enlist  for  the  duration,  eh?  Add  another  soul  to  the 
company." 

"Do  I  understand,"  asked  Mike,  "that  you  are  suggest- 
ing that  you  join  our  party?" 

"Quick  on  the  uptake.  Hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
the  first  blow." 

Mike  was  not  smiling.  He  was  studying  the  Englishman 
gravely. 
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"This  is  a  scientific  expedition,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  a 
picnic.  The  party  is  made  up  of  specialists.  I'm  afraid  we'll 
have  no  time  for  hunting." 

"Carry  my  share  of  the  weight,"  the  Englishman  said 
stolidly. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  quite  impossible,"  Mike  said  with  an  air 
of  finality. 

"Chaps  been  known  to  have  a  change  of  heart,"  said  the 
stranger.  "If  you  see  the  light,  eh?  If  the  wind  shifts 
around  to  favorable,  the  name  is  Cavendish.  Rupert  Cav- 
endish. Pass  the  word  to  the  menial  behind  the  desk.  No 
harm  askin',  what?" 

"None,"  Mike  assured  him,  and  the  man  went  back  to 
his  table  to  look  with  discontent  upon  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  a  plate  of  limp  toast. 

"He's  too  good  to  be  true,"  Kelsey  said. 

"Much,"  Mike  said  shortly. 

"He'd  be  an  addition  to  the  party,"  Kelsey  said  mis- 
chievously. "The  comedy  touch." 

"I,"  said  Mike,  "did  not  consider  him  amusing." 

"What  is  your  estimate?"  she  asked. 

"I  reserve  judgment,"  Mike  said  and  addressed  himself 
to  his  food.  He  was  morose. 

"What's  gone  wrong?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"Our  two  Navahos  walked  out  this  morning,"  he  said. 
"Good  men.  Maxwell  picked  them.  Most  of  our  way  lies 
through  the  Navaho  reservation.  They  knew  the  country 
as  no  white  man  will  ever  know  it." 

"Why  did  they  quit?"  she  asked. 
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"Maxwell  can't  make  out.  You  never  know  why  an 
Indian  does  anything.  When  you  ask  questions  they  lose 
their  English.  All  he  could  get  out  of  them  was  something 
about  bad  people." 

"What  bad  people?" 

"They  wouldn't  or  couldn't  explain.  But  Maxwell  gath- 
ered that  they  didn't  like  our  destination.  His  guess  was 
that  the  bad  people  weren't  here,  but  somewhere  back 
in  the  mountains.  Some  superstition.  Anyhow  we'll  have 
to  replace  them." 

"But  the  rest  of  the  party?"  she  asked. 

"We*  sent  up  a  cook.  Oldtimer.  Maxwell  brought  two 
men  from  the  mines.  Cornishmen.  Two  other  men  he 
picked  up  here  who  look  good.  To  pack  and  look  after 
the  horses.  And  old  Link  Povah.  Prospector.  He's  been 
burrowing  in  the  hills  since  a  time  so  remote  that  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

"Making — including  Dad  and  myself — a  total  of  nine." 

"Without  the  Indians — yes." 

"Could  Pete  Skillman's  people  have  hired  them  away?" 

"Possible.  Maxwell  thought  not.  He  gathered  the  idea 
that  they  were  afraid  of  something,  maybe  something 
supernatural."  Mike  grinned  ruefully.  "Maybe  all  the 
ancient  gods  are  not  yet  dead,"  he  said. 

They  finished  their  lunch.  Mr.  Bobbs  went  to  his  room. 
Mike  said  he  was  going  down  the  street  to  recheck  sup- 
plies and  Kelsey  walked  with  him.  They  had  not  walked 
fifty  feet  when  three  men  detached  themselves  from  a  wall 
against  which  they  had  been  leaning,  heads  together  in 
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earnest  conversation.  As  they  approached  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  not  strict  members  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Mike  took  Kelsey's  arm  and  stepped  aside  to  let 
them  pass,  but  the  man  closest  to  him  stumbled  and 
lurched  against  Mike,  who  shoved  him  away.  The  trio 
stopped. 

"Who  you  shovin'  around?"  demanded  the  man  who 
had  collided  with  Mike. 

Mike  endeavored  to  pass  along  but  the  man  aimed  a 
swinging  blow  at  his  chin.  Kelsey  uttered  a  startled  cry. 
Mike  blocked  the  fist  and  with  a  quickness  of  reflex  which 
surprised  Kelsey,  countered  to  the  man's  ear.  The  other 
two  closed  in  behind  and  Kelsey  saw  one  of  them  reach 
into  his  pocket  for  a  weapon  resembling  a  blackjack. 
She  uttered  a  warning  cry.  But  before  the  weapon  could 
rise  and  fall  a  fist  smashed  against  that  man's  jaw  and  he 
staggered  against  one  of  his  companions  before  he  sat 
down  suddenly.  Then  Kelsey  saw  the  monocled  English- 
man, face  blank  and  expressionless,  hitting  out  from  the 
shoulder  with  cold  precision.  There  was  a  confusion  of 
grunts,  oaths,  flailing  arms.  The  man  with  the  blackjack 
struggled  to  his  knees  but  with  a  chill  ruthlessness  the 
Englishman  kicked  him  on  the  jaw  and  he  slumped  to  his 
face  and  lay  there  motionless.  Mike  seemed  to  have  shed 
his  awkwardness  and  his  face  was  oddly  alight.  He  whipped 
his  left  to  his  antagonist's  stomach  and  brought  a  power- 
ful right  up  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  The  man  gave 
ground  and  Mike  followed,  striking  cleanly.  Suddenly  the 
man    turned   and   ran.    The    Englishman   had  just   ma- 
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neuvered  his  antagonist  into  position,  and  with  the  cool 
skill  of  a  champion  delivered  a  punch  that  lifted  the  man 
from  his  feet.  The  one  who  had  been  kicked  in  the  jaw 
did  not  stir.  The  Englishman  stooped,  picked  up  the 
blackjack  and  tossed  it  in  his  hand. 

"Premeditated,  what?"  he  said. 

"Obliged,"  Mike  said,  breathing  a  bit  heavily. 

"A  pleasure,"  Cavendish  assured  him.  "Obviously  pre- 
meditated, eh?  Ambush.  Object — elimination.  What  say? 
Complete  with  skull-crusher."  He  swung  the  blackjack 
thoughtfully.  "Friends  of  yours?  Well-wishers?" 

"I  know  that  man,"  Mike  said,  pointing  to  the  one  who 
lay  prone  at  their  feet. 

"Liquid  nourishment,"  said  Cavendish.  "Through  a 
straw,  that  laddie,  till  his  jaw's  in  working  condition 
again.  Rather  fancy  I  fractured  it.  Could  it  jolly  well  be 
that  these  warriors  fought  a  delaying  action?  Strewing 
impediments  in  the  way?  Eh?  Damming  your  archeo- 
logical  prowlings  at  the  source,  eh?  What?" 

"Could  be,"  Mike  said.  "Not  altogether  unexpected. 
Thanks  again  for  reinforcements." 

"Ulterior  motive,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Arouse  grati- 
tude in  the  soul  of  the  recipient  and  all  that.  Sow  seeds  of 
kindness.  All  leading  to  a  change  of  heart." 

"A  change  of  heart?"  asked  Mike. 

"You've  the  look,"  Cavendish  said,  "of  a  bloke  who 
reads  history.  Name  me  the  war,  dear  friend,  in  which 
hostilities  ended  with  the  first  skirmish.  Major  battles  yet 
to  come.   Ringing  call  to  the  colors.  Diplomatic  chaps 
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angling  for  allies.  I  rush  into  the  breach.  As  the  chapel 
johnnies  sing  when  the  collection  plate  is  passed,  'Here  I 
am,  Take  me.  Take  me.' " 

Kelsey  regarded  him  with  mixed  feelings  of  amusement 
and  admiration.  "You're  a  dandy  fighter,"  she  said. 

"Shrinking  violet.  Immersed  in  modesty.  However  there 
is  always  truth.  The  fact  obtrudes.  Why  deny  what's  for 
all  the  world  to  see?  Ay,  lassie,  I'm  a  bloody  bonnie  fight- 
ing man." 

His  monocle  was  still  affixed  to  his  eye.  It  had  not  been 
disturbed  in  the  melee.  He  looked  about  him  supercili- 
ously at  the  gathering  crowd. 

"If  there's  a  softening  toward  me,  a  jolly  old  relenting 
of  the  flinty  heart,  leave  the  tidings  with  the  landlord  of 
the  inn." 

With  which  he  turned  on  his  heel,  pushed  his  way 
through  the  fringe  of  the  curious,  and  walked  somewhat 
stiffly  back  into  the  hotel. 

"You  said  you  knew  one  of  the  men  who  attacked  you," 
said  Kelsey. 

"A  guard  at  Potosi,"  Mike  said.  "Now  I  hope,  Miss 
Bobbs,  that  you  will  be  sensible.  Go  back  to  Phoenix  and 
persuade  your  father  to  go  with  you." 

"Not,"  she  said,  "for  gold  nor  precious  stones."  Then, 
after  a  pause  and  grudgingly,  "You're  not  such  a  third- 
rate  fighter  yourself." 

She  saw  the  compliment  did  not  please  him  and  was 
irritated  with  herself  for  having  spoken  it.  As  he  moved 
on  down  the  street  she  fell  into  step  beside  him  and  they 
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proceeded  in  silence — he  resenting  her  presence,  and  she 
perversely  determined  that  he  should  not  be  rid  of  her. 

In  the  next  block  Mike  halted  as  a  man  came  out  of  a 
restaurant  industriously  picking  his  teeth.  He  was  a  small 
man  who  walked  stiffly  as  if  his  joints  had  seen  too  much 
hard  service.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  black  hat  that  prob- 
ably had  been  his  companion  for  twenty  years.  His 
wizened  face  was  clean  shaven  and  leathery  and  lined,  and 
tiny  gray  eyes,  narrowed  to  slits,  peered  slyly  at  the  world 
on  each  side  of  a  nose  thin  as  a  knifeblade.  His  jaws 
moved  slowly,  chewing  a  postprandial  cud  of  tobacco. 

"Haow  be  ye?"  he  asked  with  a  nasal  twang  that  could 
have  been  acquired  nowhere  on  earth  but  in  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

''Mr.  Povah,"  said  Mike,  "this  is  Miss  Bobbs  who  is 
going  along  with  us." 

Mr.  Povah's  jaws  moved  several  times  before  he  replied. 
His  tiny  eyes  glinted  at  Kelsey.  "Back  where  I  come  from," 
he  said,  "ye  alius  interduced  the  gent  to  the  lady.  My  pa 
teached  me  that  was  manners.  Haow  be  ye,  Miss  Bobbs." 

"I  told  him  he  had  no  manners,"  Kelsey  said,  and  smiled 
at  Povah.  She  wondered  how  old  he  might  be  and  how 
many  years  ago  he  had  deserted  the  green  hills  of  his 
native  state  for  the  bare  mountains  and  dry  streams  and 
hot  deserts  of  the  Southwest. 

Povah  was  surveying  her  shrewdly,  slyly.  "Ma'am,"  he 
said,  "you  got  the  look  of  a  body  that's  et  caviar.  They 
tell  me  it's  got  the  look  of  bird  shot.  Costly  'n'  delicate, 
hain't  it?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Kelsey. 
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"I've  et  plenty  different  kinds  of  aigs,"  Povah  said,  "but 
not  never  no  sturgeon's  aigs.  I've  et  owl's  aigs  'n'  hawk's 
aigs  'n'  a  couple  times  I  been  so  hard  put  I've  et  maoun- 
tain  lion  steak  'n'  fried  gopher,  but  them  hain't  dainties. 
Back  there,"  he  waved  his  hand  generally  toward  the 
northwest,  "ye  git  to  thinking  about  them  dainties  when 
your  belt  gits  drawed  tight.  I  calc'late  to  derive  a  sight 
of  pleasure  havin'  you  describe  tham  extry-special  foods 
to  me." 

"Then,"  asked  Kelsey,  "you  don't  object  to  my  coming 
along?" 

"Ma'am,"  said  Povah,  "if  ye  was  a-goin'  to  be  a  dozen 
times  the  nuisance  you're  bound  to  be,  I'd  still  be  tickled 
to  death.  If  ye  can't  avoid  trouble  then  grab  holdt  of  it 
*n'  see  if  ye  can't  squeeze  enj'yment  out  of  it.  Naow  you 
hyper  off  some'eres  from  underfoot  on  account  of  me  'n' 
Mr.  Bronson  got  to  focus  our  attention.  We  got  to  focus 
diligent." 

Kelsey  was  delighted  with  the  man.  Her  face  lighted 
with  a  smile  of  friendliness.  "Run  along  and  focus,"  she 
said. 

Povah  shut  one  eye  and  opened  wide  the  other.  "Some- 
day," he  said,  "when  ye  hain't  got  nothin'  pressin'  to  do, 
I  kind  of  wish  you'd  smile  at  me  with  them  there  spec- 
tacles off." 

Kelsey  strolled  back  to  the  hotel.  She  was  pleased.  Mike 
had  been  very  careful  to  call  the  old  prospector  Mr.  Povah. 
She  liked  that.  It  had  established  the  old  man's  dignity. 
She  was   pleased  with  the   Englishman  and  his   Oxford 
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speech.  She  was  pleased  with  herself  because  she  had 
stepped  over  some  invisible  boundary  into  a  remote 
country  widely  disassociated  from  everything  that  had  gone 
before.  In  that  moment  she  was  nearer  to  serenity  than 
she  had  been  since  she  became  a  woman. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  and  read.  At  seven  she  dined 
with  her  father  and  Mike  and  Maxwell  and  learned  that 
Povah  would  start  before  daybreak  with  the  horses 
and  that  they  would  rendezvous  with  him  at  Fort  Defiance 
across  the  Arizona  border.  They  themselves  would  pro- 
ceed by  automobile  with  a  pick-up  truck  heaped  with 
supplies.  After  dinner  she  went  with  Maxwell  to  a  motion 
picture  and  danced  for  an  hour  afterward  in  what  she 
referred  to  mentally  as  a  dump.  Then  she  went  to  bed. 
But  she  could  not  sleep.  It  was  one  of  those  ghastly  white 
nights  that  visited  her  sometimes  when  the  darkness  of  the 
room  seemed  alive  with  luminous  butterflies,  each  one 
a  thought,  that  flitted  and  darted  and  flickered  in  a  con- 
fusing dance  that  had  no  rhyme  or  reason  or  continuity. 
She  arose  and  put  on  robe  and  slippers,  not  lighting  the 
light,  but  sitting  before  the  window  and  staring  down  into 
the  now  deserted  street.  The  butterflies  continued  to  flit. 
Her  mind  was  tense.  It  was  transparent  like  a  block  of 
glass  and  the  thought-butterflies  dashed  themselves  against 
it  until  it  became  unendurable.  So  she  dressed.  She  pulled 
levis  over  her  slender,  lovely  legs,  and  boots  on  her  arched 
feet,  and  a  dark  red  shirt  covered  her  body.  Then,  hatless, 
she  stole  down  the  stair  in  an  effort  to  walk  herself  into 
a  state  of  relaxation  and  peace. 
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The  town  was  asleep  save  for  stragglers.  The  sky  was 
cloudless  and  the  stars  were  a  countless  multitude  so  close 
to  the  earth  that  it  seemed  to  her  it  would  be  possible  to 
climb  to  them  on  a  ladder.  She  walked,  not  rapidly,  but 
with  steady  pace  beyond  the  business  section  of  Gallup, 
past  small  houses  set  sleepily  in  their  lots,  across  the  tracks 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  There  were  vacant  spaces  now,  and  then, 
a  hundred  yards  ahead  loomed  a  larger  building,  ob- 
viously some  sort  of  store.  As  she  drew  closer  she  heard 
stealthy  sounds,  the  tinkle  of  broken  glass,  and  she  walked 
more  slowly.  A  couple  of  dark  figures  moved  about  the 
building  in  a  purposeful  way.  She  stopped  in  the  black 
shadow  of  a  tree  and  watched  curiously.  Other  figures 
moved  with  a  sort  of  precision.  There  were  eight  or  ten  of 
them  and  they  entered  the  back  door  of  the  building  to 
come  out  again  bearing  burdens  which  they  placed  on 
the  ground  in  an  orderly  fashion.  They  worked  in  silence. 
Near  the  spot  where  the  loads  were  laid  down  stood  a  man 
in  a  ten-gallon  hat,  evidently  directing  the  project.  She 
could  not  see  his  face.  As  she  watched  it  became  apparent 
that  it  was  foodstuffs  that  were  being  removed  from  the 
store — canned  goods,  non-perishable  supplies.  It  was  a 
looting.  She  watched  with  an  interested  feeling  of  detach- 
ment. The  illegality  of  the  thing — that  it  was  robbery — 
did  not  occur  to  her,  nor  that  it  was  her  duty  as  a  citizen 
to  raise  the  alarm.  She  was  merely  curious  as  one  watching 
a  spectacle.  Now  the  men  gathered  about  the  pile  of 
groceries.  There  were  at  least  ten  of  them.  They  divided 
the  loot,  packed  it  efficiently  and  loaded  it  upon  their 
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backs.  Then,  with  almost  military  precision,  they  filed 
away  into  the  darkness  leaving  only  the  man  in  the  ten- 
gallon  hat  who  stood  immobile  watching  them  as  they 
disappeared. 

There  was  something  familiar  about  his  figure.  Kelsey 
strained  her  eyes  in  an  effort  to  identify.  He  turned  his 
head  and  there  was  a  gleam  that  disappeared  instantly. 
It  could  have  been  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  man's 
eyeglasses.  She  caught  her  breath.  It  could  be  the  gleam 
of  light  reflected  from  a  single  eyeglass,  from  a  monocle. 

Suddenly,  apparently  satisfied,  the  man  strode  away, 
not  in  the  direction  the  other  members  of  the  looting 
party  had  taken,  but  as  if  he  were  going  to  strike  a  wide 
circle  back  to  town.  Kelsey  waited  until  he  passed  from 
sight,  and  then  herself  turned  toward  the  hotel. 

The  flitting  thought-butterflies  were  gone.  They  had 
been  driven  away.  Something  concrete  busied  her  mind 
and  excited  her.  This  was  adventure.  This  was  outside 
the  cramping  limits  of  convention.  It  was  a  mystery  and 
she  had  had  a  part  in  it!  She  exulted.  This  was  why  she 
had  come,  why  she  had  insisted  upon  imposing  her  pres- 
ence upon  the  expedition  to  seek  a  deposit  of  molybdenite 
and  to  look  for  improbable,  prehistoric  torreones. 

And  if  she  had  been  right;  if  that  gleam  of  reflected 
light  came  from  a  monocle,  then  the  whole  incident  was 
magnified,  made  more  thrilling,  more  enthralling.  For 
there  was  but  one  monocle  in  all  that  broad  stretch  of 
country,  and  that  was  the  one  worn  by  the  Englishman. 
By  the  Englishman  who  was  too  good  to  be  true! 


Chapter  Seven 
# 

THE  cars,  traveling  over  a  reasonable  road,  pulled  into 
Ganado  after  sundown.  There  was  no  need  for  haste 
on  this  first  step  of  the  journey  because,  if  they  proceeded 
with  too  great  haste  they  would  only  have  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Povah  and  the  horses  at  Chin  Lee.  They  were  now 
in  the  great  tract  which  makes  up  the  Navaho  Indian 
reservation,  a  tract  of  sixteen  millions  of  acres  of  lofty 
mountain,  towering  crag,  arable  valley,  impassable  can- 
yon. There  dwell  in  peace  and  serenity  a  once  great  and 
warlike  people  whose  numbers  have  been  increasing 
yearly  until  they  now  reach  a  total  population  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand. 

Kelsey,  staring  at  her  first  hogan,  a  tiny  structure  of 
logs  daubed  over  with  clay,  was  curious  about  these  tribes- 
men to  whom  some  degree  of  civilization  had  come  as  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

"But  what  do  they  do?"  she  asked  Mike.  "How  do  they 
live?" 

"They  are,"  said  Mike,  "nomadic.  They  farm.  They 
raise  sheep.  They  weave  blankets  and  are  skilled  in  mak- 
ing jewelry  of  silver  set  with  turquoise.  That  hut  that 
you  see  is  a  winter  hogan.  Presently  they  may  be  leaving 
it  for  the  lord  knows  where,  to  settle  for  a  time  in  a 
lighter,  cooler  summer  dwelling.  It's  the  shearing  season 
7° 
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now.  You'll  probably  see  a  flock  of  them  when  we  get  to 
Ganado.  It's  one  of  the  most  famous  trading  posts  in  the 
Navaho  country." 

"Isn't  that,"  asked  Bobbs,  "where  Hubbell  lived?" 

"And  his  son  Lorenzo,"  said  Mike.  "There's  a  famous 
Indian  clinic  there,  too.  Indian  hospital." 

They  stopped  beside  the  aged  Hubbell  post,  a  large, 
rectangular  building  of  odd  construction,  low,  sprawling, 
with  vertical  logs,  mud  chinked,  showing  the  passage  of 
years.  The  trader  received  them  with  hospitality  and  put 
them  up  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  Kelsey  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  wheels  and  of  voices  speaking  in  a 
language  foreign  to  her.  From  her  window  she  saw  that 
a  family  of  Indians  had  arrived,  or  parts  of  several  fami- 
lies, on  horseback  and  riding  on  a  wagon  piled  high  with 
sacks  of  wool.  There  were  men  and  women  and  children, 
not  dour  and  silent  as  she  had  believed  Indians  to  be,  but 
not  so  different  in  their  manner  from  any  other  group  of 
human  beings  upon  an  outing.  While  the  elders  unloaded 
the  wool  the  children  skylarked.  Kelsey  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  dominant  figure  in  the  little  group  was  an  old 
woman  with  bright  darting  eyes,  a  face  that  was  a  network 
*of  deep  wrinkles,  and  of  commanding  presence.  It  was 
she  who  gave  the  orders,  who  directed  the  unloading,  who 
was  deferred  to  by  all. 

Kelsey  dressed,  eager  to  be  outside  and  to  see  these  new 
and  strange  sights.  Already  her  father  and  the  limey  and 
Jack  Maxwell  and  Mike  Bronson  were  astir.  They  break- 
fasted and  then  walked  over  to  the  post  to  see  the  trading. 
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The  bags  of  wool  were  being  emptied  in  a  bin  prepara- 
tory to  weighing. 

"Just  to  make  sure,"  said  the  trader  with  a  grin,  "that 
there  ain't  no  horseshoes  in  the  sacks." 

The  weighing  over,  the  Indians  squatted  in  a  circle 
around  the  chair  in  which  the  trader  sat.  All  were  silent. 
Then  the  trader  commenced  to  talk  in  the  Navaho  lan- 
guage. It  was  almost  an  oration.  There  came  a  pause  and 
the  old  woman  interjected  a  brief  sentence,  terse  and 
evidently  pointed.  "A  wisecrack!"  Kelsey  said  to  herself, 
because  the  Indians  guffawed  gleefully.  Then  came  a  de- 
bate with  the  old  woman,  succinct,  matriarchal  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  trader,  verbose  and  jolly  on  the  other. 
The  men  did  not  participate. 

"She's  running  the  whole  show,"  said  Kelsey  in  a 
whisper. 

"Probably  owns  most  of  the  wool,"  answered  Mike. 

The  circle  of  Navahos  laughed  applause  at  intervals 
and  regaled  themselves  with  granitelike  all-day  suckers  or 
bottles  of  red  pop.  At  last  agreement  was  reached,  and 
the  Indians  scattered  about  the  interior  of  the  big  store. 
The  old  woman  marched  with  determined  steps  to  a  glass 
case  in  which  were  hung  belts  embellished  with  silver 
conches,  strings  of  beautiful  silver  beads  in  the  squash- 
blossom  design,  rings  and  pins  embellished  with  turquoise. 
The  trader  accompanied  her. 

"The  pawn  case,"  Mike  said.  "Between  shearings  they'll 
pawn  their  jewelry  to  carry  them  over.  The  trader  carries 
them  between  crops.  When  they  fetch  in  their  wool  the 
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first  thing  they  do  is  to  redeem  their  trinkets.  Seen 
enough?" 

Kelsey  nodded  and  they  walked  out  to  the  cars.  She  was 
thoughtful  and  very  quiet.  This,  she  reflected,  was 
America — a  part  of  America.  This  sight,  so  strange  to  her, 
so  far  removed  from  all  she  had  ever  experienced,  was 
normal  in  this  place.  It  was  not  a  show.  It  was  the  way 
these  people  earned  a  living.  It  was  a  part  of  that  in- 
tangible thing  called  freedom,  for  these  people  were  free 
— free  and  dignified  and  splendid  in  their  self-respect. 
She  did  not  know  how  far  they  had  ridden  or  driven,  nor 
from  what  remote  fastness,  but  they  were  contented.  They 
came  and  went  as  they  desired,  lived,  as,  perhaps,  nature 
had  intended  human  beings  to  live  before  human  beings 
grew  too  big  for  their  boots  and  complicated  their  lives 
with  gadgets  and  inventions  and  complications.  Maybe 
these  men  and  women  and  children  were  closer  to  happi- 
ness than  was  the  cafe  society  she  had  known  in  New  York. 

"Engrossin'  beggars,  what?"  asked  the  limey.  "Degen- 
erated, would  you  say?  Slidin'  down  the  hill." 

"I  wouldn't  say,"  said  Kelsey.  "What  degeneration  do 
you  see?" 

"Used  to  be  warriors.  Top-hole  fightin'  men.  Now  they 
barter  for  the  coat  of  the  woolly  and  an  old  woman  is  the 
head  man." 

"So,"  said  Kelsey,  "your  idea  is  that  to  stop  being  a 
savage  warrior  and  to  become  a  peaceful,  useful  citizen,  is 
degeneracy?" 
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"Highest  expression  of  the  genius  of  man,"  said  the 
limey,  "is  war." 

She  regarded  him  a  moment.  "That,"  she  said,  "doesn't 
sound  English." 

They  found  their  places  in  the  automobiles  and  swung 
northward  toward  Chin  Lee. 

"Why  the  Chinese  name?"  Kelsey  wanted  to  know. 

"Not  Chinese,"  Mike  said.  "Corruption  of  Chinle. 
Indian  word  meaning  Place-Where-Water-Comes-Out. 
Indian  school  there,  and  the  end  of  civilization  for  us. 
Thirty-five  or  forty  miles.  We'll  stop  at  Thunderbird  Post 
and  wait  for  Povah.  Entrance  to  Canyon  De  Chelly.  From 
then  on  to  Kayenta  we're  on  our  own.  I've  no  idea  when 
a  white  person  tried  to  pass  over  that  road,  if  any  road  is 
left.  As  rough  country  as  there  is  in  Arizona."  His  face 
became  a  bit  firm.  "We'll  find  out  things  about  each  other 
before  we  get  to  The-Pits-Where-Animals-Fall-In." 

"And  where  are  they?"  Kelsey  asked,  excited  by  the 
glamour  of  such  a  name. 

"Probably,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Kayenta.  Trading  post  and  post  office.  Has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  post  office  most  distant  from  a  railroad  of  any 
in  the  United  States.  Seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  Chin 
Lee,  but  it  may  take  us  weeks  to  get  there.  Depending  on 
the  weather  and  luck." 

They  did  not  go  to  Thunderbird  Post  from  Chin  Lee, 
but  made  camp  outside  of  town,  beyond  the  rough  stone 
buildings  of  the  school  for  Indian  children.  Here  they 
would  wait  for  Povah  and  the  horses. 


Chapter  Eight 
# 

THE  night  air  was  crisp.  Kelsey  snuggled  into  her  bed- 
roll and  peered  up  at  the  stars  and  the  broad  pathway 
of  the  Milky  Way,  and  they  seemed  very  close  to  her.  The 
heavens  seemed  less  immense  and  more  intimate,  so  inti- 
mate as  actually  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  and  concerned 
in  its  affairs.  The  stars  were  not  cold,  remote,  distant 
planets  to  be  studied  by  astronomers,  but  rather  em- 
bellishments designed  to  give  pleasure  to  worldlings  and 
to  make  the  night  beautiful.  She  stared  upward  at  them, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  adult  life  knew  serenity.  A 
distant  coyote  howled,  but  its  voice  was  in  character;  a 
nightbird  stirred  in  the  junipers,  and  the  pifions,  growing 
sparsely  among  the  jagged  rocks,  lifted  their  cone  shapes 
above  the  low  sagebrush  and  rabbit  bush.  On  every  side 
mountains  hemmed  her  in,  so  that  there  was  no  horizon. 
Yet  she  did  not  feel  imprisoned,  she  felt  free. 

For  that  moment,  at  least,  she  was  rid  of  the  hunted 
feeling  which  had  oppressed  her  and  frightened  her  into 
taking  refuge  behind  dark  lenses.  Tonight  she  was  not 
quarry  for  the  huntsman  and  she  was  pathetically  grateful. 

Even  the  two  days,  jolting  along  in  the  car  after  leaving 

the  last  of  the  paved  roads,  had  refreshed  her.  Even  her 

resentment  against  Mike  Bronson  had  abated  by  a  little 

because,  somehow,  he  seemed  indigenous  .to  this  environ- 
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ment,  suited  to  it,  his  lack  of  suavity  natural  to  it.  She 
was  even  pleased,  inordinately  pleased  for  so  small  a 
matter,  that  the  limey  had  been  permitted  to  have  his  way 
and  to  accompany  them.  He  had  become,  not  Rupert 
Cavendish  but  the  limey.  None  of  the  men  named  him 
by  any  other  name,  and  even  in  the  short  space  of  two 
days  and  a  night  it  had  become  natural  to  them  all.  The 
Englishman  accepted  it  without  resentment,  almost  as  if 
he  did  not  notice  it. 

She  was  glad  he  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  for  two 
reasons,  possibly  three.  In  the  first  place  he  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  her;  in  the  second  place  he  amused  her; 
and  in  the  third,  and  perhaps  most  important  place  he 
interested  and  puzzled  her  as  a  mystery.  She  would  not 
have  taken  her  oath  before  a  jury  that  the  limey  had 
supervised  the  looting  of  that  little  grocery  store  on  the 
outskirts  of  Gallup,  but  in  her  own  mind  she  was  sure  of 
her  identification.  She  was  certain  that  the  glint  of  light 
had  been  the  reflection  from  a  monocle.  He  was,  there- 
fore, something  to  puzzle  over  and  privately,  for  she  had 
not  related  what  she  had  seen  even  to  her  father. 

Even  in  archeology  she  found  an  interest,  and  in  the 
technical  talk  between  her  father  and  Mike  about  molyb- 
denite, and  the  possibility  of  its  being  discovered  in  a 
deposit  which  it  would  pay  to  work  for  that  mineral  alone. 
Subjects  aroused  her  interest  which  never  would  have 
compelled  her  attention  in  a  luxurious  room  in  a  city. 
Her  memory  was  excellent;  it  absorbed  and  retained. 

Riding  in  the  car  with  her  and  her  father  yesterday 
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after  the  midday  meal  Mike  had  stated  the  Pecos  classi- 
fication of  early  cultures,  and  compared  it  with  the  more 
elaborate  Cummings  classification.  She  learned  that  Basket 
Maker  I  was  a  postulated  stage,  nomadic  and  pre-agricul- 
tural.  That  Basket  Maker  II  was  agricultural,  its  people 
using  the  atlatl,  or  throwing  stick  for  propelling  dart-like 
weapons,  but  was  non-pottery  making.  And  that  Basket 
Maker  III  had  advanced  to  constructing  pit  houses,  or 
even  slab  houses,  and  to  the  fabricating  of  pottery.  These 
ancient  peoples  were  long  headed  and  did  not  practice 
skull  deformation.  She  was  going  into  the  country  where 
they  had  lived  so  many  centuries  ago  and  where  she  might 
hope  to  see  something  of  what  they  had  left  behind  to 
prove  they  ever  had  existed.  She  lay  for  a  time  imagining 
a  copper  skinned,  almost  naked  hunter  with  atlatl  fastened 
to  his  wrist  by  a  rawhide  thong,  fitting  his  dart  to  the 
notch,  and  bringing  down  an  antlered  buck  to  assuage  the 
hunger  of  his  tribe.  She  wondered  what  they  talked  about 
when  he  came  home  with  his  kill  and  if  he  were  glad  to 
see  his  wife  and  children,  if,  indeed,  the  practice  of  wiving 
had  been  invented.  She  wondered  what  their  problems 
were,  aside  from  filling  their  stomachs  with  food,  and  if 
there  was  ambition,  jealousy,  love,  conniving,  chicanery, 
nobility,  self-sacrifice — or  if  there  were  nothing  but  stark 
cruelty  and  the  lowest  of  elemental  passions.  Did  the  chil- 
dren laugh  and  play  games?  Was  there  gaiety  or  only  the 
stark,  grim  business  of  clinging  to  life?  Then  she  won- 
dered how  much  the  individual  had  advanced  through 
those  centuries — as  a  thing  possessing  a  soul.  She  won- 
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dered  if  he  had  changed  greatly  except  in  the  one  respect 
that  he  had  invented  for  himself  a  host  of  contrivances 
and  conveniences  and  gadgets  to  make  his  life  at  once 
more  complex  and  more  clement. 

Before  she  arrived  at  the  succeeding  Pueblo  cultures 
her  eyes  closed  and  she  slept  dreamlessly. 

She  was  awakened  by  the  clanging  of  a  spoon  against  a 
pan.  It  was  dark.  She  glanced  at  the  luminous  dial  of  her 
wristwatch  and  found  it  to  be  four  o'clock.  But  the  coffee 
sent  an  urgent  invitation  to  her  nose  and  the  odor  of 
bacon  made  the  morning  beautiful.  Never  before  had  she 
made  so  sketchy  and  primitive  a  toilet.  It  consisted  of 
pulling  on  her  boots  and  dabbling  face  and  hands 
sparingly  in  icy  water.  The  warmth  of  the  fire  was  wel- 
come, and  breakfast  was  not  a  mere  incident  but  a  neces- 
sary and  enjoyed  meal.  Coffee  and  sourdough  biscuits  and 
bacon  and  eggs!  Never  before  had  Kelsey  devoted  herself 
so  single-mindedly  to  the  business  of  eating.  The  limey 
surveyed  her  through  his  eyeglass. 

"Eccentric  hour,  what?"  he  asked. 

"I  like  it,"  Kelsey  said.  "But  is  it  habit  or  necessity?" 

"We  use  the  daylight,"  said  Mike,  as  if  that  explained 
all  about  it,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  true.  Daylight  was 
important.  They  must  be  ready  to  use  all  of  it  because 
when  it  failed  activity  must  end. 

"When,"  she  asked,  "may  we  expect  Mr.  Povah  and  the 
horses?" 

"Probably  tonight,"  Mike  said.  "We're  in  Arizona  now. 
Tomorrow  we  drive  due  north  past  Zilklusayan  Butte  and 
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then  swing  northwest  around  Canon  de  Chelly.  Then  we 
send  the  cars  back  and  take  to  the  wagon  and  our  horses." 

Suddenly  the  golden  rim  of  the  sun  lifted  itself  above 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  bowl.  At  first  it  was  a  thin  line 
that  seemed  to  stretch  for  miles;  it  mounted  with  a  visible 
progress  as  if  concealed  giant  hands  were  pushing  it  up- 
ward, diminishing  in  size  as  it  arose,  until  at  last  its  whole 
circumference  was  suspended  in  the  sky,  reduced  to  nor- 
mal size.  The  landscape  seemed  to  sing.  Rough  and  fright- 
ening as  its  jagged  contours  were  there  was,  nevertheless, 
the  peace  of  solitude,  the  contentment  of  remoteness. 
Kelsey  thought  about  that — about  how  peace  could 
descend  upon  one  simply  by  removing  oneself  to  a  spot 
far  distant  from  huddled  masses  of  human  beings,  from 
their  crowding  and  clamor  and  shouldering  and  bustling. 
Here  among  these  massive  hills,  cast  up  millions  of  years 
ago  by  some  gigantic  throe  of  earth  in  travail,  one  had 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  smallness  and  a  feeling  of 
importance.  Gigantic  nature  diminished  one's  physical 
size,  but  the  absence  of  other  life  augmented  one's  spiritual 
stature.  You  were  not  merely  one  tiny  unit  among 
millions — you  became  one  of  a  half  dozen  human  beings 
to  inhabit  a  universe.  It  is  vastly  more  important  to  be  one 
of  six  or  seven  than  to  be  one  of  five  millions. 

Cavendish  had  ridden  on  the  truck,  spick  and  span  in 
his  mail  order  cowboy  outfit,  his  monocle  emitting  sema- 
phore gleams.  He  had  even  found  time  and  means  to 
shave.  Mr.  Bobbs,  whose  habit  it  was  to  be  meticulously 
groomed,  allowed  the  stubble  to  remain  on  his  chin,  and 
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had  a  generally  rumpled  look.  Mike  Bronson,  of  the 
three  men,  seemed  somehow  to  have  improved.  No  razor 
had  touched  his  face  and,  so  far  as  Kelsey  had  been  able 
to  detect,  he  had  made  no  effort  to  improve  his  appear- 
ance; but  the  farther  they  moved  from  civilization  the 
more  he  seemed  to  fit  the  environment.  Cavendish  was 
completely  exotic;  Bobbs  had  a  misplaced  look;  Mike 
Bronson  seemed  to  be  coming  into  his  own.  He  chose  that 
morning  to  ride  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  beside  the 
driver. 

Bobbs  was  frowning  as  he  sat  with  his  back  against  a 
red  rock  peering  over  the  pastel-tinted  vastness. 

"A  penny,"  said  Kelsey. 

"In  another  twenty-four  hours,"  her  father  said,  "we 
leave  motors  and  tires  and  carburetors  and  gasoline 
behind." 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  it,"  Kelsey  said  eagerly. 

"What  I  was  thinking  about,"  her  father  said,  "is  that 
for  a  millennium  men  have  been  racking  their  brains  to 
devise  and  invent.  Steam.  Intricate  machinery,  airplanes, 
electricity,  bathtubs.  They  have  been  fighting  nature, 
stealing  nature's  secrets  and  using  them  to  make  their  lives 
more  easy  to  live.  We  take  them  for  granted  and  use  them 
as  we  use  the  air  we  breathe.  They  have  become  a  part  of 
our  lives,  normal  to  us.  Every  day  we  use  what  it  has  taken 
a  thousand  years  of  sweat  and  blood  and  study  to  bring 
into  being."  He  paused  and  shook  his  head.  "And  in  a 
few  hours  we  cut  ourselves  loose  from  all  of  it.  In  a  few 
hours,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  might  as  well 
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never  have  been  an  Edison  or  a  Wright  or  a  Henry  Ford 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  It  gives  you  the  shivers  to  think 
that  a  man  can  cross  a  spot  in  the  map  and  leave  the  sum 
total  of  human  accomplishment  behind  him." 

"Including,"  said  Kelsey,  "Emily  Post  and  the  compiled 
statutes  of  the  state  of  Arizona." 

Mike  Bronson  turned  his  head.  "Two  people,"  he  said, 
"cannot  be  together  on  the  most  remote  island  in  the 
ocean  without  the  instant  and  spontaneous  birth  of  law." 

"Whoops!"  said  Kelsey  derisively. 

"Either  tacitly  or  by  agreement,"  Mike  said  dog- 
matically, "when  two  people  come  into  contact,  they  must 
submit  themselves  to  regulations  if  both  of  them  are  to 
continue  to  live." 

"The  young  man,"  said  Kelsey  to  her  father,  "talks  text- 
book language."  "The  young  man,"  retorted  Mike,  "talks 
facts.  Place  two  men  in  the  loneliest  cabin  on  the  highest 
mountain,  and  the  first  thing  they  are  compelled  to  do  is 
to  agree  what  each  may  do  and  what  each  must  not  do. 
A  man  alone  can  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do,  but  if 
another  man  comes  along  he  has  to  stop  doing  certain 
things  and  he  has  to  commence  doing  other  things  he 
doesn't  want  to  do.  He  has  to  quit  spitting  on  the  floor. 
He  has  to  chop  half  the  wood  and  wash  half  of  the  dishes. 
He  gives  up  some  fraction  of  his  natural  right  to  do  as  he 
darn  pleases,  but  he  gets  a  return  for  it." 

"What  return?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"The  security  of  both  of  them,"  said  Mike,  "and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  harmony — and  probably  his  life.  If  a  third 
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person  moves  in  it  multiplies  the  necessity  for  law  and 
increases  the  number  of  rules  and  restrictions.  Each  man 
must  agree  so  to  conduct  himself  as  not  to  offend  or  injure 
each  of  the  others,  or  the  common  welfare  of  all  three." 

"So,"  Kelsey  said,  "this  expedition  is  not  a  voyage  into 
freedom." 

"It  is  not  a  voyage  into  license,"  said  Mike. 

Kelsey  settled  back  in  her  corner  of  the  seat  and  braced 
her  feet  against  the  lurching  of  the  car.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  anyone  spoke  again.  Scenery  ceased  to  be 
scenery  and  became  only  lonely,  difficult  country  offering 
difficulties  to  the  traveler.  The  road  clung  perilously  to 
shoulders  of  rock.  The  altitude  gave  Kelsey  a  strange,  light 
sensation,  for  at  times  it  mounted  above  seven  thousand 
feet.  Mike  Bronson  brooded  in  the  front  seat  and  Mr. 
Bobbs  smoked  numerous  cigars  without  satisfaction.  It 
was  he  who  broke  the  silence. 

"The  limey,"  he  said,  "is  a  queer  duck." 

"He's  as  good  a  topic  as  any,"  said  Kelsey.  "Let's  take 
him  apart." 

"He  contradicts  himself,"  Bobbs  said,  knitting  his  brows. 
"He's  comical.  He's  a  haw-haw  Englishman.  But  I  never 
saw  a  haw-haw  Englishman  before  who  wasn't  clumsy. 
The  limey  isn't  clumsy.  I've  watched  him.  He  makes  every 
movement  count.  He's  deft.  His  talk  is  silly  but  he  carries 
himself  like  a  precision  machine.  And  he  makes  his 
points." 

"What  points?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"He  wanted  to  come  with  us.  The  Lord  knows  why, 
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but  he  wanted  to  come.  Well,  here  he  is.  Now  why  did  he 
want  to  come?" 

"To  see  the  sights,"  Kelsey  suggested. 

Bobbs  shook  his  head.  "He  does  things  for  reasons," 
Bobbs  insisted.  "What's  he  doing  in  America  anyhow? 
He's  of  military  age.  You  see  Englishmen  here  but  usually 
they're  on  missions  of  some  sort.  They  don't  parade 
around  the  Southwest  as  synthetic  cowboys.  The  English 
aren't  taking  vacations  just  now.  What's  the  big  idea?" 

Kelsey  wondered  that  herself.  She  was  better  informed 
than  her  father.  She  had  seen — was  sure  she  had  seen — 
the  limey's  eyeglass  glint  in  the  night  as  he  supervised  the 
looting  of  a  store.  He  had  been  directing  a  dozen  men. 
Who  were  those  men?  What  were  they  planning  to  do 
with  the  food  they  had  stolen?  For  the  first  time  doubts 
assailed  Kelsey  as  to  the  wisdom  of  concealing  what  she 
thought  she  had  seen.  If  she  had  told  Mike  about  it  Cav- 
endish would  not  now  be  a  member  of  the  party.  Mike 
never  would  have  taken  the  risk  of  bringing  along  a  man 
about  whom  there  was  so  large  a  question. 

"Could  it  be,"  asked  her  father,  "that  he's  working  for 
Skillman?" 

"He  certainly  helped  to  demolish  some  of  Skillman's 
troops,"  she  said.  "If  he  hadn't  come  along  Mike  Bronson 
would  be  in  a  hospital — or  worse — instead  of  here  on  the 
job.  There  wouldn't  be  any  expedition." 

"Might,"  said  Bobbs,  "have  been  a  way  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  us.  Lulling  our  suspicions." 

"We   hadn't  any  suspicions,"   Kelsey  answered.   "That 
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was  no  faked  scrimmage.  Cavendish  socked  and  he  kicked. 
It  wasn't  an  act.  Maybe  he  did  it  to  worm  himself  into 
our  confidence,  but  he  didn't  do  it  for  Skillman." 

"I  like  him,"  Mike  said  sententiously. 

"But  even  you,"  Kelsey  said  tartly,  "could  be  fooled." 

Mike  was  thinking  about  something  else  as  he  frowned 
at  the  truck  waiting  to  be  unloaded  and  its  contents  trans- 
ferred to  a  wagon.  "In  spite  of  all  Detroit,"  he  said,  "I  still 
insist  that  the  Concord  coach  and  the  Conestoga  wagon 
are  the  noblest  vehicles  ever  devised  by  man." 

"What,"  asked  Kelsey,  "is  a  Conestoga  wagon?" 

"Did  your  education,"  he  asked,  "touch  on  the  prairie 
schooner?" 

"Briefly,"  she  said. 

"The  best  of  the  prairie  schooners,"  he  told  her,  "were 
Conestoga  wagons.  They  made  possible  the  western  mi- 
gration. They  made  possible  the  northern  treks  in  South 
Africa.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  accomplished  more 
for  humanity  than  the  automobile." 

"That,"  said  Kelsey  pertly,  "is  one  man's  opinion." 

"And  that,"  he  retorted,  "is  a  cliche.  The  cliche  is  the 
conversational  refuge  of  people  who  think  that  a  bor- 
rowed wisecrack,  no  matter  how  stale,  is  original  wit." 

She  compressed  her  lips.  "Before  this  trip  is  over,"  she 
said  acidly,  "I  think  I  shall  learn  to  love  you  passion- 
ately." 

"Probably  you  will,"  he  said,  and  then  because  his  mind 
was  the  sort  it  was  he  revolved  the  thought  seriously.  It 
perturbed  him.  "Blast  it,  you  might  do  just  that,"  he  said. 
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"Propinquity.  I've  read  what  propinquity  does  to  people. 
Biological  chemistry  or  whatever  it  is." 

"Not  the  kind  of  propinquity  you  have  in  stock,"  she 
told  him. 

"Oh,  I  say  now,"  interjected  Cavendish,  draining  his  tin 
cup  of  coffee,  "it's  a  merry  thought.  Romance  in  the  hin- 
terlands. Man  and  woman  tossed  together.  Good  old  juxta- 
position. What?  It  might  not  be  you,  Mr.  Bronson.  Powers 
of  selection..  Survival  of  the  fittest.  Observe  me,  Miss 
Bobbs.  I  stock  a  line  of  rousing  propinquity  myself.  Com- 
petition. Enter  the  lists.  Might  fare  further  and  do  worse." 

"Are  you  entering  yourself  as  a  candidate?"  Kelsey 
asked. 

"Not  at  all.  Merest  philosophical  speculation.  One 
maid — two  men.  Int'restin'  situation.  Dire  possibilities." 
He  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe.  "Not  a  declared  candidate 
myself.  Insufficient  data.  Burnt  fingers  taught  caution. 
Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke." 

"I  am  not,"  said  Kelsey  laughing  at  this  ineptness,  "a 
pig,  and  I'm-  not  in  a  poke,  whatever  that  is." 

"Figure  of  speech,"  explained  Cavendish.  "Old  family 
custom  of  the  Cavendishes.  Handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  Never  go  off  the  deep  end  for  a  lady  until  you  see 
her  eyes.  Mirrors  of  the  soul,  eh?  Shan't  couch  a  lance 
till  I  see  the  color  of  your  eyes." 

"Then,"  said  Kelsey,  withdrawing  herself  suddenly  so 
that  she  was  remote  from  them  behind  a  self-erected  bar- 
ricade, "then  your  lance  will  never  be  couched." 

"Wouldn't  make  the  adamant  statement,"  he  said.  "I 
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might  decide  I  want  to  see  your  eyes.  Stubborn  folk,  we 
Cavendishes.  What  we  want  to  see,"  he  paused  and  smiled 
vacuously,  "we  generally  get  a  peek  at." 

"Pick  another  subject,"  snapped  Kelsey  coldly.  "I'm 
tired  of  this  one." 

That  afternoon,  until  the  shadows  lengthened,  she  sat 
in  sullen  silence,  her  lips  compressed  in  a  thin,  straight 
line. 


Chapter  Nine 
# 

CHIN  LEE  had  been  left  behind.  The  supplies  for 
the  expedition  had  been  transferred  from  motor 
truck  to  a  high  sided,  canvas  topped  wagon  drawn  by  four 
horses.  The  cavalcade  strung  along  ahead  and  behind, 
mounted,  not  on  blooded  stock,  or  five-gaited  horses,  but 
on  sturdy,  short-coupled  cow  ponies,  hard  of  hoof  and  of 
mouth,  but  born  and  trained  among  the  rocks  so  that  they 
were  sure-footed  as  the  mule  deer  that  ranged  the  moun- 
tainsides. The  road  had  followed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
creek  on  a  line  that  led  almost  due  north,  until  it  forked 
just  short  of  Sheep  Dip  Creek  and  straggled  westward 
under  the  shadow  of  gigantic  Black  Mesa.  Their  next 
tenuous  contact  with  anything  that  resembled  a  popu- 
lated spot  would  be  Kayenta. 

Kelsey,  her  left  knee  hooked  around  the  nubbin  of  her 
saddle,  rode  at  a  walk  beside  Mr.  Povah  who  spattered  the 
rocks  with  tobacco  juice  and  pried  industriously  into  her 
private  affairs.  His  method  was  the  direct,  unabashed 
question. 

"How  old  be  ye?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Twenty-one,"  Kelsey  told  him,  unsmilingly,  though 
amused. 

"Hain't  never  been  married?" 

"No.  Have  you?" 

87 
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His  little,  bright  eyes  opened  at  her  with  astonishment. 
"Who?  Me?  I  been  married  a  sight  of  times,  to  different 
kinds  of  wimmin.  Whenever  it  come  handy.  I  married  me 
a  couple  Injuns,  a  Swede  woman,  an  Irisher,  a  Mexican 
or  so.  Dum  nigh  married  a  Chinee  once  out  of  curiosity 
but  suthin'  come  up  to  perfent.  Yeah,  I'm  most  gen'ally 
married  but  at  the  minute  I'm  kind  of  betwixt  and 
between." 

"Then,"  she  said,  "you  approve  of  matrimony?" 

"It's  a  dee-vice,"  Mr.  Povah  said,  as  one  who  offers  a 
profound  truth.  "Like,  say,  a  monkey  wrench  or  a  hay- 
fork. Comes  in  allfired  handy  when  ye  want  it,  'n'  when  ye 
don't  ye  kin  hang  it  onto  a  peg  'n'  go  off  about  your 
business." 

This  was  a  quaint,  utilitarian  idea  of  the  institution, 
and  one,  thought  Kelsey,  worth  considerable  reflection 
upon  the  part  of  a  young  woman.  She  wondered  how 
common  this  viewpoint  was  to  men,  but  before  she  could 
ask  Povah  propounded  another  question. 

"Do  you,"  he  asked,  "ever  git  feelin's?" 

"What  sort  of  feelings?" 

"Kind  of  forebodin'  ones,"  he  said.  "Now  my  ma  was  a 
practical  woman  but  she  was  subject  to  spells.  When  her 
hands  got  numb  she  knowed  suthin'  discommodin'  was 
a-goin'  to  happen.  It's  come  onto  me  two-three  times.  All 
the  mornin'  my  hands  has  felt  kind  of  heavy-like.  Huh 
...  I  wisht  them  Injuns  hadn't  of  quit  on  us." 

"Why?" 

"They  sense  things,"  he  said  vaguely.  "Fur  the  last  hour 
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or  so  suthin's  been  a-pullin'  my  head  around  to  look  over 
my  shoulder.  Like  somebuddy  was  a-sneakin'  up  onto  me. 
Hain't  noticed  anythin',  have  ye?" 

"No,"  she  said,  but  involuntarily  she  twisted  her  head 
to  look  back  over  the  road. 

"If  them  Injuns  was  here,"  Povah  said,  "I'd  post  one 
of  'em  back  here  in  the  rocks  to  watch." 

"Who  would  be  following  us?"  she  asked. 

"We're  a-follerin'  somebuddy,  hain't  we?"  he  asked. 
"This  here  Skillman  feller.  What's  sauce  fur  the  goose  is 
sauce  fur  the  gander.  He  stole  this  ol'  man  Kelly  off'm 
you,  didn't  he?  And  we  calc'late  to  steal  him  back  agin. 
He's  a-headin'  out  to  find  this  here  ore  body,  and  so  be 
we.  He'll  tamper  with  our  plans  'n'  we'll  tamper  with 
his'n.  All,"  he  finished,  "leadin'  up  to  v'ilence."  He  paused 
an  instant.  "Who's  this  here  limey?"  he  asked. 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

Povah  grunted.  "On  this  here  kind  of  a  caper,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  like  to  have  anybody  along  I  don't  know  all 
about.  My  hands  is  fair  pricklin'." 

Presently  the  road  widened  out  into  a  valley  that 
stretched  level  a  mile  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Kelsey  swung  her 
leg  back  over  the  saddle,  fitted  her  foot  into  the  stirrup, 
kicked  her  mount  with  the  spurs  and  urged  him  to  a 
gallop,  and  then,  from  the  pure  delight  in  motion,  to  a 
run.  The  horse  responded,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  she  turned  him  and 
dashed  back  to  the  wagon,  where  she  brought  him  to  a 
sliding  stop.  It  had  exhilarated  her.  She  glowed. 
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Mike  swung  his  horse  to  face  her.  His  face  was  in- 
clement. 

"Don't  do  that  again,"  he  said  curtly. 

Sheer  surprise  held  her  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
mutinous  anger  flared. 

"Maybe  you've  forgotten,"  she  said.  "My  name  is  Kelsey 
Bobbs.  I'm  not  the  cook." 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  who  you  are,"  he  said.  "Don't  do 
it  again." 

"I  enjoyed  it.  The  horse  enjoyed  it.  I  shall  do  it  again 
whenever  I  want  to  and  there  is  an  opportunity."  Her 
eyes  flamed  at  him  through  the  tinted  lenses  of  her  spec- 
tacles. "I'll  do  it  right  now." 

She  started  to  swing  her  horse,  to  prick  him  with  the 
spurs,  but  he  leaned  forward  and  grasped  her  bridle. 
Their  knees  touched. 

"Let  go,"  she  said. 

"No." 

Kelsey  stood  up  in  her  left  stirrup  and  swung  the  palm 
of  her  hand  against  his  cheek.  His  face  turned  white 
except  for  the  cheek  her  hand  had  struck,  but  he  did  not 
release  his  grip.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low,  con- 
trolled, unhurried. 

''Miss  Bobbs,"  he  said,  "we  walk  our  horses  because  it  is 
wise  to  do  so.  We  never  gallop  unless  there  is  necessity. 
A  moment  may  come  when  we  will  need  all  the  reserve 
strength  a  horse  has  to  give.  A  lamed  horse  would  be  a 
grave  inconvenience,  and  a  lamed  rider  would  be  a 
calamity.  If  you  do  so  again  your  horse  will  be  taken  from 
you  and  you  will  ride  in  the  wagon." 
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His  hand  opened  and  he  released  her  bridle.  Then, 
without  another  word,  he  turned  and  rode  forward,  his 
back  erect,  his  shoulders  square.  Kelsey  glared  after  him. 
She  bit  her  lip  in  humiliation.  Then  she  was  ashamed. 
She  recognized  the  reasonableness  of  what  he  had  said  to 
her,  was  humiliated  that  she  had  so  far  forgotten  her 
dignity  as  to  strike  him.  But  he  should  never  know  it — 
never. 

She  dropped  back  and  presently  Mr.  Povah's  nasal  voice 
was  speaking. 

"He  should  a'  took  a  broomhandle  to  ye,"  he  said  con- 
versationally. "That  there  young  feller's  a-headin'  fur 
woman  trouble.  Ye  got  to  start  out  by  makin'  a  woman 
respect  ye,  by  dad!  He's  the  kind  that  don't  deserve  never 
to  have  no  more'n  one  wife  'n'  be  henpecked.  He  sh'u'd 
'a'  shook  your  teeth  loose.  That  would  'a'  settled  things 
for  good." 

"Maybe  with  a  squaw,"  Kelsey  said  bitterly. 

"The'  hain't  no  difference  betwixt  you  'n'  a  squaw," 
said  Mr.  Povah  mildly,  "except  that  she's  more  useful 
'n'  you  bathe  oftener."  He  lifted  his  beak  and  sniffed. 
Then  he  spurred  forward  to  Mike  Bronson's  side.  "The's 
the  reek  of  rain  in  the  air,"  he  said. 

Mike  looked  around  the  cloudless  horizon.  Far  to  the 
right  were  slender  pinnacles  of  rock  standing  like  man- 
made  obelisks,  drenched  in  brilliant  sunlight.  At  the  left 
were  rosy  cliffs  rising  sheer  for  hundreds  of  feet.  Ahead 
was  sand  and  sand  and  sand,  white,  almost  trackless  in 
which  the  road  all  but  disappeared. 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  asked. 
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"I  hain't  ever  sure  it's  a-goin'  to  rain  till  I  feel  it  on 
my  face,"  Povah  said.  "But  this'll  be  a  hell  of  a  spot  to  get 
ketched  in  it." 

"What's  ahead?"  Mike  asked.  "Do  we  climb  out  of  this 
sand?" 

"Haow  sh'u'd  I  know?"  Povah  asked.  "We  got  a  right 
to  hurry  'n'  hope.  Come  a  downpour  and  this  here  place 
could  be  a  river  or  a  lake  before  ye  kin  spit." 

Mike  looked  at  the  heavily  loaded  wagon.  Its  four  horses 
strained.  Their  hooves  sank  at  each  step  to  the  fetlocks; 
the  wheels  crunched  and  cut  ruts  in  the  deep  sand,  and 
the  wagon  lurched  and  creaked.  It  was  necessary  to  stop 
at  frequent  intervals  to  rest  the  horses,  and  haste  was  im- 
possible. 

"What,"  asked  Mike,  "would  you  advise?" 

"Keep  a-pluggin',"  said  Povah.  "Mebby  we'll  git  a 
break  of  luck." 

In  an  hour  the  sun  seemed  less  brilliant  though  clouds 
were  not  yet  visible,  and  the  moving  air  took  on  a  pene- 
trating coldness.  Then  the  sky  was  no  longer  blue  and  a 
sort  of  mist  obscured  the  heavens,  a  mist  that  thickened 
into  clouds.  The  horses  strained  and  lathered  against  their 
collars.  It  was  a  race  of  snails.  But  before  the  first  drop  fell 
the  break  of  luck  came.  The  track  left  the  floor  of  the 
gorge  and  underfoot  was  rock,  uneven,  rutted,  but  climb- 
ing and  solid  underfoot.  Mike  breathed  more  freely.  An- 
other half  mile  brought  them  to  a  break  in  the  rock  wall 
that  widened  into  a  little  canyon  dotted  with  gnarled 
cedars,  but  firm  of  floor  and  safe  from  flood.  Into  this  the 
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wagon  swung.  On  the  western  side,  fifty  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  canyon  there  was  a  shelf,  and  giving  off  the 
shelf  a  break  in  the  red  rock  wall  which  might  be  a  cave 
of  depth  with  promise  of  shelter.  If  it  could  be  reached, 
if  bedrolls  and  provisions  could  be  carried  to  its  floor, 
there  might  be  found  some  degree  of  comfort  during  the 
storm. 

Mike  Bronson  assayed  the  scramble  among  the  detritus 
and  rock  fragments  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  It  was  not  an 
easy  climb,  but  possible.  There  were  ledges,  footholds 
that  made  a  way  to  the  cave.  From  the  ledge  he  waved 
and  called. 

Then  Kelsey  saw  efficiency.  Each  man  knew  his  task 
and  devoted  himself  to  carrying  it  out.  Spatters  of  rain 
were  drifting  in  on  the  cold  wind. 

"Scamper  up,"  Povah  said  to  her,  and  she,  followed  by 
her  father,  climbed  to  the  dome  shaped  opening  that, 
when  she  reached  it,  cut  far  back  into  the  solid  rock.  It 
was  shelter  to  which  no  rain  could  penetrate.  Panting 
men  deposited  bedrolls  and  cooking  utensils  and  cases  of 
food  against  the  rear  wall,  and  went  down  again  to  unspan 
the  horses  and  make  them  secure  as  best  they  could.  A 
couple  of  them  gathered  what  wood  was  to  be  found,  dried 
limbs  of  ancient  cedars,  and  toted  it  up  the  rocks  for  the 
fire  that  would  give  warmth  and  cook  food  and  coffee.  The 
gusts  of  rain  became  a  downpour.  The  world  was  blotted 
out  by  rain  so  heavy  that  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  it 
for  more  than  a  few  yards.  But  the  party  was  safe  and  dry. 
Only  the  horses  and  the  wagon  with  its  canvas  cover  tightly 
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lashed  were  left  in  the  open  to  endure  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 

Fire  crackled  and  blazed  and  Kelsey,  chilled  to  the 
bone,  crouched  beside  it  stretching  out  her  ungloved 
hands  to  its  warmth. 

"What  a  cozy  little  home,"  she  said  to  Mike,  thus  offer- 
ing the  olive  branch. 

"Nice  you  like  it,"  he  answered.  "We  may  be  here  for 
days  or  for  weeks."  He  smiled  at  her  wryly.  "You  can't 
call  a  taxicab  and  go  home." 

"If,"  she  answered,  "I  had  a  magic  carpet,  I'd  use  it  as 
a  blanket."  She  sank  back  on  her  elbow.  "There's  no  spot 
on  earth  I'd  rather  be  than  here." 


Chapter  Ten 

KELSEY  sat  on  her  bedroll,  an  extra  blanket  about  her 
shoulders.  A  gray  curtain  had  closed  down  over  the 
half-moon  opening  of  the  cave  shutting  them  in  from  a 
world  drenched  and  invisible.  She  had  never  seen  such 
a  deluge  of  Yain.  Across  the  fire  from  her  the  limey's 
monocle  glittered  each  time  he  moved  his  head.  Her 
father  suffered  discomfort  in  silence  and  smoked  intermi- 
nable cigars.  Mike  Bronson  stirred  about,  checking  sup- 
plies, seeing  to  it  they  were  safely  disposed,  and  saying  a 
word  to  each  of  the  men.  Presently  he  found  a  seat  be- 
tween Kelsey  and  her  father  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

"How  long?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs. 

Mike  shook  his  head.  "Several  days  before  it  will  be 
safe  to  move,"  he  said.  "Depends  on  the  duration  of  the 
rain.  Have  to  wait  for  the  roads  to  dry  out  and  the  creeks 
to  subside."  He  turned  to  Kelsey.  "This  ledge,  this  cave, 
is  the  sort  of  place  the  Pueblos  used  to  select  to  build  their 
houses,"  he  said.  "Betatakin  is  like  this — much  higher 
above  the  floor  of  the  canyon,  and  much  larger." 

"I  say,  fella-me-lad,"  said  Cavendish,  "you  archeological 
chaps  set  dates.  You  run  upon  a  ruin  and  then  give  glad 
cries  that  the  prehistoric  johnnies  built  it  on  April  first, 
Anno  Domini  1124.  No  inscriptions,  no  cornerstones  with 
dates.  The  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye,  if  you  follow  me. 
How  do  you  do  the  trick?" 

95 
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"One  determining  factor,"  answered  Mike  seriously,  "is 
dendrochronology. ' ' 

"Oh,  come  now!  Come!  Come!  What?  What?" 

"Dendrochronology,"  Mike  explained,  "is  the  science 
of  ascribing  dates  by  the  study  of  tree  rings.  Each  tree  ring 
shows  a  year  of  growth.  Not  all  the  same  size.  In  a  wet  year 
the  tree  adds  girth  more  rapidly  and  produces  a  broader 
ring.  In  a  dry  year  it  produces  a  narrower  growth.  Mak- 
ing a  characteristic  pattern." 

"Like  fingerprints?"  asked  Kelsey,  interested. 

"Fingerprints  are  individual.  No  two  alike.  Tree  rings 
are  general — with  modifications,  of  course,  due  to  what 
kind  of  a  tree  it  is,  or  location,  or  otherwise.  But  to  make  it 
clear  we  will  say  that  a  common  pattern  is  formed.  An 
infinite  number  of  painstaking  comparisons  have  made  it 
possible  to  make  of  the  study  an  exact  science." 

"You  mean,"  asked  Bobbs,  "that  you  can  take  a  cross 
section  of  a  tree,  point  to  any  ring  and  state  that  this  ring 
was  produced  in  a  certain  year?" 

"Something  like  that.  In  the  university  is  a  polished 
cross  section  of  a  sequoia.  Every  ring  is  distinct.  The  rings 
are  identified  by  ribbons  running  to  the  outer  circumfer- 
ence to  which  are  affixed  cards.  The  cards  say,  "In  this 
year  Christ  was  born,"  or  in  the  year  of  this  ring  Nero 
fiddled  while  Rome  burned,  or  Drake  defeated  the  In- 
vincible Armada  here.  So  we  are  able  to  date  the  build- 
ing of,  say,  the  Kiet  Seel  ruins  by  cutting  a  section  of  one 
of  the  structural  timbers,  and  determine  that  the  tree  was 
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felled  in,  say,  1129.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  dendro- 
chronology." 

Mike  talked  on,  partly  because  he  was  interested  in  his 
subject  and  could  make  it  interesting,  partly  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  take  their  thoughts  off  their 
discomforts.  The  cook  busied  himself  preparing  supper, 
and  soon  after  each  member  of  the  party  crawled  into  his 
bedroll,  and,  exhausted  by  a  hard  day's  ride,  was  soon 
asleep  and  the  cave  unmusical  with  an  assortment  of 
snores. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  had  abated  to  a  drizzle.  Before 
noon  the  skies  were  clear  again  and  the  sun  shining  with 
that  clear  brightness  which  makes  possible  the  incompa- 
rable play  of  pastel  colors  that  makes  of  the  panorama  of 
northern  Arizona  a  thing  of  weird  and  unbelievable  beauty. 
Kelsey  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  shelf  peering  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  box  canyon  upon  a  land  which  seemed  to 
be  not  of  this  world,  but  of  some  strange,  magic  planet 
inhabitable  only  by  weird  beings  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers.  Pinnacles  of  strange  shapes  lifted  them- 
selves in  naming  purples;  truncated  cones  of  mauve  or 
lavender;  mighty  cliffs  shifting  their  colors  momentarily 
under  the  climbing  sun.  Shapes  were  everywhere  that 
could  have  been  constructed  by  no  natural  causes,  but  only 
by  the  art  of  some  weird,  titanic,  superhuman  genius. 
There  were  combinations  of  color  so  lovely,  so  eccentric 
that  no  human  mind  could  have  planned  them  or  trans- 
ferred them  from  palette  to  canvas.  It  awed  her,  frightened 
her,  made  her  feel  infinitesimally  minute.  But  one  sensa- 
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tion  they  communicated  to  her  that  was  welcome  and 
clement,  and  that  was  cleanness.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
washed  and  purified  within  and  without.  Her  soul  poised 
with  bated  breath. 

The  floor  of  the  box  canyon  was  a  quagmire  in  which  the 
men  floundered  about  seeing  to  horses  and  such  equip- 
ment as  it  had  been  impossible  to  carry  to  the  shelter  of 
the  cave.  Far  below  was  a  rushing  torrent  where  yesterday 
had  been  a  ribbon  of  white,  powdery  sand.  The  air  sang. 

From  her  vantage  point  she  could  see  saddle  blankets 
spread  on  the  rocks,  horses  nuzzling  for  sparse  grass.  Mr. 
Povah  rubbing  away  at  harness  straps,  and  the  general  ac- 
tivities of  a  party  such  as  this  putting  things  to  rights  after  a 
storm.  Movement  toward  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  caught 
her  eye.  It  was  not  exactly  stealthy  movement,  but  it  was 
circumspect.  There  was  a  certain  studied  nonchalance 
about  it  that  advertised  it  as  artificial,  as  being  conduct 
toward  which  the  man  did  not  wish  to  draw  attention.  It 
was  the  limey  who  moved  there,  and  Kelsey  would  have 
made  a  sizable  bet  that  he  had  not  gotten  so  much  as  a 
fleck  of  mud  on  his  polished  boots.  He  seemed  to  be  edging 
toward  the  crack  in  the  sandstone  walls  that  gave  egress  to 
the  road  that  had  brought  them  here,  and  presently  he  dis- 
appeared around  the  shoulder  of  rock. 

Curiosity,  something  stronger  than  curiosity,  moved 
Kelsey.  She  scrambled  down  from  the  floor  of  the  cave  and 
picked  her  way  among  fallen  rocks  and  detritus  along  the 
wall,  where  she  could  walk  dry  of  foot  to  the  portal  of  the 
canyon.  Here,  before  exposing  herself,  she  stood  listening 
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and  peering.  The  limey  had  turned  to  the  right.  Kelsey 
made  her  way  swiftly  across  the  couple  of  hundred  feet 
that  stretched  between  jaw  and  jaw  and  crouched  behind  a 
great  red  rock. 

In  a  moment  she  made  out  the  figure  of  the  limey.  He 
had  climbed  and  now  stood  in  stark  silhouette  against  the 
sky  on  top  of  a  rounded  boulder.  Then  he  did  a  strange 
thing.  He  commenced  to  move  his  arms  in  jerky,  precise 
movements  as  if  he  were  taking  some  lonely,  rhythmic 
setting-up  exercises.  But  he  used  only  his  arms.  His  body 
did  not  bend  or  sway.  One  arm  would  now  be  stretched 
rigidly  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  other  arm  would 
rise  vertically  above  his  head.  The  movements  were  stiff, 
precise,  like  the  action  of  an  automaton.  They  seemed 
to  click.  To  click!  Kelsey  thought  of  the  clicking  of  a 
telegraph  instrument!  The  movements  were  not  haphazard. 
They  followed  a  pattern.  Then  she  knew  what  she  was 
seeing.  It  was  semaphore.  The  limey  was  signalling,  he 
was  sending  a  message  by  code  into  the  fastness  below  and 
to  the  east  of  his  position.  It  was  startling.  Either  the  man 
had  gone  mad  or  he  was  amusing  himself  senselessly  by 
practicing  an  exercise,  or  he  was  trying  to  communicate 
with  some  person  invisible  to  her. 

The  limey  was  an  odd  duck,  but  he  was  not  mad.  He 
might  be  eccentric,  but  she  did  not  think  he  would  seek 
out  a  lonely  rock  just  for  the  business  of  exercising  his 
arms,  or  of  practicing  some  Boy  Scout  routine.  He  was 
talking  to  someone.  This  scene  had  some  connection  with 
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that  other  thing  she  had  spied  upon  in  Gallup  at  the 
looting  of  the  grocery  store. 

The  limey's  back  was  toward  her,  so  Kelsey  ventured  to 
move  forward,  keeping  in  the  concealment  of  the  tumbled 
rocks.  Presently  she  crouched  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
man  where  she  could  peer  through  a  v-shaped  opening 
between  two  riven  boulders.  And  then,  half  a  mile  away, 
standing  atop  of  another  boulder,  she  saw  another  man, 
tiny  but  clearly  visible  against  the  sky.  And  he  was  making 
motions  with  his  arms,  stiff,  staccato,  purposeful  gyrations 
in  reply  to  Cavendish. 

As  she  watched,  the  distant  individual  made  a  final 
movement  as  if  to  put  a  period  to  his  sending  and,  leaping 
down  from  his  vantage  point,  disappeared.  She  heard  the 
limey  scrambling  above  her  and  made  herself  small  in  her 
place  of  concealment.  He  came  down  the  steep  slope, 
monocle  gleaming  in  his  eye,  face  expressionless  and 
vacuous.  As  he  passed  she  could  have  tossed  a  pebble  at 
his  feet,  but  she  did  not  move.  Somehow  she  felt  it  would 
be  unwise  to  move  or  to  betray  her  presence.  Cavendish 
went  leisurely  past  her,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  obliterated 
road,  and  disappeared  through  the  portal  of  the  canyon. 
Kelsey  waited  a  full  five  minutes  before  she  followed. 
When  she  entered  the  hidden  valley  again  the  limey  was 
at  the  wagon  helping  Povah  to  grease  an  axle  from  which 
the  wheel  had  been  removed.  Povah!  It  was  Povah  who 
had  complained  of  a  numbness  in  his  hands  which  presaged 
ill  fortune.  It  was  Povah  who  had  experienced  a  tickling 
feeling  between  his  shoulders  as  if  someone  unseen  were 
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following  him.  Povah's  psychic  power,  inherited  from  a 
mother  with  second-sight,  had  not  played  him  false. 

Lurking  in  the  canyons  and  ravines  and  draws  of  the 
mountains  behind  them  were  men  who  followed  the  ex- 
pedition, men  whose  presence  was  known  to  the  limey  and 
with  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  communicate.  Kelsey 
sat  on  a  rock  and  brooded.  What  did  it  mean?  Who  were 
these  men  and  what  was  their  purpose  in  dogging  the 
expedition  through  the  wilds?  Were  they  enemies  to  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition,  hired  by  Skillman  to  frustrate 
it?  Were  they  merely  travelers,  indifferent  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  but  following  it  merely  to  be  guided  to 
a  destination?  Who  were  they  and  what  was  their  purpose, 
and  who  was  the  limey  who,  that  night  in  Gallup,  had 
seemed  to  be  their  commander? 

Also  the  question  was  imperative — what  she  should  do 
about  it?  Would  it  be  wise  to  pretend  ignorance  and  to 
let  matters  take  their  course  until  they  resolved  themselves 
into  an  explanation?  Would  it  be  her  duty  to  disclose 
what  she  had  seen  to  Mike  Bronson?  Would  it  be  better 
to  pin  down  the  limey  and  ask  pointed  questions? 

She  considered  all  these  things.  It  occurred  to  her  that 
any  action  on  her  part  might  precipitate  matters — if  there 
were  matters  to  be  precipitated.  They  were  a  tiny  party, 
remote  from  all  law.  In  Gallup  she  had  seen  many  men, 
three  times  the  number  of  the  party  in  the  canyon.  Against 
them,  if  they  came  to  do  violence,  the  party  would  be  help- 
less. And  so  far  they  had  done  nothing  but  follow  at  a 
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distance,  making  no  threat,  committing  no  overt  act  of 
enmity. 

She  considered  this.  Nothing  had  happened  so  far.  It 
might  be  nothing  would  happen  if  she  did  not  cause  it  to 
happen  by  raising  the  alarm.  The  limey  undoubtedly 
would  deny.  He  might  be  more  plausible  than  she  and 
she  would  be  made  to  look  foolish  because  she  had  had  an 
attack  of  nerves  and  had  seen  things  that  did  not  exist. 
Her  objection  to  seeming  girlish  and  jittery  and  foolish 
was  imperative. 

She  saw  Povah  and  the  limey  replace  the  wagon  wheel 
and  screw  on  the  nut.  Povah  straightened  and  stretched, 
said  something  to  Cavendish,  and  then  squished  across  the 
flat,  coming  in  a  direct  line  toward  her.  He  stopped  and 
peered  down  at  her  with  little,  shrewd  eyes. 

"I  seen  the  limey  hyper  out  kind  of  sly-like,"  he  said. 
"Yeah.  And  then  I  seen  you  f oiler  him." 

"So?"  said  Kelsey. 

"Ye  didn't  act,"  said  Povah,  "like  ye  was  a-goin'  out 
to  keep  no  social  date  with  him,  but  I  wouldn't  state 
positive.  I  wouldn't  state  positive  nothin'  about  a  woman, 
me  havin'  been  married  as  many  times  as  I  have,  'n'  so 
familiar  with  their  kind  of  devious  ways.  Yes'm.  All  the 
same,  if  it  was  a  social  date  I  jest  want  to  advise  ye  agin 
it.  Me  bein'  a  sort  of  chaperone,  like  ye  might  say.  If 
'twan't  no  randy-voo  behind  a  rock,  then  I'd*  sort  of  like 
to  know  what  fur  ye  follered  him,  and  what  ye  seen,  if  any. 
What  say?" 

Kelsey  resented  his  questioning,  his  tone,  his  saturnine 
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manner.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  in  that  moment  made 
up  her  mind. 

"What  do  I  say?"  she  asked  acidly.  "I  say,  Mr.  Povah, 
that  it  would  be  very  nice  indeed  if  you  minded  your 
own  business." 

He  did  not  shrug.  "I  hope,"  he  said  dryly,  "ye  don't 
never  have  reason  to  wish  I  didn't.  But  I  calc'late  ye  will." 

Kelsey  was  not  comfortable  as  she  sat  on  her  bedroll 
and  considered.  She  had  rebuffed  Mr.  Povah,  and  she 
should  not  have  rebuffed  him.  It  might  well  be  that  Mike 
Bronson  would  rebuff  her  if  she  went  to  him  with  her  story, 
but  Povah  would  have  listened  and  would  have  known 
what  to  do.  He  had  his  own  suspicions.  Resentment  against 
Mike  and  his  manner  toward  her  had  swayed  her,  prej- 
udiced her,  so  that  she  had  not  conducted  herself  well; 
so  that  she  had  not  been  a  loyal  member  of  a  threatened 
expedition.  Because  of  her  disaster  might  come. 

She  got  up  from  her  place  to  seek  her  father's  advice. 

"Dad,"  she  said,  "as  man  to  man,  what's  your  opinion  of 
the  limey?" 

"Typical  remittance  man,"  he  said  promptly.  "Family 
in  England  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  Shipped  him  here 
to  get  him  off  their  hands.  What  stirs  up  your  curiosity?" 

She  told  him  what  she  had  seen  in  Gallup,  of  the  raid 
on  the  remote  store,  of  the  men  carrying  off  loot  on  their 
backs,  of  the  man  in  command,  of  the  glitter  in  the  dark- 
ness that  might  have  been  a  monocle. 

Mr.  Bobbs  shook  his  head.  "I  think  you  were  seeing 
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things.  Probably  some  perfectly  natural  explanation.  The 
storekeeper  might  have  been  moving  his  stock.  And,  my 
dear,  you're  by  no  means  certain  the  man  was  Cavendish." 
He  paused  and  considered  the  matter.  "He  was  a  stranger 
in  Gallup.  The  hotel  clerk  talked  about  him.  He  arrived 
only  a  couple  of  days  before  we  did  and  knew  nobody.  No, 
Kelsey,  I  think  you  let  your  imagination  run  away  from 
you." 

"But  just  now,"  she  said,  "I  saw  something  else.  I  saw 
him  sending  semaphore  signals  to  someone  in  the  distance. 
And  whoever  it  was  answered  the  signals." 

"How  far  away  was  this  other  person?"  her  father  asked 
indulgently. 

"So  distant  I  could  barely  see  him,"  she  said  honestly. 

"Who  would  he  be  signaling  to?  Not  Indians."  Mr. 
Bobbs  smiled  at  her.  "We  know  Skillman  is  in  the  other 
direction.  The  limey's  an  odd  chap.  Just  like  him  to  stand 
on  a  rock  and  wave  his  arms  for  exercise.  You're  over- 
excited by  all  this  adventure.  Really,  my  dear,  I  think 
you've  been  seeing  spooks." 

"But  there's  an  odd  chance  I  may  be  right,"  she  said 
stubbornly.  "Even  if  it's  only  a  remote  chance  ought  I 
not  to  tell  Mr.  Bronson." 

"He  has  plenty  on  his  mind,"  Mr.  Bobbs  said,  "but 
possibly  you're  right.  If  you  really  believe  it.  Can't  do 
harm.  Come  along  and  we'll  lay  it  all  before  him." 

They  found  Mike  and  drew  him  aside.  "Mike,"  said 
Mr.  Bobbs,  "my  daughter  has  notions.  She  thinks  she  ought 
to  tell  you." 
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"I'm  listening,"  Mike  said. 

She  repeated  what  she  had  reported  to  her  father.  Mike 
listened  gravely  if  not  with  complete  courtesy.  Clearly  he 
placed  no  credence  in  her  story  and  was  at  little  pains  to 
conceal  his  complete  unbelief  and  his  impatience  with 
feminine  vagaries  of  imagination. 

"You  really  think  you  saw  these  things?"  he  asked. 

"Otherwise  I  would  not  have  told  you,"  she  said. 

"Miss  Bobbs,"  he  said,  "I  am  faced  by  definite  facts  that 
will  keep  my  hands  full.  I've  no  doubt  you  think  you  saw 
what  you  say  you  have  seen.  But  it  is  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it.  Parse  it  for  yourself  and  you  will  see  that  is  so." 

She  compressed  her  lips  to  restrain  angry  words.  Then 
she  said  coldly.  "At  least,"  she  said,  "as  leader  of  this  party, 
you  will  keep  your  eye  on  the  limey." 

"As  leader  of  this  party,"  he  said,  "I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
everybody." 


Chapter  Eleven 
# 

FOR  three  days,  waiting  for  roads  to  dry  and  become 
passable  and  for  streams  to  subside,  the  expedition 
lived  as  cave  dwellers  on  their  shelf  of  rock.  The  weather 
was  clear  after  the  rains  and  the  air  so  crisp  it  seemed 
almost  powdery  to  the  touch.  There  was  little  to  do.  Mike 
Bronson  found  it  difficult  to  invent  tasks  to  keep  the  men 
busy  and  they  whiled  away  the  time  with  a  dog-eared  pack 
of  cards.  The  limey  and  Jack  Maxwell  sought  Kelsey 
Bobbs'  society  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  com- 
menced to  regard  each  other  with  unfriendly  eyes.  Kelsey 
read  the  signs  and  raised  a  protective  barrier  between  them 
and  herself.  It  was  the  old  thing  starting  over  again. 
Even  here  in  this  fastness  she  could  not  escape  from  it. 
For  days  she  had  known  a  sense  of  freedom  and  of  serenity 
and  of  tremendous  relief.  But  now,  again,  she  was  the 
pursued. 

Maxwell  was  young  and  intense  and  direct.  The  limey 
was  adroit  and  devious  in  his  approach  to  her,  but  super- 
cilious to  his  rival.  It  was  a  game  that  almost  any  girl 
would  have  enjoyed,  but  Kelsey  did  not  enjoy  it.  It 
offended  her,  revolted  her.  She  was  aware  that  it  was  not 
herself,  her  own  peculiar  and  individual  attributes  that 
attracted  the  two  men.  It  was  simply  that  they  were  men 
and  she  was  a  girl — the  only  available  girl.  They  were 
106 
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not  individuals,  they  were  males  whose  primitive  urge  was 
to  bay  after  any  female  who  came  within  reach  of  their 
hands.  It  went  further  than  that.  She  felt  that  she  was  at 
fault,  that,  unconsciously,  against  her  will,  she  gave  off 
some  peculiar  emanation,  more  alluring  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  girl,  that  attracted  men  to  her.  And  she  hated 
herself  for  it. 

She  was  oddly  grateful  to  Mike  Bronson  who  remained 
aloof  from  her,  and  much  as  she  fancied  she  disliked  the 
young  man  for  his  gaucheries,  she  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
sort  of  refuge  because  he  had  not  succumbed  and  because 
he  appeared  to  be  impervious. 

So  she  avoided  the  limey  and  Maxwell  to  the  point  of 
rudeness  and  actually  sought  and  found  opportunities  to 
be  with  Mike.  Cavendish  and  Maxwell  played  a  sort  of 
game  of  chess  to  detach  her  and  be  alone  with  her.  Mike 
was  obvious  in  his  determination  to  avoid  her.  Old  man 
Povah  watched  the  comedy  with  sardonic  eye. 

She  followed  Mike  to  the  portal  of  the  canyon  where  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  sandstone  wall  looking  anxiously 
at  the  country  below.  He  was  eager  to  be  started,  im- 
patient of  delay.  He  turned  his  head  as  she  came  up  behind 
him  and  his  face  contained  no  warmth  of  welcome. 

"When  can  we  start  again?"  she  asked. 

"You  have,"  he  said,  "asked  me  that  four  times  today. 
The  answer  is  the  same.  You  know  it.  Why  do  you  follow 
me  about?" 

"It  is  not,"  she  said,  "that  I  love  you  more,  but  that 
I  love  the  limey  and  Maxwell  less." 
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"Maybe,"  he  said,  "you  can  see  why  I  was  not  enthusias- 
tic about  your  presence  in  this  party.  I  have  enough 
troubles  without  being  compelled  to  cope  with  biology." 

"I'm  not  begging  you  to  cope  with  anything,"  she  said 
shortly. 

"Next,"  he  said  distastefully,  "we'll  have  old  man  Povah 
and  the  men  sitting  in  a  circle  around  you  with  their 
tongues  hanging  out.  Men  get  on  each  other's  nerves  when 
they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  each  other  for  weeks 
and  months.  That's  bad  enough.  But  when  it  is  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  a  woman,  the  danger  is  multiplied. 
Next  thing  they'll  be  flying  at  each  other's  throats." 

"It's  not  my  fault,"  she  said  in  weak  defense. 

"It's  your  fault  for  being  where  you  don't  belong,"  he 
answered. 

"At  least,"  she  said  bitterly,  "you  don't  join  in  the 
hunt." 

"I  hope  I  make  that  apparent." 

"To  my  great  satisfaction,"  Kelsey  said. 

"You  don't  really  have  to  make  it  worse,"  he  told  her. 

"How,"  she  asked,  "do  I  make  it  worse?  I  do  everything 
I  can  to  repel  them.  I  hate  it." 

"So,"  he  said  with  sarcasm,  "you  spill  oil  on  the  fire 
by  adding  a  touch  of  mystery." 

"Mystery!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Those  damned,  dark-lensed  spectacles,"  he  said.  "You 
have  every  man  wondering  why  you  wear  them,  and  what 
is  hidden  by  them.  They  can  see  how  tall  you  are  and 
how  wide.  It  is. apparent  that  you  have  a  feminine  figure 
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which  a  great  many  men  would  consider  attractive.  The 
bottom  part  of  your  face  looks  as  if  you  might  be  rather 
pretty.  But  you  wear  a  mask  so  they  have  to  guess  about 
how  pretty  you  are,  and  what  your  eyes  look  like.  A  dratted 
mystery."  He  frowned  at  her.  "What's  the  big  idea?  What's 
the  matter  with  your  eyes?  Are  they  cocked?" 

Kelsey  resorted  to  flippancy.  "Si  ton  ami  est  borgne," 
she  said  pertly,  "regardez  le  profile 

"I  understand  French,"  he  said,  "even  the  more  trite 
aphorisms.  This  one  does  not  apply.  'If  your  friend  is 
cross-eyed,  look  at  his  profile,'  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  I'll  make  up  one  myself  that  fits.  'If  you  want  to  set 
people  hunting  for  something,  make  it  evident  you  have 
hidden  it.'  " 

Her  hand  went  up  to  her  glasses  and  for  an  instant  it 
seemed  she  was  about  to  snatch  them  off.  But  she  com- 
pressed her  lips  and  let  her  hand  fall.  "No  ..."  she  said. 
"No.  .  .  .  No."  And  then,  "Listen,  Mike" — it  was  the  first 
time  she  ever  had  called  him  Mike — "let  me  stay  here.  I 
won't  talk  or  bother.  Just  let  me  stay  here.  They'll  leave 
me  alone.  I  won't  ask  questions.  I  won't  say  a  word.  Just 
let  me  stay." 

He  turned  the  whole  upper  part  of  his  body  slowly  and 
stared  down  at  her. 

"Is  this,"  he  demanded,  "a  pass?" 

"It's  not.  I  promise  it's  not.  I — I  detest  you.  I  wouldn't 
make  a  pass  at  you.  If  you  were  the  last  man  alive  I 
wouldn't." 

He  continued  to  stare  at  her  in  puzzled  silence  and  then 
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he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "All  right,"  he  said.  He  spoke 
colloquially  for  the  first  time  in  her  hearing,  and  not  with 
that  touch  of  the  pedantic  that  marked  his  common  speech. 
"All  right.  Stick  around.  But  keep  your  trap  shut.  I  want 
to  think." 

A  strong  breeze  stirred  the  gnarled  cedars.  From  the 
talk  of  the  men  Kelsey  knew  this  would  help  to  dry  the 
roads  and  make  them  passable.  Not,  she  thought,  looking 
through  the  portal,  that  there  was  much  road  to  dry — a 
track  over  which  unshod  Indian  ponies  had  passed,  or 
Navaho  wagons  carting  wool  to  the  trading  post. 

"Your  friend,  Skillman,"  Mike  said  after  a  time,  "will 
be  on  his  way  to  Kayenta.  He  has  a  decent  road,  passable 
to  motor  cars.  It's  the  entrance  to  Monument  Valley.  You 
can  reach  Betatakin  Cave  and  the  ruins  from  there.  But 
at  Kayenta  he  will  have  to  take  to  horses.  It  is  possible 
he  will  arrive  there  before  us." 

"Then  what?"  she  asked. 

"They  will  head  to  the  northeast,  following  the  general 
line  of  Tuende  Creek  toward  Mexican  Water.  Somewhere 
in  that  region  they  will  leave  the  train.  Prospectors  do  not 
scratch  for  minerals  along  the  roadside.  If  there  were 
mysterious  torreones  along  a  path  even  slightly  traveled, 
they  would  have  been  reported.  Only  Big  Nose  Kelly  knows 
where  that  spot  may  be.  If  Skillman  has  left  Kayenta 
when  we  arrive  we  must  keep  on  his  heels.  If  he  has  not 
come  we  must  wait  for  him." 

"With,"  said  Kelsey,  "the  strictly  legal  intention  of 
kidnapping  Kelly  back  again." 
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"Exactly,"  Mike  answered. 

"Whereupon,"  Kelsey  speculated,  "they  will  have  to 
snatch  him  from  us  and  so  on  and  so  on,  back  and  forth." 

"Once  we  get  possession  of  Kelly,"  he  said  grimly,  "we 
will  keep  him." 

"But  what  is  to  stop  their  following  us?" 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  precisely  the  point  I  am  consider- 
ing. I  shall  have  to  devise  an  expedient  to  discourage  them. 
An  ore  body  worth,  perhaps,  millions  of  dollars,  is  the 
prize  in  this  contest.  I've  heard  of  men  getting  rough  with 
each  other  when  much  less  was  at  stake." 

She  studied  him  and  was  doubtful.  "Just  how  rough, 
crude,  and  uncultured  are  you  prepared  to  become?"  she 
asked. 

"I  fancy,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  able  to  cut  my  manners  to 
fit  longitude  and  latitude.  I  see  nothing  resembling  a  draw- 
ing room  in  our  vicinity.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Book 
of  Etiquette  is  so  slight — as  you  once  pointed  out — that 
I  shall  be  able  to  forget  it." 

"What  makes  you  think,"  she  asked,  "that  you  can  come 
up  to  such  specifications?  Oh,  I  know  you  had  a  dandy 
fight  in  Gallup.  But  outside  of  that  what  war  were  you 
ever  in?  I  once  heard  a  wise  man  say  that  no  man  is  grown 
up  until  he  has  struck  his  enemy  and  kissed  his  woman." 

Kelsey  regretted  this  as  soon  as  she  had  said  it.  It  was 
provocative,  and  she  had  not  meant  to  be  that.  Far  from 
it. 

He,  however,  chose  to  answer  seriously.  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary," he  said,  "to  strike  a  man  in  order  to  know  that  you 
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can  do  so  if  required.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  kiss  a 
woman  in  order  to  know,  if  you  desired  to  do  so,  that  you 
could  kiss  her  thoroughly." 

"You've  thought  about  it  then?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"I,"  he  said,  "am  introspective  by  nature.  I  have  spent 
many  hours  alone  and  have  found  it  profitable  to  study 
myself.  I  have  placed  myself  in  imagination,  in  many  singu- 
lar emergencies,  and  speculated  upon  how  I  should  con- 
duct myself." 

"There's  a  difference,"  she  said,  "between  theory  and 
practice." 

"Not,"  he  said,  "if  the  theorist  has  correctly  assayed  his 
equipment." 

"I  wouldn't  have  guessed  it,"  Kelsey  said,  "but  you've 
made  me  believe  you  are  vain." 

"It  is  not  vanity,"  he  said,  "to  estimate  correctly  one's 
abilities." 

"Correctly  is  the  trick  word  in  that  sentence,"  she  said. 

Before  he  could  reply  the  cook  battered  upon  a  frying 
pan  with  a  spoon,  summoning  them  to  the  midday  meal. 
They  walked,  Mike  leading  the  way,  to  the  ledge.  He  did 
not  help  her  over  the  rough  places  as  they  climbed  up  to 
the  coffee  and  beans  and  sourdough  biscuit  that  awaited 
them.  All  the  party  was  there.  Uneasily  Kelsey  noted  that 
the  limey  and  Maxwell  frowned  resentfully  at  Mike,  who 
was  oblivious  to  their  jealousy.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  strain 
since  the  expedition  left  Gallup 

One  more  day  and  night  they  were  held  fast  in  the 
canyon,  but  on  the  morning  after  they  were  routed  from 
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their  bedrolls  at  four  o'clock  to  start  out  upon  the  most 
toilsome  day  Kelsey  had  ever  experienced.  Not  that  she 
toiled,  but  she  watched  others  toil.  It  was  a  day  of  mud, 
mud,  and  more  mud,  of  sandy  creek  beds  which  had  be- 
come quagmires  and  into  which  wheels  sank  while  horses 
strained  and  whips  cracked.  There  were  stretches  where 
Povah  had  to  guess  where  the  road  had  been  and  back- 
breaking  hours  of  shoveling  and  cutting  brush  to  spread 
upon  the  treacherous  surface  that  the  wagon  might  be 
tugged  and  hauled  to  more  solid  ground  beyond.  It  was 
the  sort  of  labor  that  made  men  silent  and  morose.  After  a 
day  which  had  carried  them  no  more  than  ten  miles  closer 
to  their  objective  the  party  rolled  in  blankets  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  exhausted.  Even  the  limey  was  mud  to 
the  waist. 

Once  or  twice  they  had  seen  in  the  distance  lonely 
hogans,  and  once  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep  guarded  by 
Navaho  children  who  scuttled  away  like  frightened  rabbits 
and  peered  out  at  them  from  the  shelter  of  rocks  or  brush. 
Once  they  passed  a  hut  before  which  sat  an  enormously 
obese  old  woman,  smoking  leisurely  a  cigar.  Kelsey  waved 
to  her,  but  the  old  woman  did  not  stir  nor  seem  even  to 
lift  her  eyes  to  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  what  white  strangers 
might  be  passing  that  way.  They  saw  one  Indian  dwelling, 
fallen  to  ruin,  its  roof  smashed  in,  and  Povah  explained. 

"Somebody  died  there.  These  Injuns  is  afraid  of  death. 
Won't  tetch  a  dead  person  can  they  help  it.  Or  go  back 
into  a  house  where  a  body  dies.  This  here  family  moved 
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out  'n'  smashed  in  the  roof  so's  nobuddy  else  would  use 
the  hogan." 

On  the  third  day  of  skirting  the  mighty  jumble  of  Black 
Mesa  they  passed  Lolamai  Point  rising  majestically  to  its 
height  of  nearly  8,000  feet,  and  Povah  told  them  that 
Tuende  Creek  and  Kayenta  were  just  ahead. 

"How  far?"  asked  Mike. 

"Five-six  mile,"  said  Mr.  Povah. 

"This,"  Mike  said,  "is  no  time  to  be  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Povah,  you  know  this  country.  Find  a  place  where  we  can 
pull  off  the  road  and  be  concealed." 

"Plenty  canyons  and  draws,"  Mr.  Povah  said.  "I  calc'late 
you'll  be  wantin'  me  to  sashay  into  town  and  nose  around." 

"As  soon  as  we  are  camped,"  Mike  told  him. 

"Best  way,"  the  old  man  said,  "is  to  haul  the  wagon  a 
piece  away  where  it  can't  be  seen,  and  then  pack  what  we 
need  farther  in." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  conceal  the  wagon.  Equipment  was 
then  packed  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  and  the  party  rode 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  toward  the  heights  of  Lolamai  Point 
where  they  found  a  small  level  spot  invisible  to  the  eye 
of  any  traveler  upon  the  road.  Here,  for  the. first  time 
Mike  directed  that  tents  be  broken  out,  small  tents  for 
sleeping  but  not  the  larger  tent  that  would  serve  for  cook- 
ing and  dining  when  they  made  permanent  headquarters. 

"Build  all  the  fire  ye  got  a  mind  to,"  Povah  told  the 
cook.  "The  smoke  won't  carry  up  over  these  hills." 

Povah  remounted  his  horse  and  rode  at  a  walk  toward 
America's  most  remote  post  office.  It  was  two  hours  before 
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he  returned  and  the  party  gathered  around  him  to  hear  his 
report. 

"I  Injuned  down  to  the  rim  of  taown,"  he  said.  "Wan't 
hide  nor  hair  of  no  automobiles  nor  no  excitement  like  as 
if  strangers  was  around.  I  kind  of  scrooched  around  till 
along  comes  a  Injun  ridin'  a  pony  'n'  headin'  for  back 
yonder.  Young  feller.  Drinkin'  a  bottle  of  pink  sody  pop. 
Been  to  Kayenta  a-seein'  life.  Kind  of  shy,  he  was.  Pock- 
marked young  feller.  I  suspicion  he's  been  in  to  pawn  his 
jewelry.  Wan't  wearin'  no  silver.  Wa-al  we  talked  a  spell 
after  I  give  him  my  name.  Hain't  been  no  strangers  in 
Kayenta  since  then.  Looks  like  we  beat  this  other  party 
to  it.  I  dumb  up  to  where  I  could  see  the  ol'  Wetherell 
tradin'  post  a-sprawlin.  Built  of  stone.  Been  there  since 
1906  'n'  looks  it.  Hundred  miles  from  a  railroad.  Yeah. 
Wetherell,  he  used  to  freight  in  his  truck  from  Gallup. 
Cost  him  five  cents  a  pound  to  git  it  to  the  post.  That's 
the  news.  Grub  ready?" 

So  they  were  ahead  of  Pete  Skillman  and  his  party!  Now 
there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  watch  for  his 
coming.  Kelsey  hoped  it  would  be  soon.  She  had  seen 
enough  of  inaction  in  their  cave-refuge  after  the  storm. 

Now,  waiting  for  the  call  to  food,  she  stood  before  her 
tent  peering  at  the  volcanic  cones  that  speared  upward  on 
the  horizon,  black  cones  with  greenish-gray  deposits  down 
their  sides.  A  contrast  they  were,  those  upthrust  masses, 
to  the  eroded  red  buttes  that  were  their  neighbors.  Just 
a  little  way  to  the  west  was  a  tiny  town,  lost  in  all  this  im- 
mensity, but  still  a  town  where  human  beings  dwelt  and 
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went  about  their  daily  tasks.  It  was  the  lost  town.  When 
they  departed  from  Kayenta  that  would  leave  even  this 
rudimentary  civilization  behind,  soon  to  plunge  into  a  vast 
fastness,  possibly  to  look  upon  mountains  and  pinnacles 
and  cliffs  and  valleys  and  creeks  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
white  men  never  before  had  rested. 

"What,"  she  was  thinking,  "will  that  country  give  to 
me?  It  may  give  Dad  his  molybdenite  mine;  it  may  give 
Mike  Bronson  his  torreones.  They  know  what  they  want, 
and  will  be  satisfied  to  get  it.  I — I  don't  know  what  I  want. 
I  wonder  what  I'll  find." 

She  shivered  a  little  as  she  lifted  the  flap  of  her  tent 
and  stooped  to  enter. 

"And,"  was  her  final  thought,  "if  it  gives  me  something, 
will  it  bring  me  happiness  or  misery?" 


Chapter  Twelve 
# 

FROM  an  eminence  Kelsey  Bobbs  scrutinized  the 
huddle  of  buildings  through  Mike  Bronson's  bin- 
oculars. Largest  of  them  was  the  Wetherells  and  Coville 
trading  post,  low,  constructed  of  irregular  blocks  of  rock, 
its  almost  flat  roof  supported  by  big  timbers.  Its  windws 
were  on  a  level  with  the  ground  and  its  doors  so  low  that 
one  must  stoop  to  enter.  She  could  see  the  road  winding 
away  to  the  south  toward  Tonalea  and  Red  Lake  and  more 
remote  Tuba  City.  It  was  up  this  track,  through  Klethla 
Valley  and  the  gorges  of  Marsh  Pass  that  Pete  Skillman 
and  his  party  must  come. 

"An  automobile  and  a  truck,"  she  said. 

Mike  snatched  the  glasses."Two  men  riding  the  truck," 
he  said.  "Maybe  five  more  in  the  car."  He  grunted.  "That's 
why  there  were  so  many  horses  in  the  corral.  They  made 
arrangements  to  buy  horses  here." 

They  watched  the  two  motor  vehicles  approach  and 
come  to  a  halt  before  the  trading  post.  It  was  as  Mike  had 
guessed — five  men  descended  from  the  car.  So  there  were 
seven  in  the  party.  They  entered  the  low  door  of  the  build- 
ing and  remained  inside  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  quench- 
ing their  thirst.  Then  Mike  saw  Pete  Skillman  emerge 
with  a  shirtsleeved,  gray-haired  man  and  walk  to  the  corral 
to  inspect  the  horses. 
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''Was  your  prospector  there?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"He  was  there,"  Mike  said.  "They're  going  to  transfer 
to  pack  horses.  No  wagon.  We'll  have  to  do  the  same." 

They  mounted  and  rode  back  to  the  camping  spot  where 
Mike  reported  to  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"Seven  of  them,  eh?  Call  it  six  if  this  Kelly  is  a  sort 
of  prisoner.  Nine  of  us.  Maxwell,  Povah,  the  two  Cornish- 
men,  the  two  packers,  you,  myself  and  Kelsey." 

"But  their  six,"  Kelsey  said,  "will  be  hard  hombres." 
She  glanced  at  the  men  clustered  around  the  wagon. 
"You've  forgotten  the  limey.  He  makes  ten.  Maybe." 

"Maybe?"  asked  Mike. 

Kelsey  did  not  explain. 

"What  do  we  do,"  Bobbs  asked,  "waylay  them  in  the 
hills  and  take  the  prospector  away  from  them?" 

"Follow,"  said  Mike.  "Keep  out  of  sight,  and  wait  for 
an  opportunity." 

"Pete  Skillman  isn't  a  boob,"  said  Kelsey.  "Do  you  think 
for  a  second  he  doesn't  know  we  started  out  from  Gallup 
and  where  we  were  heading?" 

"I  do  not  underestimate  him,"  Mike  said. 

Bobbs  frowned  at  his  daughter.  "I'm  beginning  to  wish 
you  were  safely  back  in  Phoenix,"  he  said. 

"You're  not  a  two-gun  man  yourself,  darling,"  Kelsey  re- 
torted. 

"I  can  send  you  back  from  Kayenta,"  Mike  suggested 
hopefully. 

Her  only  reply  to  this  was  a  stubborn  setting  of  her  lips. 
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Mike  shrugged.  He  moved  away  to  engage  Povah  in  talk. 
Mr.  Bobbs  went  into  his  tent  to  replenish  his  supply  of 
cigars.  The  limey  and  Maxwell,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet, 
walked  to  Kelsey's  side  and  sat  down,  each  with  grim  deter- 
mination not  to  be  driven  away  by  the  other. 

"Have  you  men  nothing  better  to  do?"  she  demanded 
coldly. 

"Could  there  be  anything  better  to  do?"  Maxwell  asked. 
"If  I  could  get  it  through  this  Englishman's  thick  skull  that 
three  is  a  crowd." 

The  limey  was  supercilious  and  silent,  but  his  gaze 
through  the  gleaming  monocle  was  irritating. 

"Will  you  go  for  a  ride  with  me,  Miss  Bobbs?"  Maxwell 
asked.  "Just  the  two  of  us." 

The  limey  showed  his  even  white  teeth  in  a  provocative 
smile  and  Maxwell  lurched  to  his  feet,  fists  clenched. 
"There's  one  way  to  settle  this,"  he  said  furiously. 

"Tut!  Tut!"  Cavendish  said  indulgently.  "Temper! 
Temper!  Fisticuffs,  what?  Oh,  I  say,  Maxwell!  Settle  noth- 
ing. Distress  Miss  Bobbs.  Does  she  agree  to  crown  the 
winner  with  bay  leaves,  eh?  Naughty!  Naughty!" 

"It  might  as  well  be  one  time  as  another,"  Maxwell  said 
harshly.  "It's  bound  to  come.  You  bloody,  blasted,  one- 
eyed  British  haw-haw." 

The  limey  continued  to  smile  placidly.  "Crude.  Oh,  very 
crude."  He  bowed  to  Kelsey.  "Have  I  your  permission, 
Miss  Bobbs,  to  go  a  little  bit  apart  with  this  inpertinent 
understrapper  and  read  to  him  a  jolly  little  lecture  on 
decorum?" 
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"The  sooner  you  slay  each  other,"  Kelsey  said  savagely, 
"the  happier  I'll  be." 

She  meant  it.  Two  weeks  ago  she  would  have  been 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  two  men  fighting.  Now  she 
wanted  them  to  fight,  wanted  them  to  pummel  and  batter 
each  other.  Anything  to  rid  her  of  their  unwelcome  im- 
portunities. By  so  much  in  a  few  days  she  had  slipped  back 
toward  the  primitive.  Conventions,  inhibitions  had  been 
laid  away  with  dance  orchestras  and  decollete  gowns  and 
the  small-talk  of  night  clubs.  More  quickly  than  she 
realized  she  was  responding  to  environment. 

The  limey  shrugged  and  lifted  himself  to  his  feet.  Then 
he  stiffened  and  look  past  Maxwell's  rigid  figure.  "What 
ho?"  he  exclaimed. 

Something  in  his  face  made  them  turn.  They  saw  two 
riders  coming  into  the  little  draw,  two  riders  under  Stetson 
hats,  legs  encased  in  worn  levis,  spurs  on  heels.  Another 
thing  Kelsey  saw  with  alarm:  each  man  wore  a  holster ed 
pistol.  The  man  on  the  left  was  Pete  Skillman. 

She  glanced  at  the  men  of  her  party.  Every  one  was 
erect,  arms  dangling  awkwardly,  mouths  half  open,  tense, 
taken  by  surprise.  The  two  newcomers  rode  toward  the 
wagon  and  Skillman  threw  up  his  right  arm  in  the  time- 
honored  gesture  of  peace. 

"Afternoon,  Bronson,"  he  said,  and  then,  turning  in  the 
saddle,  swept  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat  to  Kelsey.  "Hello, 
playmate,"  he  called.  "Quiet,  secluded  little  spot  you  have 
here."  He  grinned  at  Mike.  "When  I  heard  you  were  here 
I  naturally  dropped  in  for  a  chat." 
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"When,"  asked  Mike  with  the  air  of  one  completely 
flabbergasted,  "you  heard  we  were  here?" 

"Grapevine,"  Pete  said  genially.  "Do  you  think  there's 
an  Indian  on  the  reservation  who  doesn't  know  you've 
been  on  the  road?  I  hadn't  been  in  Kayenta  twenty  minutes 
before  I  knew  friends  were  in  the  vicinity.  You're  looking 
swell,  Kelsey.  How's  your  father  standing  it?" 

"Give  him  the  once-over,"  Kelsey  said.  "He's  ten  years 
younger."  * 

Mike  was  not  showing  to  advantage.  He  was  being 
played  with,  but  seemed  to  find  no  retort.  He  seemed 
clumsy  and  inadequate  beside  the  debonair  Skillman  and 
Kelsey  was  furious  with  him. 

"This,"  Skillman  continued,  "is  the  only  chance  I'll  have 
to  say  hello.  We're  starting  north  in  the  morning." 

"Oh,  we'll  be  seeing  you  along  the  way,"  Kelsey  said 
flippantly. 

Skillman  shook  his  head.  "Inadvisable,"  he  said.  "I'd 
really  rather  you  didn't.  We're  going  into  a  bad  country. 
Not  fit  for  little  girls.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  my  main  reason  for  dropping  in  was  to  advise  you  to 
keep  out  of  the  badlands." 

"But  we're  looking  forward  to  it,"  Kelsey  said. 

Skillman  smiled  at  her  indulgently  and  then  spoke  to 
Mike.  "Take  the  lady  over  to  see  the  ruins  at  Betatakin. 
Nice  outing.  Well  worth  the  trip.  And  you  can  play  around 
with  your  hobby.  But,  by  all  means  give  up  the  idea  of 
traveling  up  toward  the  Four  Corners." 
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"Rest  your  horse,"  Mike  said.  "The  cook  will  have  grub 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  He  makes  very  respectable  coffee." 

Kelsey  stared  at  him.  Even  Skillman  was  thrown  off  his 
stride  by  the  mild  invitation. 

"We  must  get  back,"  he  said  shortly.  "And  so  must  you," 
he  added  pointedly.  "To  Phoenix.  You're  wasting  your 
time,  Bronson.  Can't  you  see  when  you're  beaten?  Be  a 
sport.  You've  lost." 

Mike  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  "And  there's  venison 
steak.  Povah  shot  a  buck,  slightly  in  violation  of  the  game 
laws,  I  fear." 

Skillman  leaned  down  from  his  horse,  still  courteous  but 
commencing  to  tighten.  "If  I  could  have  your  attention," 
he  said. 

"You  have  it,"  Mike  answered.  "Completely." 

"Please,"  Skillman  said,  "focus  it  on  the  subject  of  molyb- 
denite. At  the  moment  that  is  my  absorbing  interest.  I 
am  going  up  in  the  Four  Corners  country  to  locate  and 
file  upon  a  molybdenite  deposit.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  my  search,  nor  to  be  delayed  nor  interfered 
with  in  any  way." 

"I  sympathize  with  your  determination,"  Mike  said. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  business." 

"Quite." 

"I  have  organized  my  party  carefully,"  Skillman  went 
on.  "The  six  men  who  are  with  me  are  not  house-broken. 
They  do  as  they  are  told  and  I  assure  you  that  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  accused  of  being  too  gentle  where  his 
own  interests  were  involved.  Financially  they  are  inter- 
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ested,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  restrain  their 
resentment  if  they  thought  someone  might  cause  them  to 
lose  money.  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer  for  them,  try  as  I 
might." 

"Briefly,"  said  Mike,  "you've  recruited  a  gang  of  six- 
minute  eggs  who  are  rough,  tough,  and  lawless." 

"In  a  nutshell.  They  will  resent  it  if  you  try  to  follow 
us  and  accidents  might  happen.  Surely  you  would  not  care 
to  subject  Miss  Bobbs  to  any  risk." 

"Why  no.  No.  I  would  rather  she  ran  no  risks." 

"Sensible  fellow!  You  will  continue  to  be  reasonable, 
and  turn  back  to  Phoenix.  After,  of  course,  you  have  given 
Miss  Bobbs  a  pleasant  outing." 

"That,"  said  Mike,  "would  be  somewhat  humiliating." 

"Better  be  humiliated  and  healthy,"  Skillman  said,  and 
laughed  genially.  "Make  the  best  of  it,  Bronson.  You  and 
Mr.  Bobbs  are  licked  this  time.  Because,"  he  tapped  on 
his  saddle  horn  with  an  admonitory  finger,  "if  you  try  to 
follow  you'll  only  get  in  a  mess." 

Mike  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  Skillman.  He  was  staring 
at  Skillman's  companion  curiously.  "Is  this  one  of  your 
tough  men?"  he  asked. 

"Thompson?  He's  my  Number  One  boy.  Fought  in 
Spain.  Has  quite  a  record  in  a  bevy  of  Mexican  revolu- 
tions. They  know  him  along  the  border  from  Douglass  to 
Yuma.  And  they  give  him  a  wide  berth." 

Mike  smiled  a  bit  wistfully.  Kelsey  was  puzzled.  He  had 
not  risen  to  the  situation  nor  asserted  himself  nor  con- 
ducted himself  as  the  leader  of  an  expedition  should  do.  He 
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was  hesitant,  not  sure  of  himself,  possibly  overawed.  She 
was  commencing  to  despise  him. 

"Tell  Mr.  Thompson  to  get  down  off  his  horse,"  Mike 
said. 

"Why?" 

"Well,"  said  Mike,  "I've  always  wanted  to  know  just 
how  tough  a  very  tough  man  is.  If  he  will  get  down  and 
start  to  be  as  tough  with  me  as  he  knows  how  it  will  be 
an  experience,  and  maybe  it  will  make  me  afraid  of  the 
other  five  hard  cases  you  have  in  stock." 

Kelsey  caught  her  breath.  Mike's  words  seemed  clear  but 
somehow  she  was  sure  she  was  mistaken  as  to  what  he 
meant.  Evidently  Skillman  was  of  the  same  mind. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Bronson?"  he  demanded. 

"Was  I  cryptic?  It  was  not  my  intention  to  be  so.  Let 
me  illustrate." 

He  took  one  long  stride  to  the  mounted  man,  reached  up 
a  long  arm  to  the  man's  shoulder  and  jerked  him  from  the 
horse,  catching  him  as  he  came  down  and  setting  him  on 
his  feet.  In  the  tussle  Mike's  fingers  snatched  Thompson's 
pistol  from  its  holster  and  tossed  it  to  one  side.  "That's  what 
I  meant,"  he  said.  "Now  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  are  on  what 
you  might  call  an  equal  basis.  Aside,  of  course,  from  his 
toughness."  He  nodded  his  head.  "Go  ahead,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, be  as  rough,  rude,  and  uncultured  as  you  find  conven- 
ient. It  will  be  instructive." 

Thompson,  big  as  he  was,  was  uncertain.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  expected  of  him,  so  he  hesitated,  looking 
to  Skillman  for  orders  and  feeling  unhappily  of  his  empty 
holster. 
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"You  blasted  fool,"  Skillman  said  excitedly.  "Do  you 
want  to  get  yourself  shot?" 

"He  seems  to  have  no  gun,"  said  Mike.  "Can't  he  be 
tough  without  a  gun?  Then  I  think  he  is  not  very  tough." 

"You're  seven  or  eight  to  one,"  Skillman  said. 

"Only  one  to  one,"  Mike  answered.  Then  to  Thompson, 
"If  you  aren't  going  to  obliterate  me  I  guess  you'd  better 
climb  back  onto  your  horse." 

The  little, group  was  tense,  silent,  waiting.  Mike  put 
a  finger  against  Thompson's  chest  and  pushed  very  lightly. 
"Get  onto  your  horse  and  go  away  and  be  tough  somewhere 
else.  Or  maybe,  Skillman,  you'd  like  to  show  a  few  samples. 
I'm  still  not  convinced." 

"I've  said  what  I  came  to  say,"  Skillman  said,  not  im- 
pressively. 

Mike  shook  his  head.  "You  come  riding  in  here  complete 
with  forty-four  pistols,  and  talk  in  a  very  threatening  man- 
ner and  describe  how  ruthless  you  are  and  will  be  if  we 
persist  in  searching  for  the  molybdenite  mine.  Well,  you 
did  not  make  a  sufficient  impression  upon  me  to  deter  me 
from  going  ahead  according  to  my  original  plans.  I  am  not 
a  tough  individual,  and  my  several  men  are  peaceful 
miners  and  packers.  But  they  look  quite  sturdy  and  de- 
pendable to  me.  You  have  delivered  an  ultimatum.  Now  I 
will  deliver  a  counter-ultimatum.  Namely,  we'll  be  seeing 
you.  Now,  Mr.  Skillman,  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  and  the 
next  time  we  meet  be  prepared  to  be  a  great  deal  tougher 
than  you  have  been  today.  You  will  find  it  needful." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  pair,  walked  to  the  spot 
where  Thompson's  gun  lay  in  the  grass,  broke  it  open  and 
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let  the  shells  fall  into  his  palm.  These  he  tossed  away 
among  the  rocks.  Then  he  presented  the  weapon  to  the 
man  butt  first. 

"Get  going,  the  pair  of  you,"  he  said,  "before  I  lose  my 
temper." 

Skillman  wheeled  his  horse  skillfully,  raked  it  with  his 
spurs,  and  with  Thompson  a  length  behind  him,  galloped 
out  of  the  little  valley  leaving  Mike  with  the  last  word 
in  the  argument. 

Kelsey  stood  with  elbows  pressed  to  her  sides.  She  was 
cold  and  hot,  and  her  knees  were  trembling.  Her  father 
stared  at  Mike  with  round  eyes  and  sagging  jaw.  Povah 
spat  tobacco  juice  skillfully  and  grinned.  Only  the  limey 
spoke. 

"Stout  fella,"  he  said.  "Well  done." 


Chapter  Thirteen 
# 

TIHE  reception  was  not  good  on  Kelsey  Bobbs'  tiny  port- 
able radio,  but  at  least  it  was  a  tenuous  connection 
with  the  world  left  so  far  behind.  She  was  straining  her 
ears  to  catch -the  news,  news  of  the  war,  news  of  the  nation. 

"Seventeen  of  the  German  prisoners  of  war  who  escaped 
from  Papago  prison  camp  are  still  at  large,"  the  voice 
said  faintly.  "It  is  believed  they  have  crossed  the  Mexican 
border  into  Sonora.  Mexican  authorities  are  co-operating 
in  the  effort  to  effect  their  capture." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  morning  broadcast.  Kelsey 
closed  the  cover  of  the  tiny  instrument  as  Mr.  Povah  came 
riding  in  and  called  to  Mike  Bronson  in  his  rasping  voice. 

"They  lit  a  shuck,"  he  said.  "Pulled  their  freight  before 
sun-up." 

Mike  gave  orders  to  break  camp  and  then  strode  over  to 
the  spot  where  Kelsey  stood  beside  her  father. 

"Mr.  Bobbs,"  he  said,  "after  we  leave  Kayenta  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  and  your  daughter  to  turn  back.  I  can 
make  arrangements  to  have  you  driven  south  to  Tuba 
City."  He  let  his  eyes  drift  to  Kelsey's  face.  "You  have  had 
an  outing.  You  have  seen  the  country.  Now  I  urge  you  to 
go  home." 

"No,"  Kelsey  said  stubbornly. 

"You  heard  Skillman.  He  meant  what  he  said.  There  is 
bound  to  be  trouble." 
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"Can't  you,"  demanded  Kelsey,  "handle  Pete  Skillman?" 

"I  hope  so.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  a  girl 
and  an  elderly  man." 

"It  was  bluff,"  Bobbs  gave  his  opinion.  "Skillman  would 
not  dare  resort  to  violence.  How  could  he  escape  the  conse- 
quences? It  is  known  our  two  parties  are  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Suppose,  to  put  an  extreme  supposition,  some  of 
our  party  should  be  killed.  That  would  be  murder.  If,  to 
state  an  absurdity,  our  group  should  be  wiped  out.  There 
would  be  a  search.  Skillman  would  be  questioned,  as  he 
well  knows.  I'm  convinced  he  was  merely  trying  to  scare 
us  away." 

"Possibly.  I  hope  so.  But  does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Bobbs, 
that  we  are  the  aggressors?  Our  intention  is  to  seize  one  of 
their  party,  which,  in  effect,  is  kidnaping.  The  right  of 
self-defense  exists.  Skillman  could  make  out  a  substantial 
case." 

"Yeah,"  interjected  Mr.  Povah.  "Who  started  it,  eh? 
Who  jerked  Thompson  off'm  his  hoss  'n'  wanted  to  start  a 
fracas.  Mr.  Bronson,  he  done  so.  Seems  like  we  hit  the 
fust  wallop."  He  showed  stained  teeth  to  Mike  in  a  thin- 
lipped  grin.  "Uh-huh,  'n'  you  made  a  pussonal  feud  out  of 
it,  young  feller.  With  Thompson.  You  yanked  him  around 
before  folks.  He  won't  sleep  good  till  he's  evened  things 
up,  and  no  matter  how  hard  this  here  Skillman  tries,  he 
won't  be  able  to  pervent  Thompson  from  dry-gulchin'  ye. 
He  hain't  the  kind  of  a  hombre  to  worry  about  juries." 

"My  daughter  and  I  have  discussed  the  situation,"  Bobbs 
said.  "If  one  goes  back — all  go  back." 
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Mike  stood  silent  a  moment.  He  did  not  even  shrug  his 
shoulders.  Characteristically  he  did  not  pursue  the  argu- 
ment when  he  found  his  case  to  be  hopeless. 

''Letters,"  he  said,  "can  be  mailed  in  Kayenta.  Your  last 
opportunity." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Povah  grimly.  "Could  be  the  last 
chance  you'll  ever  git."  He  spat  accurately  at  a  little, 
colored  stone.  "Things  a-goin'  on  that  makes  my  stummick 
kind  of  quiver." 

"What  things?"  Mike  asked. 

"Numb  feelin'  in  my  hands  like  Ma  used  to  have.  Then 
there's  this  kind  of  shifty,  concealin'  way  the  Injuns  looks 
at  ye.  They  got  suthin'  on  their  minds.  Yeah.  You  can't 
penetrate  to  what  a  Navaho  's  a-thinkin'  about,  but  ye  kin 
tell  he's  a-thinkin'.  Mebby  the's  been  an  epidemic  of  ghosts, 
or  sich-like.  I  dunno.  I  ketched  a  word  passin'  betwixt  two 
of  'em.  A  word  I  hain't  heard  since  Geronimo  was  took. 
Mebby  I  misheard,  but  that  there  word  sounded  like  walk- 
a-heaps.,y 

"What  does  it  mean?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"What  the  Injuns  used  to  call  infantry  or  dismounted 
cavalry,"  said  Povah. 

"Probably,"  said  Bobbs,  "it  refers  to  Skillman's  party 
or  ours." 

"When  a  Navaho  says  walk,  he  means  walk.  When  he  says 
ride  he  means  ride,"  Povah  said.  "Um.  .  .  .  Wa-al,  one 
reason  fur  stayin'  alive  's  to  see  what'll  happen  next." 

Mike  dismissed  the   subject.   "Mr.   Povah,"   he   asked, 
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"are  there  any  short-cuts  between  here  and  Mexican 
Water?" 

"Could  be.  What  fur?" 

"They'll  be  keeping  watch  behind,"  Mike  said.  "If  we 
could  cut  around  and  get  ahead  of  them." 

"Might  manage."  He  appraised  Kelsey  and  her  father. 
"Be  rough  goin'  for  dudes,"  he  said. 

"The  dudes,"  answered  Mike,  "have  asked  for  it.  They'll 
have  to  take  it."  He  dismissed  that  topic.  "We'll  leave  the 
wagon  in  Kayenta.  Pack  horses  from  there.  We  will  be 
more  mobile."  He  glanced  over  the  scene.  "We're  ready 
to  start.  You'll  have  time  to  write  letters  in  the  trading  post 
while  we  transfer  the  outfit." 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  cavalcade  left  Kayenta  on  the 
road  to  Mexican  Water.  Skillman  and  his  men  had  a  start 
of  several  hours,  but  that  was  not  important.  Kelsey  rode 
beside  Mike  Bronson. 

"What  was  the  motive?"  she  asked.  "Were  you  just  show- 
ing off?" 

"Motive  for  what?"  he  asked,  giving  her  only  half  his 
attention. 

"The  dramatics.  Hauling  Thompson  off  his  horse." 

"Oh,  that!"  he  said.  "You  might,  oh,  certainly  you  might, 
call  it  research.  The — shall  we  say — scientific  approach." 

"To  what?" 

"The  general  subject,"  he  said,  "of  toughness.  I  have 
not  encountered  much  toughness  in — ah — in  its  natural 
state.  Skillman  made  categorical  statements  as  to  the  tough- 
ness of  this  individual.  It  seemed  like  an  opportunity  to 
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apply  a  primitive  laboratory  test.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not 
react.  It  was  a  disappointment.  I  possess  little  more  data 
than  I  did  before  the  experiment." 

She  puckered  her  brows.  "You  were  willing  to  have  your 
ears  torn  off  by  a  ruffian — all  in  the  interest  of  science?" 

"There  was  the  other  consideration,  also,"  he  said.  "It 
might  have  demonstrated  to  me  how  tough  I  am  myself. 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  tenable  theory  exists  that  Mr. 
Thompson -might  not  have  been  able  to  tear  my  ears  off." 
He  looked  down  at  the  dry  bed  of  Tuende  Creek  and  lost 
interest  in  the  subject. 

"We  are  now,"  he  said,  "in  the  heart  of  the  country 
where  the  most  typical  Basket  Maker  and  Pueblo  cultures 
flourished.  On  this  great  plateau.  Along  the  San  Juan  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Basket  Maker  III,  as  it  merged  into 
Pueblo  I,  was  an  evolution  from  previous  cultures,  modi- 
fied by  contacts  with  neighboring  peoples.  What  may  be 
described  as  radical  changes  Were  under  way.  The  earliest 
date  of  this  stage  seems  to  be  about  500  a.d.,  and  by  700  a.d. 
had  developed  into  a  people  who  fashioned  pottery." 

"But  about  this  Thompson,"  she  said. 

He  would  have  none  of  that.  "According  to  the  Pecos 
classification,"  he  went  on  almost  raptly,  "this  was  the  pit 
or  slab-house  building  and  pottery  making  stage.  Its  pot- 
tery decoration  was  characterized  in  general  by  coarse  lines, 
unattached  dots,  simple  designs,  with  generally  a  coarse 
paste  and  globular  shapes.  The  houses  are  a  development 
of  the  cists  of  earlier  days  and  many  of  them  were  little 
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better  than  elaborated  cists  with  roofs.  Circular  or  egg- 
shaped.  Found  both  in  caves  and  in  the  open." 

"I'm  not  exactly  in  the  mood  for  archeology  today," 
Kelsey  said. 

"I,"  replied  Mike  mildly,  "am  always  in  the  mood  for 
archeology." 

"It  is  not  a  social  grace,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Povah  has  more 
gracious  road  manners.  He  chats.  I  shall  ride  with  him." 

If  Kelsey  was  disappointed  because  Mike  did  not  urge 
her  to  remain,  she  concealed  it  and  trotted  forward  to  join 
Povah  who  was  slouched  in  his  saddle  beside  the  limey. 
Mr.  Povah  was  describing  in  intimate  detail  the  delights 
and  the  drawbacks  to  marriage  with  an  Apache  squaw. 
The  conversation  ceased  abruptly  as  she  drew  alongside. 
Povah  eyed  her  speculatively. 

"All  the  times  I  been  married,"  he  said,  "I  hain't  never 
once  been  married  to  nobody  like  you." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked. 
*    "A  woman  like  you,"  he  explained  earnestly,  "would  be 
teetotal  inconvenient  to  a  man  like  me." 

"Why  so?  I'm  really  very  nice." 

"But  persnickety,"  Mr.  Povah  told  her.  "This  here's  an 
awful  dry  country.  Naow,  'thout  gittin'  personal,  I  venture 
to  say  you  git  into  a  bathtub  as  frequent  as  every  Sattidy 
night."  His  eyes  were  reminiscent.  "Take  me,  I  was  into 
one  of  them  bathtubs  once.  Felt  kind  of  ridic'lous  a-takin' 
off  all  my  clothes  jest  to  set  in  a  big  dish  of  hot  water.  I 
felt  fur  a  week  like  suthin'  had  sapped  my  vigor.  Yes'm. 
Now,  come  spring,  pervidin'  the's  a  stream  handy  that 
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hain't  too  cold!"  He  snorted.  "Knowed  a  man  went  to  a 
hospital  to  git  cut  up  fur  some  ailment.  This  here  nurse 
she  washed  him  all  over  every  blasted  day.  And  him  a-layin' 
there  betwixt  clean  sheets  with  no  more  chance  of  gittin' 
dirty  than  a  coyote  has  of  singin'  like  a  mockin'  bird." 
He  waggled  his  head.  "Nope,"  he  said  firmly.  "You're 
perty  'n'  all,  but  'twouldn't  be  wuth  it." 

The  limey  leaned  toward  her.  "To  give  a  miss  to  the 
entrancin'  topic  of  baths,"  he  said,  "is  Mr.  Bronson  a  friend 
of  the  jolly  old  childhood?" 

"I  met  him  first  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,"  said  Kelsey. 

"Always  draw  a  blank.  Sudden  interest  in  the  warrior 
flares  up.  Desire  to  probe  his  past.  Itchin'  curiosity  re- 
gardin'  his  past  performances.  Track  records,  what?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Bronson,"  Kelsey  said  stiffly. 

"Most  absorbin'  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the  limey 
said,  "judgment  totters  on  its  throne.  I  deem  him  to  be 
a  studious  bloke,  dwellin'  on  the  intellectual  plane  amongst 
artifacts  and  prehistoric  thungumbobs.  When,  astoundin'ly 
he  discloses  aptitudes  for  violence  and  mayhem  and  tossin' 
around  the  gage  of  battle.  Forced  to  revise  estimates." 

"Me,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "I  been  watchin'  his  smoke  sig- 
nals. He  kind  of  grows  onto  ye.  It's  commencin'  to  dawn  on 
me  mebby  he'll  do  to  ride  the  range  with." 

Kelsey  understood  that  this  was  high  praise  from  a 
source  not  given  to  flattery.  It  troubled  her.  She  fancied 
she  had  rather  despised  Mike  Bronson,  but  now  he 
emerged  suddenly  as  a  personage  who  aroused  the  acute 
interest  of  a  man  like  the  limey — who  was  by  no  means 
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negligible — and  the  admiration  of  Povah  who  understood 
well  the  value  of  a  right  companion  in  times  of  stress.  Men 
were  queer,  but  not  less  queer  than  women.  One  moment, 
one  dramatic  moment  of  violence,  even  suppressed 
violence,  could  alter  almost  magically  the  attitude  of  hardy 
men  toward  Mike.  That  same  moment  had  altered  her  own 
attitude  toward  him.  Was,  then,  a  capacity  for  violence  so 
important  an  attribute  in  the  world?  It  was  not  that  ex- 
actly. Not  the  violence  itself,  but  the  ability  to  manifest  it 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 

She  glanced  sidewise  at  the  limey.  The  man's  face  was 
bleak.  He  was  absorbed  and  concentrating.  The  idea  came 
to  Kelsey  that  in  some  way  it  was  of  high  importance 
to  him  that  Mike  had  demonstrated  qualities  of  leadership 
and  courage  and  capacity  in  an  emergency.  She  wondered 
why.  She  wondered  if  the  limey  were  pleased  by  the  de- 
velopment or  troubled  by  it.  And  why. 

They  rode  on,  mile  after  weary  mile,  through  country 
stupendous,  majestically  imposing,  incredibly  lonely.  Cliffs, 
mesas,  pinnacles,  strange  formations  unfolded  before  their 
eyes  at  every  turn.  Reds  and  purples  and  lavenders  and 
yellows  mingled  in  a  titanic  pattern  that  seemed  to  owe 
existence  not  to  accidental  nature,  but  to  the  conceived 
plan  of  some  mammoth  artist  who  dealt  in  the  decoration 
of  planets,  not  of  tiny  squares  of  canvas.  It  bore  in  upon 
Kelsey.  It  impended  over  her  and  hushed  her  and  made  her 
apprehensive  of  the  unknown. 

Before  nightfall  they  drew  off  the  road  upon  a  small, 
triangular  meadow.  A  few  gnarled  and  twisted  cedars  grew 
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there.  It  was  high,  and  from  its  eastward  rim  one  could 
look  down  upon  the  ravine  through  which  squirmed  the 
sands  of  the  dry  creek,  and  far  across  the  terrain  a  serrated 
ridge  that  stood  in  stark  profile  against  the  eastern  sky. 
The  descending  sun  was  behind  her,  casting  long  shadows 
which  seemed  sluggishly  alive  because  they  moved  per- 
ceptibly toward  the  east  as  the  sun  lowered  itself  into  the 
west. 

Mike  Bronson  came  and  stood  at  her  side  and  watched 
as  she  was  watching.  He  did  not  disturb  her  with  words 
for  a  time,  then  he  turned  toward  her  with  an  odd  shyness, 
almost  a  sheepishness,  and  flapped  his  hand  awkwardly  to 
all  that  lay  before  them. 

"I  like  it,"  he  said,  and  walked  away  abruptly. 

Again  came  the  business  of  fire  building,  of  breaking  out 
the  dutch  ovens  and  the  huge  coffee  pot,  and  the  skillful, 
quick  preparation  of  food.  Kelsey  was  hungry.  Even  the 
frijoles  which  had  commenced  to  pall  upon  her,  were  wel- 
come, and  the  sourdoughs  were  food  for  the  gods  when  she 
embellished  them  with  molasses.  She  was  not  tired.  That 
day's  ride  had  been  neither  long  nor  toilsome.  But  the 
men,  dragging  each  his  bedroll  to  a  selected  spot,  were  soon 
snoring. 

Kelsey  sat  by  the  remnants  of  the  fire  embracing  her 
knees.  And  then  the  moon  came  up  and  it  was  light,  not 
with  the  lightness  of  noon,  but  with  a  soft,  cold,  eerie, 
mysterious  light  that  suited  the  disturbing  magic  of  the 
scenery.  It  made  objects  stand  out  starkly,  with  no  color 
save  that  lent  from  the  skies,  so  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
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looking,  not  at  the  familiar  earth,  but  at  the  mystic  floor 
of  some  beautiful,  dead  planet  inhabited  by  weird,  un- 
natural beings  of  another  and  unsympathetic  race. 

Softly  she  got  to  her  feet  and  fumbled  for  binoculars. 
Then  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  as  if  going  to  spy  upon  some 
forbidden  witchcraft,  she  climbed  a  little  above  the  flatiron- 
shaped  meadow  and  stood  searching  the  visible  world.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  herself  to  the  scale  of  her  surroundings  so 
vast  and  awesome,  and  became  minute,  an  atom  in  the 
immensity,  unimportant,  negligible.  Vanity  disappeared 
and  humility  came  in  its  place  as  she  knew  for  the  first 
time  how  small  was  the  place  she  occupied  in  the  universe, 
and  how  little  it  mattered  what  she  did  or  thought  or  what 
of  good  or  evil  happened  to  her. 

There,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  she  removed 
her  glasses  with  the  dark  lenses  in  a  place  that  was  not  shut 
in  and  private  to  her,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  was 
not  afraid  that  someone  might  look  into  them.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  as  if  some  thong  that  had  been 
wound  tightly  about  her,  had  been  released. 

As  she  peered  wide-eyed,  enjoying  her  moment  of  free- 
dom, she  thought  she  saw  movement.  Far,  far  away  beyond 
crag  and  gorge,  something  stirred,  moved  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  resolution.  She  raised  the  binoculars  to  her  eyes  and 
the  movement  became  a  little  procession  of  beings,  evenly 
spaced  in  their  progress.  They  were  so  tiny  as  hardly  to  be 
identified  as  human  until  the  glasses  brought  them  nearer 
— and  then  she  was  not  sure.  She  was  not  sure  if  they  were 
men,  or  what  genus  of  creature  they  might  be,  for  they 
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were  misshapen  as  their  silhouettes  plodded  along,  black 
against  the  sky.  She  could  not  count  them,  but  there  seemed 
at  least  a  dozen,  and  each  individual  in  the  file  was  a 
hunchback,  long  of  leg,  short  of  body,  gnome-like.  She  held 
her  breath,  and  yet  she  was  not  surprised  for  one  might 
fairly  expect  to  see  so  unnatural  a  sight  as  this  under  the 
magic  light,  in  this  land  of  elves  and  dwarfs!  She  watched 
them  as  they  passed,  a  mile,  two  miles  away,  in  single  file 
along  the  crest,  and  then  disappeared. 

Twelve  men  with  humps  on  their  backs! 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again,  but  they  had 
vanished.  She  even  doubted  if  she  ever  had  seen  them;  nor, 
though  she  spied  upon  the  country  for  an  hour  did  she 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  again. 

She  picked  her  way  down  to  the  meadow,  crept  into  her 
bedroll  and  lay  quivering.  What  manner  of  country  was 
this  where  a  dozen  hunchbacks  would  gather  and  march 
through  the  moonlight?  And  where  were  they  going?  And 
why?  She  shut  her  eyelids  tightly  and  reproduced  the  scene. 
It  was  true.  They  had  marched.  A  dozen  beings  and  each 
with  a  great  hump  between  his  shoulders. 


Chapter  Fourteen 

IT  was  dark  when  Kelsey  Bobbs  was  awakened,  dark  and 
cold.  Her  toilet  was  simple.  It  consisted  of  extricating 
herself  from  her  bedroll  and  washing  her  face  and  hands 
in  icy  water.  She  rolled  her  bedding  and  was  ready  for 
breakfast.  Mike  Bronson's  face  was  grim. 

"The  next  few  days,"  he  said,  "will  be  tough.  We  must 
push  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  catch  and  pass  Skillman  it  must 
be  before  we  reach  Mexican  Water.  Mr.  Povah  believes 
we  can  take  to  the  creek  bed  today.  It  swings  south  of  the 
road,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  we  can  pass  them  without 
being  observed.  Miss  Bobbs,  I'm  asking  you  to  co-operate." 

"When  have  I  not  co-operated?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  much  has  been  required  of  you  so  far,"  he  said. 

"Have  you,"  she  asked,  "got  permission  from  the  gnomes 
to  pass  through  their  country?" 

"Gnomes!  It  isn't  the  exact  moment  to  be  fanciful," 
Mike  said  bleakly. 

"But  they  exist,"  Kelsey  told  him.  "I  saw  them.  I  saw 
them  last  night  laboring  along  through  the  moonlight." 

It  was  the  limey  who  replied  to  this.  He  leaned  forward 
intently.  "You  saw  what?"  he  asked  in  an  odd,  tense  voice. 

"The  procession.  The  procession  of  hunchbacks,"  Kelsey 
said.  "I  watched  them  through  the  binoculars,  toiling  in 
single  file  over  the  mountains."  She  swept  her  arm  to  the 
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eastward.  "At  least  a  dozen  of  them,  on  foot,  in  single  file. 
Maybe  a  mile  away.  But  I  saw  them  clearly." 

"You  dreamed  it,"  said  her  father. 

"I  was  up  on  the  ridge  with  binoculars,"  she  said  stub- 
bornly. "Wide  awake.  I  saw  them.  Is  there  a  tribe  of 
hunchbacked  Indians,  Mr.  Povah?" 

"Could  be  anything  in  them  mountains,"  the  old  man 
said.  "Humpbacked,  eh?  You  seen  a  dozen  humpbacked 
men?" 

"If  they  were  men,"  Kelsey  responded. 

"Silly — what?"  demanded  the  limey.  "Nature's  a  sportive 
old  girl  but  not  a  convention  of  hunchbacks.  Optical  delu- 
sion. Deceptive  light,  if  you  follow  me.  Preposterous." 

"If  Miss  Bobbs  says  she  saw  this  thing,"  Jack  Maxwell 
said  belligerently,  "then  she  saw  it." 

"If  Miss  Bobbs,"  said  Mike,  "asserts  she  saw  a  procession 
of  jabberwockys  with  two  heads  apiece  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  day's  work.  Get  your  saddles  on." 

Kelsey  was  peering  covertly  at  the  limey  who  alone,  in 
spite  of  his  jeering  manner,  seemed  to  have  taken  her 
seriously.  She  was  adding  up  facts  and  applying  logic.  She 
was  remembering  and  making  deductions  from  her  data. 

"Is  it  not  possible,"  she  asked,  "that  a  man  a  mile  away, 
toting  a  pack  and  seen  in  silhouette  against  the  sky,  might 
give  the  impression  that  he  was  deformed?" 

Mr.  Povah  clucked.  "Young  woman,"  he  said,  "I  calc'- 
late  you're  smarter  'n'  half  of  my  wives  rolled  together." 

"But  who,"  demanded  Mike,  "would  be  trekking  over 
these  mountains  at  night  with  packs  on  their  backs?" 
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"As  leader  of  this  expedition,"  she  said  tartly,  "I  suggest 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  you  found  out."  She  turned  an 
impertinent  face  to  the  limey.  "Wouldn't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Cavendish?" 

"Why  ask  me?"  he  responded  icily. 

"You  were  educated  at  Oxford,"  she  said  lightly.  "I 
thought  you  might  have  special  knowledge.  There  might 
be  Oxford  courses  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  gnomes — 
and  how  to  communicate  with  them." 

Mr.  Povah  was  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  them 
with  bright,  slitted,  beady  eyes.  He  bit  a  generous  corner 
off  his  plug  and  pushed  it  into  his  cheek  with  his  tongue. 
"Mebby,"  he  said,  "them  critters  has  got  suthin'  to  do  with 
the  pricklin'  in  my  fingers." 

The  little  army  mounted  and  rode  through  the  dark- 
ness. Progress  was  slow  because  the  pace  must  be  accom- 
modated to  the  pack  animals  and  a  few  miles  an  hour  was 
the  most  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  The  morning 
air  was  biting,  but  the  sun,  when  it  appeared  over  the  rim 
of  mountains  seemed  to  bring  a  hint  of  warmth.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  they  proceeded  along  the  marked  road. 
Then  Mr.  Povah,  riding  ahead,  lifted  his  arm,  and  they 
stopped.  The  old  man  pointed  downward. 

"We'll  scramble  daown  to  the  creek  here,"  he  said,  "  'n 
see  can  we  sneak  past  'em  durin'  the  day." 

It  was  a  scramble,  but  the  horses,  selected  by  Mr.  Povah 
with  care,  had  been  foaled  in  that  country,  trained  to  sure- 
footedness  among  the  rocks  until,  so  Kelsey  thought,  they 
must  have  numbered  goats  among  their  ancestors.  They 
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picked  their  way,  almost  sliding  on  their  haunches  at 
times,  down  the  rocky  cliff  until  they  reached  the  bottom 
strewn  with  boulders.  There  was  a  trickle  of  water  through 
which  they  splashed,  the  horses  pausing  to  drink  deep.  It 
is  one  thing  to  ride  for  hours  along  a  level  road;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  balance  in  the  saddle,  jolting,  swaying, 
throwing  the  weight  backwards  as  you  descend  steeply,  or 
forward  as  you  climb  abruptly.  New  muscles  are  discov- 
ered, legs  become  stiff  from  constant  change  of  pressure 
against  the  stirrups,  the  insides  of  the  legs  chafe  if  they 
have  not  become  hardened  by  years  of  rubbing  against 
leather.  But  for  all  that  it  was  riding  of  the  sort  that 
teaches  one  to  love  the  horse  and  the  saddle.  It  is  a  con- 
stant adventure  giving  you  a  feeling  that  you  have  ceased 
to  be  merely  human  and  have  joined  your  body  with  that 
of  your  mount  to  become  centaur.  Wearisome  it  may  have 
been,  but  Kelsey  loved  it.  She  was  free,  independent,  de- 
tached from  all  other  human  beings.  There  rested  upon 
her  a  serenity  that  she  never  had  known.  She  was  alone. 
It  was  impossible  to  ride  two  abreast.  The  cavalcade  strung 
along,  separated  by  yards.  There  was  no  attempt  at  talk, 
and  little  opportunity  for  thought  as  each  rider  concen- 
trated upon  the  footing  for  his  horse. 

There  was  no  coffee  nor  warm  food  that  noon.  Each  in- 
dividual lunched  in  his  saddle  upon  scanty  food  carried 
in  the  saddlebags.  Kelsey  chewed  diligently  upon  a  piece 
of  gray  jerky,  salt  but  sustaining.  As  the  hours  passed  she 
entered  into  a  sort  of  mental  blankness  which  became  a 
grim,  numb  determination  not  to  be  the  first  to  suggest 
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a  few  moments  of  rest.  Mike  Bronson  had  promised  a 
driving  day  and  he  was  living  up  to  his  promise.  When 
Kelsey  felt  that  her  will  could  not  force  her  to  remain  in 
the  saddle  another  minute  Mike  lifted  his  arm. 

"Ten  minutes,"  he  said,  and  she  all  but  fell  from  her 
horse.  Had  she  not  clung  to  the  nubbin  of  the  saddle  she 
would  have  fallen,  so  numb  and  stiff  and  aching  were  her 
legs.  She  sank  to  the  sand  where  she  had  dismounted  and 
lay  there,  head  pillowed  on  arms. 

Mike  Bronson  stood  over  her  looking  down  sardonically. 

"It's  not  Central  Park,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  lift  her  head.  "You'll  holler  uncle  before  I 
shall,"  she  retorted. 

Far  too  soon  the  signal  was  given  to  remount,  and  for 
more  hours  they  crawled  along,  and  the  only  sound  was 
the  click  of  shod  hooves  striking  sparks  from  a  rock,  or 
their  scrunching  in  soft  sands  of  the  creek  bed.  To  rest 
her  legs  Kelsey  sat  sidesaddle  for  a  time,  her  left  knee 
hooked  around  the  pommel.  Now  and  then  she  caught 
glimpses  of  the  sagging  shoulders  of  her  father,  doggedly 
jolting  along.  It  must,  she  thought,  be  harder  on  him 
than  on  herself.  He  was  not  young;  his  muscles  were  but 
poorly  inured  to  such  work.  She  was  sorry  for  him  and 
even  blamed  herself  as  she  became  apprehensive  lest  he  be 
unable  to  endure.  But  for  her  determination  to  come  on 
this  expedition  he  would  be  sitting  comfortable  in  hotel 
or  office.  She  could  not  see  Mike  Bronson  except  as  they 
crossed  some  open  space.  The  limey  rode  just  behind  him, 
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erect  in  his  saddle,  seemingly  impervious  to  fatigue,  his 
shoulders  square,  his  monocle  glittering. 

Her  mind  fixed  itself  upon  the  man,  upon  his  charm 
which  was  undeniable,  upon  his  apparent  fatuousness  and 
absurdly  British  point  of  view;  but  mostly  she  strove  to  fit 
what  she  knew  or  suspected  of  him  into  his  character  as  it 
had  disclosed  itself  on  the  road  or  around  the  campfire. 
Even  her  father  declined  to  take  seriously  her  suspicion  of 
the  man.  Mike  Bronson  had  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say 
with  gravity,  but,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  not  even  trou- 
bled to  question  Cavendish  about  that  night  in  Gallup, 
or  about  the  wig-wag  signaling  outside  the  box  canyon 
where  they  had  camped  through  the  rain.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  not  certain  that  it  was  he  she  had  seen  at  the 
looting  of  the  grocery.  She  believed  it  had  been  he,  but  she 
could  not  have  testified  to  it  under  oath.  But  in  any  court 
in  the  world  she  would  have  stated  under  oath  that  she 
had  seen  him  sending  and  receiving  signals  from  the  top 
of  a  rock.  She  was  furious  with  Mike  for  his  skepticism. 
He  agreed  that  she  might  have  seen  the  limey  waving  his 
arms,  for  who  could  account  for  the  aberrations  of  a  haw- 
haw  Englishman,  or  what  eccentric  exercises  he  might 
choose  to  perform.  But  that  she  had  seen  his  message  an- 
swered by  some  man  a  mile  away  Mike  declined  to  believe. 
Optical  illusion!  Imagination! 

And  now  those  hunchbacked  figures  she  had  seen  mov- 
ing along  the  skyline!  Not  a  soul  believed  in  their  exist- 
ence. But  Kelsey  knew  she  had  seen  them,  and  that  they 
were  not  gnomes,  nor  figments  of  the  imagination.  They 
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had  been  men,  and  the  humps  upon  their  backs  had  been 
packs.  She  was  convinced  that  among  them  was  the  man 
to  whom  the  limey  had  waved  his  code.  But  who  they 
were,  what  their  purpose  might  be,  or  their  connection 
with  Cavendish,  she  could  not  imagine. 

She  gave  over  the  speculation  and  sank  into  a  state  of 
numbness,  half  aching  nightmare,  half  a  state  of  weariness 
akin  to  unconscious  sleep.  Throughout  that  day  they  saw 
no  human  being.  Not  a  Navaho  hogan  came  within  their 
view.  They  were  alone,  out  of  the  world,  in  a  wild,  in- 
clement region  of  torment.  If  there  were  beauties  to  see 
she  did  not  notice  them,  if  there  were  grandeur  she  was 
blind  to  it.  And  thirst  added  its  savage  touch  to  her  dis- 
comfort. 

At  last  came  the  end  of  it.  She  never  remembered  eating 
a  mouthful  that  night,  nor  did  there  remain  any  recollec- 
tion of  crawling  into  her  bedroll.  Her  next  conscious 
thought  was  of  resentment  at  being  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  emerged  from  her  blankets  stiff  and  sore,  but  the 
aroma  of  coffee  cheered  her  as  she  flexed  arms  and  legs 
before  she  seated  herself  beside  the  welcome  warmth  of  the 
fire.  Her  father,  unshaven,  thinner  of  face,  seemed  older 
by  years. 

"Making  it  all  right?"  she  asked,  not  sympathetically  but 
casually,  to  save  his  pride. 

"It's  no  picnic,"  he  admitted. 

"Ought  to  pass  'em  today.  Mebby  we  passed  'em  yes- 
tiddy,"  said  Mr.  Povah.  "Calc'late  by  night  we'll  have  seen 
the  wust  of  it. 
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The  limey  came  and  took  his  seat.  Somehow  he  had 
managed  to  shave;  there  was  no  dust  on  his  boots;  his 
cheeks  were  pink  in  spite  of  wind  and  sun.  "What  ho  the 
bountiful  swine!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  held  out  his  tin  plate 
for  bacon.  "What  price  attar  of  roses!  Perfumes  of  Araby 
— what?  I'll  back  coffee  down  the  stretch  against  the  jolly 
old  scent  of  frankincense  and  jasmine." 

Mr.  Povah  grunted. 

"It  sure  does  stink  pretty,"  he  agreed. 

"How  far,"  Mike  asked  Povah,  "do  you  estimate  the  dis- 
tance to  Mexican  Water?" 

"Mebby  fifteen,  mebby  twenty  mile.  Some'eres  up  ahead 
Tuende  Creek  and  Chinle  Creek  joins  together.  We'll 
know  jest  where  we  be  when  we  come  to  that.  If  we  git 
there." 

"Skillman  will  be  watching  out  behind  him,"  Mike  said. 
"He'll  not  guess  we'll  be  ahead."  He  frowned  into  the  fire. 
"We're  in  good  position." 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "they  don't  swing  off  the  road  be- 
hind us.  Yeah.  Then  our  apple  cart's  out  of  the  fryin'  pan 
'n'  into  the  fire.  Supposin'  this  here  Big  Nose  Kelly  found 
this  here  mine  over  amongst  the  Carrizo  Mountains,  eh? 
We'd  never  ketch  sight  of  hide  nor  hair  of  'em  agin." 

"I  think  the  spot — the  place  he  saw  the  torreones,"  said 
Mike,  "is  north  of  the  Carrizo  Mountains.  Maybe  in  Utah, 
or  Colorado  across  the  San  Juan  River." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Povah  grimly,  "we're  in  for  a  hell  of  a 
ja'nt." 

The  limey  was  listening  intently.  "This  river,  eh?  This 
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ripplin',  splashin'  San  Juan  River.  It  runs  west?  Empties 
into  the  Colorado?" 

"Sure  does." 

"And  the  Colorado,  eh?  Barges  down  through  the  Grand 
Canyon." 

"Must  'a'  been  a-studyin'  geography,"  said  Mr.  Povah. 

"And  the  Boulder  Dam,"  said  the  limey. 

"So  I've  heard  tell." 

Mike  had  not  been  listening,  but  Kelsey  had  both  lis- 
tened and  watched.  The  limey's  face  had  been  intent,  pur- 
poseful, showing  a  vital  interest.  It  puzzled  her.  Mike 
pushed  himself  to  his  feet. 

"The  horses  are  saddled,"  he  said.  "On  our  way." 

That  morning  was  a  repetition  of  yesterday  morning. 
At  noon  they  halted  and  Mike  conferred  with  Povah. 
"We're  going  to  take  a  look,"  he  said.  "The  road's  about  a 
mile  north.  We  should  have  passed  them  by  now." 

The  two  men  rode  away.  Kelsey  stretched  herself  beside 
her  father  and  slept.  She  was  awakened  by  the  return  of 
Mike  and  Mr.  Povah. 

"We  done  it,"  Povah  said  jubilantly.  "Hain't  no  sign  of 
anybuddy  passin'." 

"So  what?"  demanded  Kelsey. 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "we  find  us  a  place  above  the  road 
where  we  kin  keep  our  eyes  peeled  'n'  wait  for  'em." 

"And  then?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Figger  out  a  way,"  he  said,  "of  lay  in'  our  hands  onto 
Big  Nose  Kelly.  Yeah.  Where  they  camp  tonight." 

"Unless  they  ride  on  into  Mexican  Water,"  said  Mike. 
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"I  druther  they  did,"  said  Mr.  Povah.  "Ye  kin  commit 
more  depredations  in  a  taown  'n'  ye  kin  out  in  the  hills 
where  it's  safe  'n'  comfortable." 

They  mounted  and  scrambled  northward  until  they 
could  look  down  upon  the  thread  of  the  road.  Povah  found 
a  safe  spot  for  them  to  hide  themselves  and  the  horses,  a 
spot  from  which  they  could  observe  the  rugged  country 
below  them.  He  grinned  yellowly  at  Kelsey. 

"Nothm'  to  do  but  wait,"  he  said.  "From  now  on  it  gits 
teetotal  interestin'." 


Chapter  Fifteen 
# 

THE  crude  road  lay  before  them.  Miles  away  to  the 
right  lay  the  juncture  of  Tuende  and  Chinle  Creeks, 
and  beyond  that  the  trading  post  of  Mexican  Water.  Far 
to  the  eastward,  through  wilderness  practically  unexplored 
by  white  men  was  Dinne  Mesa  and  behind  that  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  Carrizo  Mountains.  Somewhere  to  the  north 
of  that  tremendous  eminence  lay  the  area  for  which  they 
were  searching. 

"We  go,"  Mike  Bronson  said  with  that  curious  intent- 
ness  which  always  marked  his  manner  when  speaking  of 
matters  archeological,  "into  the  heart  of  the  country 
where  ancient  civilization  reached  the  Classic  Period — the 
culture  of  Pueblo  III.  I  wish  we  might  have  had  leisure 
to  ride  in  to  Betatakin.  Such  highly  developed  centers  of 
population  were  erected  and  flourished  from,  say,  a.d.  i  100 
to  1300." 

"Two  hundred  years  before  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica," Kelsey  said.  "What  became  of  the  people  who  built 
those  great  cities?" 

"Probably  drought,"  he  answered.  "From  1276  to  1298 
there  was  practically  no  rainfall.  It  was  disastrous  and  there 
was  a  shift  of  population  to  the  south  and  east  in  search 
of  water."  He  talked  on,  thinking  aloud,  amusing  himself, 
it  seemed  to  her,  about  the  architecture  of  the  kivas — cir- 
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cular  pit  houses  equipped  with  fire  pit,  banquette,  pilas- 
ters, bench  and  ventilator,  found  in  the  cliff  dwellings. 
About  the  development  of  Moenkopi  pottery  and  Tusayan 
Polychrome  with  orange  background,  hatched  portions  in 
red  with  black  lines,  and  Kayenta  black-on-white  vessels. 
He  wandered  on  about  the  kivas  of  Kiet  Seel,  and  that 
fact  that  at  Betatakin,  only  a  few  miles  away,  only  surface 
rooms  occurred.  It  was  complicated,  interesting,  but  Kelsey 
wondered  how  it  could  absorb  his  interest  at  such  a  time 
of  approaching  climax.  She  put  the  thought  into  words. 

"I  should  think,"  she  said,  "that  at  the  moment  you'd 
have  something  more  important  on  your  mind  than  the 
rectilinear  or  curvilinear  elements  of  pottery  design."  Her 
tone  was  ironic. 

He  peered  at  her  with  the  effect  of  nearsightedness, 
though  nothing  was  wrong  with  his  vision.  "To  different 
persons,"  he  said  blandly,  "different  things  are  important. 
To  your  father  it  is  molybdenite.  To  you  it  is  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  experience,  to  me  it  is  torreones.  To  Mr. 
Povah  it  is  frijoles  and  a  possible  new  wife." 

"And  to  the  limey?"  she  asked. 

He  frowned.  "Shaving  and  afternoon  tea,"  he  said 
shortly. 

"You  could  be  wrong,"  she  said. 

"Look,"  he  said  abruptly.  "I  like  him.  When  a  stranger 
sticks  his  nose  into  a  fight  the  way  he  did  in  Gallup,  you 
like  him.  If,  as  you  seem  to  suspect,  he  was  planning  to  do 
me  dirt  at  a  later  time,  why  did  he  save  my  bacon  in  that 
fracas?  Nobody  in  the  world  but  Skillman  has  an  interest 
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in  the  failure  of  this  expedition.  Mr.  Cavendish  saved  it. 
Your  suspicions  are  nonsense." 

"Couldn't  it  be,"  she  asked,  "that  he  has  some  personal 
and  private  fish  to  fry?  I  tell  you  I  saw  what  I  saw." 

"I  am  the  leader  of  this  expedition.  Its  safety  is  my  re- 
sponsibility," he  said  coldly.  "I've  asked  questions.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn  Cavendish  did  not  leave  the  hotel  that  night 
in  Gallup.  All  right — you  saw  him  waving  his  arms  on  a 
rock.  I  asked  him  about  it."  Mike  grinned.  "He  said  he 
was  doing  deep-breathing  exercises  with  a  spot  of  sun- 
worship.  Any  answering  signals,  Miss  Bobbs,  were  a  fig- 
ment of  a  too  vivid  imagination." 

"And  the  gnomes?"  she  asked. 

"No  one  saw  them  but  yourself,"  he  answered. 

She  shrugged.  "Thank  heaven,"  she  said,  "I've  never  had 
an  attack  of  superiority  complex.  We'll  give  my  hallucina- 
tions a  miss  and  return  to  the  vital  topic  of  metates  and 
manos  and  the  origin  of  squash-blossom  jewelry." 

"You  don't  see  things  as  they  are,"  he  said. 

"And  why  not?"  she  demanded. 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "you  look  at  the  world 
through  tinted  lenses.  What  you  see  is  not  what  is  there. 
It  is  modified.  It  is  not  the  truth.  If  you  would  discard 
those  glasses  you  would  see  facts.  And  other  people  would 
be  able  to  see  you  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  something  dis- 
guised and  unreal." 

"My  glasses,"  she  said  sharply,  "are  my  own  private 
affair." 

"Of  course." 
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'Til  take  them  off  for  only  one  man." 

"So?  What  man?" 

"The  man  I  love.  The  man  to  whom  I  am  willing  to 
give  myself  wholly." 

He  considered  that  with  scientific  mind  craving  for  fact. 
"Will  it  also,"  he  said,  "be  essential  for  this  man  to  love 
you?" 

"Naturally,"  she  said  sharply. 

"It  will,"  he  said,  "be  a  good  trick — if  you  can  do  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I've  read  a  number  of  poems  and  ro- 
mantic books  dealing  with  love.  In  them  eyes  play  an  im- 
portant part.  I  never  have  read  or  heard  of  a  man  falling 
in  love  with  a  girl  without  seeing  her  eyes.  I  doubt  if  it  can 
be  done."  He  paused  and  moved  his  head  slowly  in  the 
negative.  "I'm  sure  I  couldn't  manage  it." 

"That,"  she  told  him  shortly,  "is  one  thing  to  be  thank- 
ful for." 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "I  am  intelligent — rather  more  so  than 
the  average.  I  am  not  deformed.  I  am  not  handsome,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  cannot  see  myself  as  repulsive.  I  am 
efficient  in  my  business.  My  health  is  superb.  Why,  then, 
are  you  grateful  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot  fall  in  love  with 
you?  To  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  is  a  compliment.  Per- 
haps you  are  amusing  yourself  by  being  disagreeable." 

"I  am  disagreeable,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  not  find  it 
amusing." 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  musingly,  "I  shall  marry  someday. 
Most  men  do.  But  I  cannot  imagine  it.  I  cannot  imagine 
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myself  conducting  a  courtship.  I  find  myself  clumsy  and 
inept  in  the  presence  of  young  women.  You  may  have 
noticed  it."  He  lifted  his  eyes  inquiringly. 

"It  isn't  something  a  girl  would  be  apt  to  overlook/'  she 
said. 

"Perhaps  nature  takes  care  of  such  matters  when  the 
right  time  comes,"  he  said  slowly.  "The  most  peculiar  peo- 
ple find  wives  and  husbands.  One  cannot  imagine  them 
selecting  each  other  deliberately.  And  yet  they  come  to- 
gether, make  homes  for  themselves,  have  children,  and, 
apparently,  live  together  in  a  certain  amount  of  tran- 
quillity." He  paused.  "Marriage  must  be  a  successful  in- 
stitution. The  idea  must  be  sound  or  there  would  not  be 
so  many  millions  of  houses  occupied  by  families  who  live 
together  for  years  and  years." 

"Probably,"  said  Kelsey,  "they  marry  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm  and  inertia  does  the  rest." 

"It  could  be  that,"  he  said,  "but  the  idea  is  not  alluring. 
Personally  I  would  prefer  to  be  bound  to  a  woman  by 
something  more  entertaining  than  inertia."  He  puckered 
his  face  and  gnawed  at  his  underlip.  "Is  there  really  such 
a  thing  as  love?"  he  wondered.  "Or  is  it  an  imaginary  emo- 
tion devised  by  people  who  write  poems  and  stories.  Per- 
sonally I  have  never  experienced  it,  and  cannot  imagine 
myself  doing  so."  He  was  suddenly  wistful.  "It  sounds  very 
pleasant.  If  it  really  exists  I  should  not  care  to  miss  it." 

"I  imagine,"  Kelsey  said,  "that  there  are  different  degrees 
of  love  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  temperature.  Some 
hot,  some  cold;  some  exciting,  some  dull." 
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"I  hope  that  if  I  ever  experience  it,  it  will  not  be  tepid," 
he  said  uneasily. 

"Somehow,"  Kelsey  said,  "I  can't  see  you  bursting  into 
flames." 

"Nor  I,"  he  said,  "and  it  worries  me." 

Kelsey,  with  set  face,  was  gazing  with  eyes  that  did  not 
see  the  scenery,  across  the  hills.  "I  can  imagine  myself 
bursting  into  flames,"  she  said,  "and  that  worries  me." 

"Discussion  of  the  subject,"  Mike  said,  "gets  you  no- 
where. There  seems  to  be  no  sound  data  from  which  one 
can  draw  conclusions." 

"Then,"  she  said  shortly,  "suppose  we  go  back  to  arche- 
ology." 

He  sat  erect,  peering  through  the  screen  of  rocks. 
"Look!"  he  said  sharply. 

Below  them  and  half  a  mile  away  a  little  cavalcade  of 
riders  and  led  pack  horses  debouched  from  the  canyon. 
Kelsey  could  identify  Pete  Skillman  riding  ahead,  slouched 
comfortably  in  his  saddle.  Behind  him  rode  Thompson, 
and  then  Big  Nose  Kelly,  with  the  rest  scattering  along 
for  a  hundred  yards.  Thompson  pointed  to  a  level  spot, 
floored  with  grass  and  providing  browse  for  the  horses. 
Skillman  raised  his  arm.  The  party  turned  off  the  road. 

"Going  to  camp,"  said  Mike. 

They  watched  the  removal  of  saddles  and  pack  saddles, 
and  competent  preparations  for  a  night's  halt.  There  was 
the  enemy,  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  watching  eyes,  ap- 
parently careless  of  pursuit,  or  completely  confident  in 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  any  trouble  that  might  come. 
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"Well,"  Kelsey  said,  "there  they  are.  There's  your  pros- 
pector. Now  let's  see  you  do  your  slick  trick." 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "I  knew  if  Kelly  was  with  them  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly.  It  would  make  a  difference." 

They  made  their  way  back  to  the  ravine  in  which  the 
party  had  established  itself.  The  moment  for  decisive 
action  had  arrived,  but  the  problem  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  was  not  one  easy  to  solve.  The  men  discussed  it 
soberly,  putting  forward  this  plan  and  that  device. 

The  limey  lounged  against  a  rock,  his  monocle  glit- 
tering sardonically.  "Face  the  foul  facts,  what?  Rise  to  the 
crying  emergency.  Skirting  the  borders  gathers  no  moss. 
You  want  this  prospector  johnny.  You  crave  him.  Can't 
lure  him  out  where  you  can  pocket  him  by  singing  lorelei 
songs,  eh?  What  then?  What  does  logic  proclaim?" 

"I'll  bite,"  said  Kelsey,  ''What  does  it  proclaim?" 

"A  touch  of  liquidation,  if  you  catch  my  meaning. 
Comes  the  hour  of  slumber  and  we  lurk  in  the  shrubbery. 
Mr.  Bronson  gives  the  jolly  old  signal.  Tweet-tweet.  Fire 
when  ready.  The  enemy  ceases  to  be  and  the  prospector 
laddie  is  ours.  What?" 

Mike  Bronson  squinted  at  the  limey  in  the  decreasing 
light. 

"By  any  chance,"  he  said,  "are  you  proposing  this  seri- 
ously?" 

"Quite.  Oh,  quite.  Two  birds,  one  volley.  Get  your  man 
— and  nobody  remains  to  follow  us.  Remove  future  threat. 
Success  insured." 

"Having,"  said  Mike,  "murdered  half  a  dozen  men  in 
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cold  blood.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  British  are 
sportsmen.  But,  of  course,  you're  joking." 

"Never  less,  chappie.  Never  less.  There's  a  time  to  be 
sporting  and  a  time  to  be  ruthless.  Never  be  sporting  when 
the  stakes  are  high." 

Kelsey's  eyes  were  narrowed  as  she  studied  Cavendish. 
The  man  seemed  fatuous.  His  proposition  even  sounded 
absurd,  but  he  meant  it.  He  was  stating  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  in  command.  There  was  the  glint 
of  steel,  a  cold,  calculating  ruthlessness  apparent  in  him. 
He  would  not  flinch  or  draw  back  from  any  action  that 
would  forward  his  purpose.  He  would  be  merciless,  with- 
out compunction  or  pity — and  remorse  would  not  follow 
him. 

"Mr.  Cavendish,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of  formality, 
"your  soul  must  be  coated  with  calluses." 

He  smiled  at  her  genially.  "Souls,"  he  said,  "are  for  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  'em.  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  eh? 
When  I  make  my  pile  I'll  repent  the  sins  of  my  youth.  Be 
a  church  warden  and  patronize  the  local  bazaar.  End  jus- 
tifies the  means." 

"Your  idee,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "comes  fifty  years  too  late. 
Mebby  I'd  'a'  throwed  in  with  ye  back  before  the  Injuns 
was  quelled  'n'  law  come  to  Arizony.  But  in  this  here  day 
too  many  folks  asks  questions  'n'  dead  bodies  is  incon- 
venient contraptions." 

Mike  removed  his  stare  from  the  limey  and  turned  to 
Mr.  Povah.  "Have  you,"  he  asked,  "any  suggestion  short  of 
massacre?" 
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"Me,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  set  a  heap  of  store  by  human 
carelessness.  Most  valuable  quality  somebody  else  kin  have. 
I  made  a  heap  more  pesos  a-cashin'  in  on  'tother  feller's 
negligence  'n'  what  I  ever  earned  by  bein'  hard-workin'  'n' 
smart." 

"Which,"  asked  Kelsey,  "leads  up  to  what?" 

"Wa-al,  I  calc'late  I'd  injun  daown  before  the  moon 
comes  up,  'n'  snoop  out  jest  how  careless  they  be.  Maybe 
they  make  a  misplay,  see?  Then  we  cash  in  swift  'n'  ske- 
daddle with  the  jackpot." 

"There'll  be  a  moon,"  said  Mike. 

"Dang  nigh  bright  as  day  around  eleven,"  said  Mr. 
Povah. 

"At  ten,"  Mike  said,  "all  horses  will  be  saddled,  and 
we'll  be  ready  to  pull  out.  In  case  we  have  luck.  Mr.  Povah 
and  I  will  go  down  to  see  what  turns  up.  The  rest  will  be 
ready  to  move  out  promptly  when  we  return.  Now  eat  and 
a  little  rest.  We  may  have  to  be  moving  all  night." 

The  men  scattered.  Kelsey  followed  Mr.  Povah.  "I 
looked  down  on  their  camp,"  she  said  tentatively. 

"Give  ye  an  idee?"  he  asked. 

She  knelt  down  on  the  sand  and  made  a  little  map  with 
her  forefinger.  "Campfire  is  here,"  she  said.  "In  the  middle 
of  a  funnel-shaped  draw.  The  hills  go  up  pretty  steeply. 
The  horses  are  here."  She  indicated  the  spot.  "I  imagine 
the  men  will  sleep  around  the  embers  of  the  fire.  Suppose, 
Mr.  Povah,  you  were  in  country  like  this  and  your  horses 
got  away.  You  wouldn't  want  to  be  left  afoot." 
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"I'd  git  after  tham  horses  muy  pronto"  said  the  old  man, 
"  'n'  I'd  be  allfired  single-minded  about  pursuin'  'em." 

"It's  just  a  suggestion,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Povah's  eyes  were  slits  of  admiration.  "Wouldn't 
marry  ye  fur  gold  'n'  precious  stones,"  he  said.  "Too  dratted 
smart.  Gimme  a  dumb  woman  fur  comfort.  Your  husband, 
come  ye  git  you  one,  better  keep  his  eyes  peeled  or  you'll 
have  the  hull  ranch  'n'  the  brand  'n'  cattle  in  your  own 
name  inside  of  a  month.  Geronimo  that  was  OF  Cochise's 
bad  boy,  couldn't  'a'  contrived  a  better  war." 

"As  a  favor,"  she  said,  "let  Mike  Bronson  believe  the  idea 
came  from  you." 

The  old  man  grunted.  "Steel  traps  is  stupid  beside  you. 
Yes'm.  I'll  let  on  to  Mike  I  made  this  here  medicine.  Go 
git  you  a  wink  of  sleep.  You're  apt  to  be  a-needin'  it  before 


Chapter  Sixteen 
# 

THE  camp  fire  flickered  low.  Skillman  and  his  party 
went  early  to  their  bedrolls,  and  there  was  no  sentinel. 
Obviously  no  precautions  were  considered  necessary.  Mike 
Bronson  had  ordered  the  horses  saddled  and  the  pack  ani- 
mals loaded  in  readiness  for  immediate  departure  in  case 
of  success.  The  course  they  would  take  had  been  argued 
and  settled  between  Mike  and  Mr.  Povah.  They  would 
head  due  east  across  the  high  shoulder,  cross  Chinle  Creek 
and  head  through  the  highlands  toward  the  Dinne  Mesa 
country.  If  the  plan  succeeded  there  could  not  be  imme- 
diate pursuit  by  Skillman,  and  even  a  half  hour's  start  in 
that  country  and  in  the  nighttime  would  make  the  expe- 
dition hard  to  find  or  to  follow. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Mike  and  Mr.  Povah  commenced 
their  scrambling  circuit  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  camp 
below.  Kelsey  would  not  wait  with  her  father  and  the  men 
with  the  horses,  but  insisted  upon  taking  a  post  upon  the 
eminence  above  the  road  to  watch  as  best  she  could  what 
transpired  below.  Mike  and  the  old  man  disappeared 
among  the  rocks,  and  she  waited,  straining  her  eyes  and 
ears.  There  were  stars,  a  few  of  them,  but  no  moon.  Clouds 
moved  across  the  sky  making  for  helpful  darkness.  She 
could  see  the  yellow  dot  of  the  fire  but  she  could  not  fol- 
low the  movements  of  the  two  men  as  they  made  their 
158 
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cautious  way  toward  the  objective.  She  could  not  see 
them  as  they  entered  the  little  draw  from  the  west  and 
crept  up  to  the  tired  horses,  nor  could  she  see  as  they 
darted,  shadowlike,  from  horse  to  horse  cutting  the  picket 
ropes.  But  then,  suddenly,  she  was  aware  of  confusion,  of 
the  faint,  distant  thunder  of  hoofs,  of  startled  shouts,  and 
of  lunging  figures  obscuring  the  fire. 

There  are  few  sounds  more  startling  or  bewildering  than 
the  thundering  hoofs  of  stampeding  horses  bearing  down 
on  one  as  he  lies  asleep.  Mike  and  Povah  drove  the  animals 
straight  at  the  campfire,  lashing  their  flanks  with  lengths 
of  rope.  Men  rolled  from  their  blankets  into  the  midst  of 
a  nightmare  of  threatening,  pounding  hoofs,  startled,  half 
asleep,  scattering  blindly  to  avoid  the  onrush.  Their  first 
sleepy  thought  was  safety;  their  second  thought,  when 
some  measure  of  awareness  returned,  was  for  the  horses — 
to  recapture  the  horses  which  were  tearing  toward  the 
road  and  scattering.  Skillman  shouted  orders  but  could 
bring  no  order.  No  man,  in  the  first  minutes,  had  any 
thought  except  that  his  horse  was  escaping  and  he  would 
be  left  afoot,  and  they  ran  blindly,  stiffly  after  their  dis- 
appearing mounts. 

It  was  no  concern  of  Big  Nose  Kelly's.  He  was  only  a 
passenger.  Let  someone  else  pursue  loose  horses,  for  he 
was  not  a  man  given  to  unnecessary  exertion.  He  rolled 
free  of  his  blankets,  and  assured  of  safety  as  the  horses 
galloped  past  him,  stood  shivering  philosophically  while 
others  mastered  the  emergency.  A  hand  seized  his  elbow. 

"Shut  up  and  come  along,"  whispered  Mike  Bronson. 
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Big  Nose  was  startled.  He  gawped  as  Povah  waggled 
significantly  before  his  nose  the  big  knife  with  which  he 
had  cut  picket  ropes. 

"Mosey,"  Povah  said.  "I  hain't  carved  me  up  nobuddy 
in  quite  a  spell.  Git  goin' — and  quiet." 

They  dragged  the  prospector  behind  sheltering  rocks, 
forced  him  between  them,  as  they  made  once  again  the 
wide  circuit  back  toward  their  own  camp.  It  was  rough 
work  in  the  darkness  and  none  of  them  wasted  breath. 
There  was  no  pursuit,  for  Skillman's  men  were  not  yet 
aware  that  there  was  anything  to  pursue  except  stampeded 
horses.  In  was  close  to  midnight  when  the  three  arrived 
at  the  point  where  their  animals  waited,  saddled  and 
laden. 

Mike  wasted  few  words.  "Got  him,"  he  said.  "On  our 
way." 

Kelly  was  mounted  on  a  spare  horse,  and  then,  with 
Povah,  who  seemed  to  have  eyes  like  a  cat,  they  moved  at 
a  walk  away  from  the  spot  toward  the  east  and  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  draws  and  ravines  of  the  trackless  country. 

Kelsey  urged  her  horse  to  Povah's  side.  "It  worked,"  she 
said. 

"Tip-top,"  answered  Povah.  "When  the  hosses  run  down 
onto  em,  they  vamoosed.  Yeah.  They'll  be  chasin'  ponies 
till  dawn  'n'  after.  Um.  ...  I  calc'late  they  won't  have  no 
idee  what's  happened  till  some  hombre  ketches  a  hoss 
danglin'  a  cut  rope." 

"But  they'll  miss  Kelly." 

"They  hain't  exactly  got  their  minds  fixed  onto  Kelly," 
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Povah  said  dryly.  "Come  the  time  they  miss  him  more'n 
likely  they'll  blame  it  onto  him." 

"Not  Skillman,"  Kelsey  said. 

"It's  all  one  who  he  blames  it  onto  naow,"  said  Mr. 
Povah.  He  lifted  his  chin.  "See  that  there  big  yeller  star? 
We're  ridin'  to'ards  it  as  nigh  as  we  kin.  If  we  kin  cross  the 
creek  'fore  they  ketch  up  to  us,  a  pack  of  lion  dawgs 
couldn't  find  us  where  we're  headin'." 

Mike  rode  vigilantly  at  Kelly's  right  hand.  The  pros- 
pector was  sulky,  not  because  his  person  had  changed 
hands,  but  because  he  had  been  aroused  from  comfortable 
sleep  to  uncomfortable  action.  They  picked  a  precarious 
way  down  to  the  creek  bed,  crossed  it  like  a  procession  of 
shadows,  and  toilsomely  climbed  again  into  that  great 
wasteland  that  stretches  northward  and  west  from  the 
mighty  heights  of  Carrizo  mountains  to  Mexican  Water. 
Twenty  wild  miles  separated  them  from  the  even  more 
inclement  country  of  Dinne  Mesa,  and  it  was  another 
twenty  miles  from  that  eminence  to  the  Four  Corners  and 
the  San  Juan  River.  And  in  that  fastness  their  destination 
was  hidden. 

Progress  was  slow;  the  wise  horses  were  permitted  to 
pick  their  footing,  but  slow  as  it  was,  it  was  exciting  to 
Kelsey,  exciting  and  somehow  glamorous.  The  ride  had 
for  her  all  the  accouterments  of  adventure — flight  into  the 
night,  danger  behind,  an  eerie  country  on  every  side.  She 
was  not  conscious  of  being  tired,  but  her  father,  who  had 
not  her  youth,  was  heavy  in  the  saddle.  She  kept  no  track 
of  time  but  it  must  have  been  hours  before  Mike  and  Mr. 
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Povah  considered  that  they  had  reached  a  point  where  it 
would  be  safe  to  alight  and  camp. 

"Can  Father  have  a  rest  tomorrow?"  she  asked  Mike. 

"How  about  yourself?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"I'm  not  asking  for  myself,"  she  answered  shortly. 

"We  will  not  start  before  noon,"  he  conceded. 

In  five  minutes  the  hurried  encampment  was  silent  save 
for  the  snoring  of  weary  men. 

It  was  not  the  cook  hammering  a  pan  with  a  heavy 
spoon  that  awakened  her,  but  the  sun  in  her  eyes.  She 
glanced  at  her  wrist  watch.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  A  fire  was 
blazing  and  the  pleasant  aroma  of  coffee  was  on  the  air. 
Her  father  still  slept.  Kelsey  scrambled  from  beneath  her 
blankets  surfeited  with  sleep  but  stiff  and  aching,  made 
the  sketchiest  of  toilets,  and  then  joined  Mike  and  Mr. 
Povah  who  sat  beside  the  fire  questioning  Kelly. 

"I  hain't  never  gone  in  from  this  side,"  Kelly  was  saying. 
"Alius  went  north  from  Gallup.  Up  through  Shiprock  'n' 
into  the  Ute  reservation.  Then  kind  of  follered  the  San 
Juan  River  that  cuts  down  into  the  corner  of  New 
Mexico." 

"You  weren't  with  Skillman  all  this  time,"  Mike  said, 
"without  answering  questions.  How  much  did  you  tell 
him?" 

"I  told  him  I  could  take  him  to  this  here  place,"  Kelly 
said,  "but  I  couldn't  tell  him  how  to  git  there.  I  kind  of 
roamed." 

"Didn't  he  ask  you  to  draw  a  map?" 

"He  kep'  pesterin'  me  fur  maps,  but  I  hain't  no  hand  at 
drawin'." 
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Mike  knew  how  it  was.  These  old  desert  rats  roamed 
the  country,  finding  their  way  by  some  instinct,  and  years 
of  lonely  life  made  them  secretive. 

"This  here  Thompson,  he  was  mighty  sullen  about  you," 
the  prospector  volunteered.  "He  hain't  goin'  to  be  content 
till  he  claws  you  up.  He  hain't  no  baby's  plaything, 
neither." 

Mike  disregarded  that.  "Sk'illman  will  not  give  up,"  he 
said  gravely.  "But  now  the  advantage  is  ours."  He  spread 
a  large-scale  map  on  the  ground.  "There's  a  kind  of  a  track 
from  Mexican  Springs  to  Carrizo  Mission  Springs.  I'd 
guess  he  would  follow  that  as  the  easiest  going." 

"When  he  ketches  his  hosses,"  said  Mr.  Povah  with  a 
grin. 

"There  seems  to  be  another  trail  that  joins  that  road  five 
or  six  miles  beyond  Dinne  Mesa,"  Mike  continued.  "We 
will  keep  away  from  roads.  We  will  swing  north  of  the 
mesa,  cross  the  road  and  diagonal  toward  the  Four  Cor- 
ners. Then,  Kelly,  you'll  know  where  you're  at." 

"This  San  Juan  River,"  said  the  limey,  who  had  come 
up  to  stand  behind  Kelsey,  "flows  into  the  Colorado?" 

"Just  north  of  the  Arizona  line  in  Utah,"  Mike  an- 
swered. 

"Why,"  asked  Kelsey,  "are  you  interested  in  that?" 

"Inquirin'  mind,"  said  the  limey.  "A  fact  a  day  amasses 
a  jolly  education  in  twenty  years." 

"You've  been  amassing  the  wrong  kind  of  facts  the  last 
twenty  years,"  said  Jack  Maxwell  sourly. 

The  limey's  arrogant  monocle  focused  on  the  young  en- 
gineer. "Oh,  I  say,"  he  said,  "objectionable,  what?" 
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"That  will  be  plenty,"  Mike  said  coldly.  "I'll  have  no 
bickering.  If  you  two  men  are  peevish  toward  each  other 
save  it  until  we're  out  of  the  woods.  Understand?" 

"Right,"  said  the  limey  suavely.  "But  in  the  treasure 
house  of  the  memory!  Hoardin'  each  slightin'  word  and 
nasty  glance.  Forget  nothin'.  Till  a  fittin'  occasion." 

"This  occasion  is  fitting  enough  for  me,"  Maxwell  said 
sullenly. 

Mike  got  to  his  knees  and  then  to  his  feet.  "You  heard 
me,"  he  said  grimly.  "You  two  can  hate  each  other's  in- 
wards as  bitterly  as  you  like,  but  I'll  not  have  this  expedi- 
tion endangered  by  your  quarreling.  Behave  yourself, 
Jack." 

"And  if  I  don't?"  Maxwell  demanded,  his  temper  flaring 
almost  beyond  control. 

Mike  was  patient,  though,  as  Kelsey  could  see,  his  lips 
were  grim.  "Be  reasonable,  Jack.  And  you,  Cavendish, 
you  will  do  your  part  to  keep  the  peace."  He  smiled  at 
each  of  them,  and  Kelsey  was  astonished  to  note  how  dis- 
arming his  smile  could  be.  "We  must  have  discipline,  you 
know.  For  the  good  of  all.  Please  don't  compel  me  to  en- 
force it."  He  paused  a  moment  and  the  pause  was  impres- 
sive. "Which,"  he  added,  "I  can  and  will  do." 

The  limey  grinned  amiably.  "I  fancy,"  he  said,  "you 
would  do  just  that.  As  for  me  I  declare  an  armistice.  No 
overt  acts.  No  acts  of  belligerency.  Dove  of  peace.  Owl 
of  wisdom.  Incident  closed." 

"Thank  you,  Cavendish,"  said  Mike. 

There  the  matter  ended.  For  two  more  hours  the  party 
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rested.  Mr.  Bobbs  awakened  and  was  fed.  His  eyes  were 
not  so  sunken  and  his  face  was  younger  by  years  than  it 
had  been  last  night.  There  was  sturdy  fiber  in  him  and 
determination.  Kelsey  was  rather  proud  of  her  father. 

They  rode  leisurely  that  afternoon.  The  elevation  was 
close  to  six  thousand  feet  and  the  air  was  cool.  Mile  by 
mile  they  drew  closer  to  the  mass  of  Dinne  Mesa  and  to 
the  south  of  it  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  tremendous 
bulk  of  the  Carrizo  Mountains.  Twice  they  passed  within 
sight  of  Navaho  hogans,  their  doors  facing  the  east,  and 
once  or  twice  Indian  children  guarding  flocks  of  sheep  fled 
in  panic  to  peer  out  at  the  strangers  from  concealing  desert 
growth.  They  crossed  waterless  Walker's  Creek,  and 
camped  that  night  just  beyond  with  Dinne  Mesa  porten- 
tous only  four  or  five  miles  away. 

Next  day  they  crossed  the  almost  invisible  road  that 
meandered  to  Carrizo  Mission  Springs.  Mr.  Povah 
alighted,  and  with  the  keen,  experienced  eyes  of  a  tracker 
studied  the  ground. 

"Hain't  nobuddy  passed,"  he  said.  "Calc'late  we're  well 
ahead  of  'em.  If  they're  a-comin'." 

"They'll  be  coming,"  Mike  said  confidently. 

The  days  that  followed  were  a  period  of  sheer  delight 
to  Kelsey  Bobbs.  The  country  they  traversed  was  as  in- 
credibly rough  as  it  was  dramatically  beautiful.  High 
mesas  covered  by  forests  alternated  with  great  canyon 
gashes  whose  walls  were  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and 
lavender  and  purple.  Colors  flamed;  fantastic  rock  shapes, 
worn  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  wind  and  water 
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made  it  a  heaven  long  deserted  by  mysterious  gods.  Tribu- 
tary canyons  drifted  tortuously  through  the  mountains, 
bending,  curving  aimlessly — and  nowhere  in  that  austere 
terrain  was  a  sign  that  human  life  had  ever  touched  its 
primeval  solitudes. 

Kelsey  found  serenity,  a  purification,  a  sweeping  clean 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  she  was  happy.  The  only  flaw  in 
her  contentment  was  the  belligerent  rivalry  of  Jack  Max- 
well and  the  limey — the  one  stubborn  and  direct,  the 
other  devious  and  adroit.  One  of  them  was  always  at  her 
side,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  silence,  or  held  at  arm's 
length  by  aloofness  or  even  by  direct  command.  In  her 
own  mind  she  thought  of  them  always  as  the  tomcats.  They 
filled  her  with  an  emotion  of  frustration  and  disgust  and 
bitterness.  Even  in  this  solitude  she  was  not  free  from  the 
pursuit  that  had  forced  her  to  veil  her  eyes  with  colored 
glasses.  Maxwell  was  pitiful  in  his  efforts  to  ingratiate 
himself;  the  limey  was  never  pitiful,  never  discouraged, 
never  ill-natured  even  when  she  rebuffed  him.  But  always 
she  could  feel  the  pressure  of  his  personality.  In  a  way  she 
was  sympathetic  toward  Maxwell.  She  was  afraid  of  Caven- 
dish. 

She  watched  him  covertly.  But  no  suspicious  conduct  re- 
warded her  watching.  Whatever  suspicions  she  had  aroused 
in  her  father's  mind,  or  in  Mike  Bronson's  had  been  allayed 
by  the  man's  conduct  on  the  night  of  Kelly's  kidnaping. 
It  was  obvious  to  them  that  he  was  no  ally  of  Skillman's — 
and  equally  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  one  else  with 
whom  he  could  have  stealthy  communication.  But,  never- 
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theless,  Kelsey  followed  his  goings  and  comings  with  vigi- 
lant eye,  for  she  was  convinced. 

They  came  to  and  crossed  the  San  Juan  river,  but 
whether  the  crossing  was  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico  or  Utah  they  did  not  know.  Even  Big  Nose  Kelly 
was  uncertain,  searching  vainly  for  landmarks  to  guide 
them.  They  had  reached  the  section  where  he  had  made 
his  find,  where  lay  the  possible  riches  of  a  great  molyb- 
denite deposit,  and  where  those  mysterious  torreones 
reared  their  squareness  on  the  tops  of  rocky  pinnacles. 
But  he  could  not  locate  the  spot,  could  not,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  narrow  canyons,  decide  upon  the  precise  gash  in 
the  rocks  through  which  they  must  proceed.  Somewhere 
within  a  hundred  square  miles  was  their  objective,  but  it 
hid  itself  from  them  until  Kelsey  became  certain  in  her 
mind  they  never  would  find  it.  And  then,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  vain  search,  they  rode  through  a  break  in  the  red  rock 
walls  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two  horses  would  ride 
abreast — a  gateway  whose  sides  rose  sheerly  for  hundreds 
of  feet— into  a  gorge  of  fairy  beauty,  ridged  and  carven, 
multi-colored  as  a  rainbow.  And  there  upon  a  smooth 
sandstone  wall  was  the  first  indication  that  human  beings 
had  ever  trod  this  corner  of  the  earth.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  rock  panel,  or  they  might  not  have  seen 
what  was  there.  It  was  an  engraving,  primitive,  crude,  but 
its  subject  matter  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  depicted  a 
cavalcade,  not  of  Indians,  not  of  prehistoric  men,  but  of 
cavaliers  mounted  upon  horses,  and  upon  their  heads  were 
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coverings  that  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  morions  o£ 
Spanish  cavaliers! 

In  this  secret  place,  upon  this  hidden  wall,  some  long 
dead  native  artist  had  scratched  what  he  had  seen — a 
troop  of  Spanish  adventurers,  men,  perhaps,  of  Coronado 
— conquistadors  in  shining  armor — gods  to  the  eyes  of  the 
centuries-dead  sculptor  who  had  etched  in  eternal  rock 
this  record  of  the  coming  of  beings  who  glittered  and 
gleamed  and  rode  upon  terrifying  animals  snorting  and 
prancing  out  of  some  undreamed  of  heaven  or  hell! 

And  then  Mike  Bronson  shouted,  a  bellow  of  exulta- 
tion; and  pointed  beyond  and  above  the  mile-long  en- 
closure, fenced  in  by  jagged  capes  jutting  out  from  the 
canyon  walls  like  the  teeth  of  some  incredible,  prehistoric 
monster,  threatening  to  close  its  jaws  upon  the  tiny  party. 
They  halted  and  looked  where  Mike's  excited  finger 
pointed.  There,  stark  against  the  sky  was  a  tower,  not 
fashioned  by  the  winds  of  nature,  but  by  the  hands  of  man. 
Square  and  gray,  it  lifted  its  bulk  reminiscent  of  the 
medieval  towers  that  make  the  skyline  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Bologna.  It  was  fashioned  of  hewn  rocks,  broken  at  the 
top  and  jagged,  like  nothing  ever  beheld  by  any  eye  of 
student  or  adventurer  in  the  great  Southwest. 

"A  torreonel"  Mike  said  almost  reverently.  "It's  true. 
They  exist.  We're  there.  We've  found  it." 


Chapter  Seventeen 

KELSEY    swept    the    cliff    tops    with    her   binoculars, 
,  exclaiming  as  she  strained  her  eyes.   "There's  an- 
other," she  cried.  "And  another!  And  another!" 

From  the  spot  upon  which  they  stood  no  less  than  eight 
square  torreones  lifted  their  heads  toward  the  blue  sky — 
not  clustered  but  apart,  each  crowning  some  pinnacle  or 
jutting  crag.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  aboriginal,  but 
rather  to  be  some  sort  of  medieval  fortifications  reared  in 
the  days  of  feudal  lords  and  robber  barons.  Mike  Bron- 
son's  eyes  were  shining,  his  face  was  alive  with  emotion  as 
she  had  never  seen  it  before.  His  lips  were  parted  as  he 
gazed,  and  she  knew  that  the  sight  of  no  deposit  of  molyb- 
denite worth  its  millions  would  bring  to  him  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  he  enjoyed  at  this  moment.  It  touched  her  and 
impressed  her.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
came  to  a  full  realization  that  there  were  men  in  the  world 
who  placed  money  third  or  fourth  in  their  reckoning;  men 
who  considered  other  rewards  than  cash,  and  to  whom  the 
discovery  or  production  of  something  without  a  market 
value  far  outweighed  any  consideration  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

"I  didn't  think  it  could  be  true,"  he  said  slowly.  "What 
this  will  mean!"  He  turned  to  Kelly  who  had  ridden  to  his 
side.  "Is  this  the  spot  you  told  me  of?"  he  asked. 
169 
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Kelly  shook  his  head.  "It  ain't  the  same  place,"  the  pros- 
pector told  him,  "but  I  reckon  I  can  find  it  from  here. 
This  country  is  a  continued  tangle  of  canyons  'n'  draws  'n' 
sich.  Ill  find  her  now." 

They  rode  around  the  great  basin,  seeking  a  way  to 
mount  the  heights,  but  while  daylight  lasted  no  way  could 
be  found  to  reach  the  top.  They  encamped  on  the  sands, 
excited,  eager  for  morning  to  come.  For  once  no  one  was 
eager  to  go  to  his  bedroll  but  all  sat  about  the  fire  specu- 
lating upon  the  nature  of  the  people  who  had  built  these 
strange,  mysterious  towers.  Who  were  they?  Whence  had 
they  come  and  whither  had  they  gone?  What  had  they 
known  and  how  had  they  lived?  Even  long-range  study  of 
the  torreones  made  it  evident  that  here  was  some  culture 
unknown  to  archeology;  some  alien  people  existing  among 
neighbors  to  whom  they  were  not  akin,  worshiping 
strange  gods,  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  barbaric  culture 
which  was  not  theirs,  and  to  which,  it  might  be  proven, 
they  were  superior.  Like  avid  children  they  speculated 
upon  what  secrets  those  towers  might  be  made  to  disclose. 
Their  hands,  even  the  hands  of  those  who  never  before 
had  itched  with  the  contagion  of  archeology,  itched  to 
grasp  the  handles  of  shovels  and  dig. 

It  was  a  night  of  full  and  brilliant  moon  whose  pallid, 
mystic  light  added  a  semblance  of  the  occult  to  the  scene, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine  they  had  left  the  surface  of 
the  world  they  had  inhabited  to  sleep  upon  the  floor  of 
some  gash  in  the  crust  of  a  strange  planet  inhabited  by 
beings  not  of  human  shape.  It  was  glamorous  but  fright- 
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ening.  When  at  last  they  retired  to  their  blankets  Kelsey 
could  not  sleep.  With  covering  wrapped  about  her  shoul- 
ders she  sat,  hands  clasping  slender  knees,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  a  multitude  of  thoughts  that  flitted  like  a  cloud  of 
luminous  white  butterflies.  High  above  and  in  front  of  her 
upon  its  tor  rose  one  of  the  torreones  and  she  peered  at  it, 
imagining  those  days  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago 
when  it  had  been  occupied  by  beings  of  whose  color  or 
size  or  shape  she  had  no  conception.  That  building  had 
been  the  center  of  life,  of  the  life  of  a  family,  or  a  spet, 
who  slept  there,  ate  there,  loved  there,  and  died  there. 
Inside  those  gray  stone  walls  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren had  talked  and  laughed  and  quarreled  and  sang,  and 
feared  or  rejoiced.  What  had  they  talked  about?  What 
tales  had  the  menfolks  brought  home  to  tell  their  wives 
and  children?  What  had  been  their  normal  day? 

Suddenly,  as  she  dreamed  and  watched,  she  sat  erect, 
for  something  had  moved  on  that  eminence,  something, 
animal  or  human,  had  moved  around  the  bulk  of  the 
tower  to  stand  upon  the  rim  looking  down  upon  their 
camp!  She  fumbled  for  her  binoculars  and  lifted  them  to 
her  eyes.  The  first  figure  had  been  joined  by  a  second  and 
by  a  third.  They  were  men,  but  what  manner  of  men  she 
could  not  descry. 

She  looked  about  over  the  little  mounds  which  marked 
her  sleeping  companions.  But  one  of  them  was  not  asleep. 
The  limey  was  sitting  up  as  she  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
moonlight  glittered  upon  his  monocle.  He  was  motionless, 
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staring  upward.  But  he  had  seen  what  she  had  seen.  Her 
eyes  met  his,  and  he  showed  his  teeth  in  a  smile. 

"What  ho?"  he  said  softly.  "Ghosts  and  goolies  and  long- 
legged  beasties,  what?" 

Kelsey  disregarded  him.  "Mike.  Mike  Bronson,"  she 
called. 

Mike  surged  upward  from  his  blankets,  tousled  but  in- 
stantly awake. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Look,"  she  said  and  pointed  with  tense  finger. 

Mike  sprang  to  his  feet,  alert.  Three  tiny  figures  were 
now  visible  between  the  tower  and  the  rim  of  the  cliff. 
They  seemed  to  be  peering  down  at  the  sleeping  camp. 
Mike  reached  an  imperative  hand  for  the  binoculars. 

"Not  Indians,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Skillman?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"Impossible,"  Mike  said,  and  turned,  with  wrinkle  be- 
tween his  brows,  to  stare  at  the  limey.  "Would  you  know?" 
he  asked  pointedly. 

"Cup-bearers  to  the  ancient  gods,  what?"  asked  Caven- 
dish. Incantations  and  spells  and  mumbo-jumbo.  Mate- 
rializations dancin'  on  moonbeams." 

"Not,"  said  Kelsey,  "wearing  that  kind  of  pants." 

"Inroads  of  civilization.  Effects  of  white  man's  culture 
on  fairy  denizens.  Eh?  Missionaries  fittin'  pagan  gods  with 
britches." 

"I  don't  feel  precisely  flippant,"  Mike  said.  "Miss  Bobbs, 
did  any  signals  pass  between  those  men  and  Cavendish?" 

"Not  that  I  observed,"  she  answered. 
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"Oh,  I  say,  companions!  Do  I  detect  an  adumbra  of  sus- 
picion? Does  a  canker  eat  at  the  core  of  perfect  confi- 
dence?" The  man's  eyes  were  dancing  with  humor,  and 
Kelsey  fancied  it  was  a  malicious  humor.  The  one  eye  not 
concealed  by  the  monocle  became  opaque.  It  fixed  itself 
upon  Mike  Bronson  sardonically  as  he  fumbled  for  his 
pipe,  filled  it,  lighted  it  with  a  match  behind  cupped 
hands.  Then,  deliberately,  he  held  the  burning  match  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger  in  the  still  air  and  moved  it  from 
right  to  left  and,  then  downward,  then  from  right  to  left 
and  back  to  the  place  of  beginning.  "Nerves,  old  things, 
nerves.  Wigwagging  with  a  vesta.  Harmless,  casual  ges- 
tures distorted  by  jaundiced  eyes."  He  was  provocative. 
"That,"  he  said,  "could  have  been  a  signal." 

"It  could  indeed,"  answered  Mike. 

The  tiny  figures  on  the  pinnacle  vanished  as  if  they  had 
been  exorcised.  Mike  fumbled  in  his  war  bag  for  his  auto- 
matic. "Go  back  to  sleep,"  he  said.  "I'll  keep  an  eye  open." 

The  limey  burrowed  among  his  blankets  as  if  he  had  lost 
interest  in  the  matter.  Kelsey  knew  she  could  not  sleep. 
"I'll  sit  with  you,  if  I  may,"  she  said,  and  Mike  shrugged 
reluctant  permission. 

They  drew  a  little  apart  so  that  the  murmur  of  their 
voices  would  not  disturb  the  sleepers. 

"Do  you  believe  now  that  I  saw  gnomes?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"You  may  have,"  Mike  answered  gravely. 

"And  the  limey  making  signals  from  the  top  of  a  rock?" 

"Possibly.  But  to  whom?"  He  shook  his  head.  "It  doesn't 
make  sense.  To  whom,  and  why?" 
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"Not  to  Pete  Skillman's  party,"  she  said. 

"I  would  like  it  better,"  Mike  answered,  "if  it  were."  His 
eyes  traveled  upward  to  rest  with  amazed  gratification 
upon  the  torreone.  "There  always  is  a  trash  heap.  There 
must  be  a  trash  heap,"  he  said,  more  than  half  to  himself. 

"Trash  heap!  What  has  a  trash  heap  to  do  with  mys- 
terious men  who  have  dogged  us  across  the  mountains?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Mike  impatiently.  "Nothing.  They're  a 
side  issue.  We  don't  even  know  their  intentions  are  mali- 
cious. No.  To  an  archeologist  the  communal  trash  heap  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  ruin  itself.  It  has  more  to 
tell." 

"What  can  it  tell?"  Kelsey  asked. 

He  explained  seriously,  painstakingly,  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  child.  "People,"  he  said,  "live  on  a  site  for  gen- 
erations, perhaps  for  ages..  They  select  a  spot  on  which 
they  throw  their  refuse,  things  that  are  broken,  things  no 
longer  useful.  Like  a  modern  city  dump.  Broken  tools, 
shards  of  pottery,  artifacts,  fragments  of  everything  they 
found  necessary  to  life.  The  heap  grows  through  the  years, 
mixes  with  earth.  It  grows  in  strata,  one  on  top  of  another. 
Suppose  a  people  lives  in  a  certain  spot  for  hundreds  of 
years.  By  scientific  examination  of  their  trash  heap  you 
can  trace  the  generations,  note  the  changes  in  their  way  of 
life,  identify  improvements  in  their  culture  as  year  follows 
year.  The  method  is  to  dig  a  transverse  trench,  carefully, 
saving,  photographing  each  foot  of  progress,  numbering 
and  tabulating  each  object  found  with  relation  to  its  depth 
from  the  surface." 
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"A  people  is  known  by  the  things  it  throws  away,"  said 
Kelsey. 

"Precisely.  And  the  trash  pile,  especially  in  such  a  climate 
as  this,  preserves  and  tells  the  story." 

"Are  you  going  to  sit  awake  all  night?"  she  asked. 

He  glanced  at  his  wrist  watch.  "No,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
watch  two  hours.  Then  I  shall  call  Mr.  Povah.  From  now 
on  until  we  know  what  goes  on  we  must  divide  the  days 
and  nights  into  watches." 

"Mr.  Povah  has  been  suspicious  for  days  and  days,"  she 
said.  "His  fingers  have  prickled." 

"More  than  ever,"  Mike  said  abruptly,  "I  wish  you  had 
not  come." 

"Have  I,"  she  asked,  "been  a  drag  on  this  expedition?" 

He  answered  honestly.  "No,"  he  told  her.  "You  have  kept 
up.  You  haven't  complained.  You  have  kept  from  under- 
foot. I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised." 

"Then,"  she  asked,  "why  do  you  continue  to  wish  I  had 
not  come?" 

"Because,"  he  said,  "I  am  responsible  for  your  safety. 
That  feeling  of  responsibility  is  acute  tonight." 

"I  asked  for  it,"  she  said.  "Whatever  happens  is  my  own 
fault.  You  will  not  be  to  blame." 

"I  am  to  blame,"  he  said,  "for  any  accident  that  happens 
to  any  member  of  this  party.  If  anything  happened  to  you, 
particularly  to  you  because  you  are  a  woman,  it  would 
accuse  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"You,"  she  said,  "are  a  serious-minded  young  man." 

"I  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  serious." 
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"Do  you  also  have  to  be  heavy?  It  is  possible  to  be  serious 
about  serious  things  without  also  being  serious  about 
things  that  should  be  taken  lightly.  You  don't  spice  your 
dish.  You're  oatmeal  three  meals  a  day.  Why  not  a  touch 
of  pie  and  ice  cream?" 

"I  like  pie  and  ice  cream,"  he  said,  "and  even  caviar.  But 
they  haven't  been  served  much  where  I  was  present." 

"Maybe  you  squelched  them.  You're  not  exactly  dour, 
but  you  have  no  lift."  She  looked  at  him  oddly.  "Did  you 
ever  have  any  fun?  I've  never  heard  you  laugh  out  loud." 

"It's  been  some  time,"  he  said,  "since  I  heard  a  joke 
worth  laughing  at."  He  returned  her  look.  "Since  I  met 
you  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  doing  or  saying  any- 
thing especially  funny.  You  might  try  it  sometime  to  see 
how  I  respond.  Personally  I  never  had  a  great  ambition  to 
be  a  comical  fellow.  I  can't  ever  remember  hearing  a  wise- 
crack that  altered  the  destiny  of  a  nation  or  advanced  the 
career  of  the  individual." 

"Does  everything,"  she  demanded,  "have  to  have  a  useful 
purpose?  Isn't  there  such  a  thing  as  a  joke  for  the  joke's 
sake,  a  laugh  for  the  sake  of  laughing,  fun  for  the  sake  of 
fun?" 

"I'm  not  equipped  to  be  a  hedonist,"  he  said. 

"No  savvy  hedonist,"  she  said. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it,"  he  said  gravely,  "a 
hedonist  is  a  philosopher  who  believes  that  the  chief  ob- 
jective of  life  is  pleasure." 

"They  have  a  talking  point,"  Kelsey  said.  "I'd  rather  be 
one  of  them  than  a  person  who  thinks  the  prime  object  of 
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living  is  to  have  toothache.  Anyhow  I  won't  have  heard 
everything  until  I  hear  you  give  off  a  belly-laugh." 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  bed?"  he  demanded.  "You're  just 
talking  to  hear  a  noise." 

"Whistling,"  she  said,  "through  a  prehistoric  graveyard. 
Very  well,  Mr.  Bronson.  I  shall  sleep  to  awake  refreshed 
and  take  my  seat  in  the  local  grandstand.  To  watch  you 
cope.  I  wonder  how  good  a  coper  you  are,  because  it's 
my  guess  that  wholesale  coping  will  have  to  be  done  before 
another  nightfall." 

She  crawled  into  the  cocoon  of  her  blankets,  and  almost 
instantly  was  asleep. 

Morning  came  suddenly.  At  one  instant  it  was  dark 
down  there  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon,  the  next  instant  it 
was  light  as  the  sun  loomed  over  the  brink.  The  camp  was 
astir.  Heavy  presentiments  of  the  night  disappeared.  Mike 
Bronson  was  avid  to  reach  the  tower,  Mr.  Bobbs  was  un- 
wontedly  cheerful.  The  limey  sang  a  chanson  to  himself, 
pronouncing  the  French  words  execrably.  Even  Mr.  Povah 
was  gay  in  a  dry,  dusty,  sardonic  way.  Only  Jack  Maxwell 
glowered  as  his  growing  hatred  for  Cavendish  smoldered. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  to  find  some  path  by  which 
they  could  scale  the  walls  and  reach  the  eminence  upon 
which  the  tower  stood.  Povah  found  the  way,  difficult, 
precipitous  and  perilous — a  zig-zag  diagonal  traversing  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff  with  unsure  footing  and  calamity  at 
the  end  of  a  misstep  by  horse  or  man.  It  was  noon  when 
they  reached  the  top  and  dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  an- 
cient gray  stones  of  the  tower's  perpendicular  walls.  Mike 
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walked  to  it  almost  with  the  step  of  a  sleepwalker  and  laid 
his  palm  flat  against  the  masonry  with  the  caress  of  a  young 
man  in  love  touching  the  cheek  of  his  lady.  His  face  was 
rapt  as  if  some  beautiful  vision  had  come  to  life.  Then 
suddenly  he  turned,  shrugging  off  the  mood. 

"Mr.  Povah,"  he  said,  "if  we  are  to  make  our  permanent 
headquarters  here  we  must  find  water." 

"I'll  scurry  around,"  Mr.  Povah  said.  "Be  kind  of  tem- 
porary till  I  git  back." 

Mike  gave  orders  that  the  animals  be  unloaded,  but  the 
packs  remain  unopened  until  Povah  should  return  with 
his  report.  Kelsey  picked  her  way  over  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  little  plateau,  mounting  a  fifty-foot  rise  which  gave 
her  a  panoramic  view  of  a  great  sweep  of  jumbled  terrain. 
From  that  vantage  point  she  could  count  with  the  naked 
eye  seventeen  scattered  torreones.  Black  flies  tormented 
her  and  she  slapped  continuously.  The  men  of  the  party 
stretched  on  the  ground  and  smoked  furiously.  Horses 
stamped  impatiently  and  switched  their  tails.  Mike 
prowled  about  the  tower  lovingly,  impatiently.  The  limey 
was  not  visible.  In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Povah  returned. 

"The's  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  stingy  spring  daown  here, 
mebby  a  hundred  yards,"  he  said.  "Flat  place  to  camp, 
sheltered-like." 

They  hoisted  the  packs  to  the  backs  of  the  horses  and 
followed  the  old  man,  and  above  a  meager  gush  of  water 
that  tinkled  away  to  disappear  among  the  rocks,  they 
made  their  permanent  camp. 

"You're  not  forgetting,  Mike,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs,  "that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  expedition  is  molybdenite." 
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"I'm  not  forgetting,"  Mike  said.  "This  is  as  good  a  spot 
to  start  searching  from  as  any."  He  looked  about  at  the 
busy  men,  pitching  camp,  unsaddling  horses,  opening  and 
disposing  of  the  contents  of  the  packs.  ' 'Where's  Caven- 
dish?" he  asked. 

No  one  had  seen  him.  No  one  remembered  seeing  him 
since  they  followed  Povah  from  the  torreone  to  the 
spring. 

"Hope  the  dum  fool  hain't  wandered  off  by  hisself," 
Povah  said.  "A  feller  could  git  hisself  lost  in  this  snary  in 
fifteen  minutes  so's  a  bevy  of  Philadelphia  lawyers  couldn't 
find  him  in  a  month." 

Mike  leaped  upon  a  boulder,  cupping  his  hands  about 
his  mouth  and  shouted,  "Cavendish!  Cavendish!"  There 
were  echoes  but  no  answer. 

"Could  he  have  made  a  misstep  and  fallen  down  the 
cliff?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"He  could,"  Kelsey  said,  "but  he  didn't.  The  limey 
doesn't  make  missteps." 

Mike  shouted  again  and  this  time  there  came  a  distant 
response.  Presently  the  limey  came  into  sight,  walking 
erect,  monocle  gleaming,  picking  his  path  in  an  oddly 
fastidious  way  among  the  rocks  and  boulders.  He  did  not 
wave,  and  the  party  was  silent  as  he  approached,  for  there 
was  something  curious  in  the  manner  of  his  coming.  He 
stopped  some  twenty  feet  from  Mike  and  clicked  his  heels, 
standing  very  stiff  and  erect. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shoutin',"  he  said  softly.  "Echoes 
bouncin'  from  crag  to  crag.  Why  create  all  the  bally  dis- 
turbance, my  boon  companions?" 
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"I  hope  you  will  not  wander  off  again,"  Mike  said.  "It  is 
not  safe." 

"Stretch  the  weary  old  legs.  Spot  of  exercise.  Commune 
with  the  immortal  soul  in  privacy." 

"Don't  do  it  again,"  Mike  said  sharply. 

"Orders?"  asked  the  limey,  still  standing  in  the  same 
rigid  posture. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  Mike  said.  "An  injury  to  one  might  be 
a  disaster  to  all.  As  leader  of  this  expedition  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  each.  We  must  submit  to  reasonable 
discipline." 

The  limey  smiled  thinly.  "Past  tense,  sharers  of  my  hard- 
ships. Oh,  very  past  tense." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  Mike  said  stiffly. 

"Leader  of  the  expedition,"  explained  Cavendish. 
"Were,  not  are.  Demoted.  Supplanted.  New  regime.  Jolly 
new  regime,  but  plenty  of  discipline." 

"Have  you,"  demanded  Mike,  "lost  your  mind?  Or  is 
this  your  British  idea  of  humor?" 

"Not  British,  fella  me  lad.  Not  demented.  Just  taking 
over,  what.  Assumin'  the  reins  of  government."  He  lifted 
a  whistle  to  his  lips,  a  sort  of  boatswain's  whistle,  and  blew 
a  shrill  note.  There  was  movement  on  three  sides  of  the 
encampment  and  there  emerged  from  the  concealment  of 
rocks  and  bushes  sixteen  nondescript  figures,  bearded, 
tattered,  gaunt,  dirty,  but  advancing  with  military  step, 
and  in  the  hands  of  each  of  these  apparitions  was  a  weapon. 

"The  gnomes!"  exclaimed  Kelsey. 

The  limey's  expression  did  not  change.  He  did  not  give 
her  a  glance. 
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"Wer  sich  bewegt  wird  erschossen,"  he  said  in  an  incisive 
voice,  cold  as  quartz. 

It  was  German.  Kelsey  understood  him,  so  did  Mike 
Bronson.  "If  anyone  moves,  shoot  him  down!" 
\"Untersuche  das  Gepdck  und  nehme  all'  waff  en,"  the 
limey  ordered. 

It  was  an  order  to  search  the  baggage  and  remove  all 
weapons.  The  squads  moved  forward. 

"Bewache^die  Pferde,"  snapped  the  limey,  and  four  men 
detached  themselves  to  stand  guard  over  the  horses. 

Again  the  man  clicked  his  heels,  faced  the  astounded 
little  group.  "Captain  Erich  von  Steuben,  at  your  service," 
he  said.  "It  is  war.  You  are  prisoners  of  war.  Make  no  trou- 
ble and  you  will  find  no  trouble.  Any  attempt  at  resistance 
will  be  dealt  with  summarily." 

Jack  Maxwell  half  raised  himself  to  his  knees.  "You  Hun 
swine,"  he  said  through  his  teeth.  The  limey  took  three 
strides  forward  and  kicked  Maxwell  in  the  side,  so  that 
the  young  man  fell  forward  retching. 

"Must  I  give  further  instructions  in  good  manners?" 
the  limey  asked. 

Then,  startlingly,  Mike  Bronson  laughed.  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  aloud  and  without  restraint. 
The  limey's  mouth  dropped  open.  Kelsey  stared  at  him. 

"I've  heard  everything  now,"  she  said.  "I've  heard  you 
give  a  belly-laugh.  But  this  I'll  say:  you  picked  a  hell  of  a 
time  for  it." 

"It's  so  blasted  incongruous,"  Mike  said  with  difficulty. 
"Oh,  you  Herrenvolkl  Sixteen  escaped  prisoners  of  war 
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invading  the  United  States!  An  army  of  occupation!  What's 
the  big  idea?" 

The  limey  answered  Mike  seriously.  "It  is  for  my 
record,"  he  said  icily.  "I  was  not  supine.  I  planned  and 
carried  out  an  escape.  I  have  marched  a  squad  of  heroes 
for  hundreds  of  miles  over  impossible  terrain.  I  have  ac- 
complished a  great  military  feat.  If  I  do  no  more  my  name 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken." 

"There  you  are,"  Mike  said  to  Kelsey,  and  spread  his 
hands.  "You  can't  match  that  sort  of  thinking.  They'd 
raise  a  statue  to  a  mosquito  bite." 

"Mr.  Bronson,"  said  the  limey,  "you  are  an  enemy,  but  I 
have  respect  for  you.  For  yourself  and  those  with  you  this 
is  a  serious  matter.  You  laugh  incredibly  and  at  an  un- 
timely moment." 

"Right,"  said  Mike.  "What  comes  next?" 

"I  rest  my  heroic  men  for  a  time,"  said  the  limey.  "I 
train  them  to  carry  out  my  great  objective.  Here  we  re- 
main, with  you  our  prisoners.  Until  I  am  ready.  I  have 
been  in  your  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Your  authorities 
observe  honorably  the  Geneva  Convention.  You  may  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment.  So  long  as  your  conduct  makes  it 
possible." 

"Like,"  said  Kelsey,  kneeling  beside  the  moaning  young 
man,  "kicking  Jack  Maxwell  in  the  stomach?" 

"It  is  war,"  said  the  limey. 

"In  that  case,"  Mike  said,  "the  prisoners  of  war  demand 
their  dinner." 


Chapter  Eighteen 


THE  prisoners  crouched  together  in  the  shade.  Young 
Maxwell  gritted  his  teeth  and  nursed  broken  ribs. 
Mr.  Bobbs  seemed  utterly  bewildered  and  incredulous. 
Mr.  Povah  squinted  his  little  eyes  and  chewed  industri- 
ously. 

"Kind  of  a  sort  of  a  predicament,"  he  said  in  his  nasal 
voice. 

"It's  hard,"  said  Kelsey,  "to  think  of  the  limey  as  Cap- 
tain Eric  von  Steuben." 

"U-boat  commander,"  added  Mike. 

"His  was  a  good  act,"  she  said.  "But  why?  Why  did  he 
attach  himself  to  us?  Why  bother  to  take  us  prisoners? 
What  good  does  it  do  him?" 

"Supplies  and  horses,"  Mike  said  sententiously.  "And 
we  guided  him  through  the  country." 

The  limey  detached  himself  from  a  group  of  his  men 
who  were  methodically  listing  the  assets  of  the  expedition 
and  approached. 

"Food  must  be  conserved,"  he  said  tersely.  "You  will  be 
rationed.  There  will  be  rules  which  you  will  observe 
strictly.  Your  plan  will  be  to  effect  the  escape  of  Mr. 
Povah,  the  most  experienced  in  this  country,  to  take  word 
of  our  presence  to  your  Army.  Do  not  do  so.  Should  Mr. 
Povah  disappear  two  of  your  party  will  be  shot  summarily. 
Am  I  understood?" 
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"Clearly,"  answered  Mike. 

"My  men  need  rest,"  the  limey  said.  "We  shall  remain 
here  until  they  are  in  condition  to  continue  the  "march." 

"And  then?"  Mike  asked.  "How  do  you  mean  to  dispose 
of  us?" 

"You  will  be  informed,"  said  Captain  von  Steuben. 

"Quite,"  Mike  answered.  "Would  there  be  objections," 
he  asked,  "to  our  occupying  ourselves  while  you  hold  us?" 

"In  what  manner?" 

"The  torreone"  said  Mike.  "We  could  busy  ourselves 
with  a  little  digging." 

"Mike  Bronson!"  Kelsey  exclaimed  in  a  shocked,  in- 
credulous voice.  "How  can  you  think  of  your  silly  old 
towers  at  a  time  like  this?" 

"Why  not?"  Mike  asked.  "There'll  be  time  on  our  hands. 
Why  waste  it?"  He  looked  at  her  rather  wistfully.  "Some- 
thing," he  said,  "might  happen  to  prevent  me  from  ever  in- 
vestigating that  ruin." 

"And,"  she  said,  "you'd  rather  die  knowing  about  it  than 
to  die  wondering." 

"Exactly,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  a — er — a  consolation." 

Von  Steuben  was  smiling  sardonically.  "Go  ahead  and 
dig.  It  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief." 

The  German  strolled  away.  They  all  stared  after  him, 
some  with  bitterness,  some  with  incredulity  that  the  limey 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  ex-captain  of  a  Nazi  submarine. 
But  upon  one  point  they  were  agreed,  and  that  was  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  threats  ruthlessly  and  without  com- 
punction. 
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"What,"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs,  "do  you  suppose  he  means 
to  do  with  us  when  he  moves  on?" 

Mike  did  not  want  to  answer  that  question.  He  thought 
he  knew  what  disposition  von  Steuben  would  make  of 
them.  The  man  was  determined  upon  some  wild  project. 
He  was  a  fanatic  who  would  let  nothing  stand  in  his  way. 
If  he  left  them  behind  they  would  reach  some  spot  of 
civilization  and  tell  their  story.  In  an  hour  Army  airplanes 
would  be  cross-hatching  the  skies  in  search  of  the  escaped 
prisoners,  and  capture  would  be  certain.  Therefore,  Mike 
was  sure,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  reach  a  telephone 
or  telegraph.  But  he  did  not  say  so. 

"Probably,"  he  said,  "when  they  are  rested,  he  will  take 
our  horses  and  most  of  the  food  and  supplies,  and  leave  us 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"Will  we  be  able  to  get  out?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"Mr.  Povah  will  go  out  and  bring  a  rescue  party,"  said 
Mike.  "Or  he  may  run  into  Skillman."  Mike  frowned. 
"Skillman's  in  the  country  somewhere.  For  the  first  time  I 
hope  we  left  a  trail  he  can  follow." 

"That's  a  hope,"  Kelsey  said.  She  looked  at  Mike  with 
disfavor.  "You've  talked  a  heap  about  being  leader  of  this 
expedition.  Well,  what  is  the  leader  going  to  do  about  this 
mess?" 

"There  seems  nothing  sensible  to  do  but  wait,"  he  said 
gravely. 

"Aren't  you  even  going  to  try?"  she  demanded. 

"And  see  some  of  us  shot  down  in  cold  blood?"  he  asked. 
"That  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea." 
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"Are  you  a  coward?"  she  asked  bitterly. 

Mike  considered  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  not  as 
an  insult.  He  arched  his  brows  and  jiggled  rriVfeet  in  their 
worn  boots.  "I  really  don't  know,  Miss  Bobbs,"  he  said. 
"I've  never  been  put  to  the  test.  At  the  moment  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  frightened.  I  am,  however,  inclined  by  nature 
to  be  careful." 

"Yeah,"  snapped  Mr.  Povah,  "  'n'  ye  never  found  an  apter 
minute  fur  it  than  naow."  He  spat  at  a  scurrying  lizard 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  "That  feller  's  locoed.  I  heard 
about  tham  Nazzys,  but  I  never  got  the  full  idear  till  naow. 
He's  crazier  'n  a  sackful  of  hoot  owls.  Miss  Bobbs,  you  quit 
a-pesterin'  Mr.  Bronson.  He's  actin'  with  sense  'n'  jedg- 
ment." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you  all,"  she  said.  "Not  even  to  try." 

"This  here  state  of  affairs,"  Mr.  Povah  said  through  his 
nose,  "reminds  me  of  Abednigo  Snell,  back  home.  Wife 
died.  He  bought  her  a  jim-dandy  headstone,  but  kind  of 
kept  it  standin'  around  the  back  parlor  for  thutty-forty 
year.  Somebuddy  asked  him  why  he  never  set  it  up  to  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and  he  chawed  some  and  spit  a  couple 
times  'n'  says  he  never  contrived  to  find  a  fitten  time  to  do 
it.  Right  naow,"  he  finished,  "hain't  no  fitten  time  to  try 
no  skullduggery." 

Kelsey  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  relapsed  into  sullen 
silence.  Mr.  Povah  ruminated.  "Did  I  ever  tell  ye  about 
Mis'  Lemuel  Updike's  new  hat?"  he  asked. 

Nobody  responded,  and  Mr.  Povah  droned  on.  "After 
ten,  'leven  year  she  induced  Lem  to  buy  her  a  new  hat. 
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Kind  of  expensive,  like  mebby  five  dollars  'n'  sixty  five 
cents.  Had  geraniums  onto  it.  Wa-al,  the  milliner  she  got 
it  done  the  day  of  Letty  Perkins'  funeral,  but  nothin' 
would  do  but  that  Mis'  Updike  had  to  stop  'n'  git  her  hat 
in  a  box  on  her  way  to  the  buryin'.  Yeah.  Wa-al,  when  she 
come  to  the  door  she  met  Pilkinton,  the  undertaker,  and 
bein'  kind  of  flustered  'n'  not  wantin'  to  be  encumbered 
with  no  fancy  millinery  in  a  haouse  of  mournin',  she 
shoved  the  hat  box  at  Pilkinton  'n'  says,  'Take  care  of  this 
here  fur  me.'  Well,  her  'n'  Lem  sets  through  the  cere- 
monies, but  when  they're  over  she  can't  find  no  bonnet. 
Nope.  Made  'em  kind  of  late  searchin'  so's  they  had  to 
drive  lickety-split  fur  the  cemetery."  He  shifted  his  cud 
and  his  voice  became  more  whining.  "Got  there  jest  in 
time  to  see  the  casket  bein'  lowered  into  the  grave.  Yes'm. 
And,  nestlin'  among  the  descendin'  floral  offerin's  was 
Mis'  Updike's  geranium  hat."  He  paused  a  moment  before 
he  resumed.  "All  that  seen  it,"  he  said,  "tells  that  Mis' 
Updike  was  all-fired  took  back  at  the  sight." 

Mr.  Povah  surveyed  the  circle  mildly.  "Kind  of  a  moral 
to  it,"  he  said.  "  'Tain't  wise  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time.  Seems  as  though." 

Kelsey  got  up,  walked  away  to  the  rim  of  the  canyon, 
where  she  sat  down  upon  a  rock  and  turned  an  angry,  un- 
compromising back  upon  her  companions. 

The  limey  beckoned  imperatively  to  Mike. 

"You  will  draw  rations  for  your  party,"  he  said,  and 
then,  "Mr.  Bronson,  you  will  do  well  to  make  no  effort  to 
escape.  Any  attempt  will  be  dealt  with  summarily." 
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"You  repeat  yourself,"  Mike  said. 

"I  shall  not  do  so  again,"  Captain  von  Steuben  answered 
coldly.  "Engage  yourself  with  your  playthings.  I  shall  not 
interfere  with  your  digging." 

"There  is  Miss  Bobbs  to  consider,"  Mike  said. 

The  German  stared  haughtily,  drawing  himself  to  his 
full  slender  height.  "I  am  a  gentleman,"  he  said. 

"Nice  to  know.  Personally  I  wouldn't  know  much  about 
gentlemen.  I'm  only  an  engineer.  But  I've  heard  rumors 
that  a  man  can  claim  to  be  a  gentleman  and  still  be  un- 
scrupulous where  the  ladies  are  concerned." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  Bronson,  that  I  shall  not 
sully  the  record  I  am  writing."  His  one  visible  eye  gleamed 
with  the  light  of  fanaticism.  "When  the  song  is  written 
about  the  feat  of  Erich  von  Steuben  it  must  be  a  great  and 
moving  and  beautiful  song." 

"You're  doing  this  for  a  song?"  Mike  asked  curiously. 

"What  higher  reward  could  a  man  ask?  That  his  people 
for  generations  should  sing  his  name.  In  peasant  cottages, 
in  palaces,  to  arouse  patriotism  at  great  gatherings.  To  be- 
come a  symbol.  To  replace  on  the  lips  of  the  people  the 
Horst  Wessel  song.  This  war,  it  may  be,  is  not  going  well. 
It  may  be  we  shall  suffer  another  defeat.  But  my  name 
may  become  the  rallying  cry  for  the  next  war." 

"I  never  had  much  ambition  to  be  a  hero,"  said  Mike. 
"But  it  is  very  interesting — what  you  say.  No,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  care  to  have  people  singing  about  me.  I 
would  find  it  embarrassing.  I  should  not  at  all  like  being 
set  to  music."  He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "No.  All  I  ask  is  to 
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be  left  in  peace  and  not  to  have  anybody  notice  me  par- 
ticularly. However,"  he  added  wistfully,  "it  would  be 
pleasant  to  make  some  small  contribution  to  archeology 
— even,  perhaps,  to  be  honored  by  having  these  ruins 
named  after  me.  But  probably  that  is  too  much  to  ask." 
He  paused.  "I  imagine  my  people  are  getting  hungry." 

He  drew  meager  rations,  and  the  cook  prepared  them 
sullenly.  Night  came  on  swiftly.  Kelsey  was  permitted  to 
keep  her  small  tent.  The  others  were  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Mike  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  sleep  close 
together  in  a  guarded  circle  about  Kelsey 's  shelter. 

In  the  morning,  under  guard,  Mike  and  Povah  and  two 
of  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  with  shovels  and  screens 
and  picks  to  the  torreone.  Curiosity  drove  Kelsey  to  ac- 
company them,  though  her  mood  was  still  one  of  scornful 
resentment  at  what  seemed  to  her  their  cowardly  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation. 

Mike  surveyed  the  task.  "We  will  have  to  break  through 
the  wall,"  he  said.  "We  have  no  ladders  nor  material  to 
make  ladders."  He  designated  a  spot  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  tower,  and  supervised  the  work  of  removing  half  a 
dozen  roughly  squared  sandstone  blocks.  The  masonry 
had  been  bound  with  adobe  mortar.  When  the  outer 
blocks  had  been  removed  the  wall  was  found  to  be  double 
with  rubble  between  the  inner  and  outer  faces,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  some  six  feet.  Mike  almost  reverently  en- 
tered the  opening  and  stood  upon  the  accumulation  of 
centuries.  It  was  not  so  deep  as  he  had  feared.  He  looked 
upward  to  where  had  once  been  a  deck  some  thirty  feet 
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above  his  head.  Some  of  the  ancient  supporting  beams  re- 
mained. The  floor  had  been  sufficiently  below  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  form  a  protected  space,  surrounded  by  a  para- 
pet like  some  medieval  turret.  Enough  of  the  floor  re- 
mained to  show  that  there  had  once  been  a  hatchway 
through  which  the  defenders  could  descend  into  the  in- 
terior. This  was  the  sole  means  of  ingress.  The  tower  top 
had  been  reached  by  a  ladder,  which  could  be  raised  in 
time  of  danger,  and  another  ladder  led  down  into  the 
depths.  Fragments  of  the  floor  and  of  the  ladder  remained. 
They  were  charred  by  fire. 

Light  poured  in  from  above  and  Mike  was  excited  to 
see  that  there  were  painted  designs  appearing  upon  the 
crude  plaster  that  covered  the  stonework,  representing 
birds  and  flowers  and  curious  pennon-like  flags.  It  was  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  seen,  or  photographs  of  other 
ruins  in  the  Southwest  that  he  had  studied. 

Under  Mike's  eye  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  and  ac- 
cumulated dust  was  commenced.  Every  shovelful  was 
screened  for  precious  fragments.  Through  the  day  they 
labored  and  the  interior  of  the  torreone,  some  twenty  feet 
by  twenty,  was  cleared.  The  floor  was  of  scrupulously  fitted 
slabs  of  sandstone.  Around  the  edges  of  the  room  were 
stone  benches,  hollow  within  to  form  storage  space  for 
the  belongings  of  the  ancient  householders.  On  one  side 
was  a  fire  pit,  with  coping,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  was  a  ventilating  shaft. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  in  this  fascinating  rummaging 
and  even  Kelsey  caught  the  contagion  of  it.  Mike  would 
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not  be  hurried.  All  must  be  done  with  meticulous  care 
and  scientific  exactness.  Kelsey,  impatient,  was  all  for  slam- 
bang  measures  which  would  wrest  quickly  the  secrets  from 
the  covering  rubbish.  To  content  her  Mike  pried  up  the 
slab  covering  one  of  the  bins  under  a  bench,  and  there, 
under  their  eyes,  were  the  treasures  hoarded  by  the  mys- 
terious people  who  had  erected  and  lived  in  these  fortress 
towers.  As  the  slab  was  lifted  there  came  from  the  bin  a 
puff  of  air,  confined  for  centuries,  musty  as  from  a  tomb, 
and  there,  carefully  laid  away,  were  the  personal  belong- 
ings of  men  and  women  to  whom  this  enclosure  had  been 
home.  It  was  no  treasure  of  gold  or  silver  or  gems,  but 
buckskin  bags,  well-preserved  in  the  dry  air,  filled  with 
ceremonial  face  powder.  There  were  ornaments  of  shell  in 
this  place  remote  from  the  ocean,  and  painted  prayer 
sticks  of  feathers  and  wood,  and  robes  wrought  of  feathers. 
There  were  stores  of  arrows  with  flint  points  and  grotesque 
masks  used  in  long  forgotten  religious  or  magical  cere- 
monies. Had  the  compartment  been  filled  with  diamonds 
Mike  Bronson  would  not  have  been  half  so  gratified.  Here 
was  knowledge.  Here  were  facts  to  be  studied,  clues  to  be 
followed,  data  from  which  deductions  might  be  made  as 
to  the  habits  and  thoughts  and  daily  affairs  of  a  people 
who  might  have  lived  and  chatted  and  loved  and  worried 
and  hoped  when  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England,  or  even 
when  Charlemagne  was  Emperor,  or  when  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart  fought  to  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the 
paynim. 

The  light  grew  dim  as  the  day  waned.  The  last  thing 
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uncovered  before  Mike  called  a  halt  was  the  skull  of  one 
of  the  dwellers — a  skull  in  which  was  imbedded  an  arrow- 
head of  flint — the  skull  of  a  warrior^fho  had  died  in  de- 
fense of  his  home. 

"No  more  until  daylight,"  Mike  said.  "We  are  coming 
to  the  story  now — and  the  story  is  a  tragedy." 

They  emerged  from  the  breach  in  the  walls  to  the  stark 
reality  of  their  condition.  For  that  fascinating  day  Mike 
had  forgotten  and  Kelsey  had  almost  forgotten  that  they 
were  prisoners.  But  the  presence  of  the  grim-faced  Nazi 
sentinel  reminded  them.  He  and  two  companions  herded 
them  back  to  camp. 

The  limey  greeted  them  sardonically. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  spent  a  profitable  day." 

"Profitable  indeed,"  said  Mike,  "but  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  better  things  tomorrow." 

"Do  you  deal  in  double  meanings?"  asked  von  Steuben. 

"Would  I  be  so  foolish?"  asked  Mike. 

Von  Steuben  regarded  him  icily  through  his  monocle. 
'"I  have  watched  you  for  many  days,  Mr.  Bronson,"  he 
said.  "I  am  of  two  minds  about  you.  Sometimes  I  believe 
you  might  be  very  foolish  indeed.  I  do  not  underestimate 
you." 

"I  hope,"  Mike  said  almost  diffidently,  "that  is  meant  to 
be  a  compliment." 

"It  is,"  said  von  Steuben.  "Good  night,  Mr.  Bronson.  If 
you  feel  any  dynamic  impulses  stirring  in  you,  I  advise 
you  to  restrain  them." 

"You   do   repeat  yourself  so   frequently,"   Mike   com- 
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plained.  "I  really  am  not  a  man  of  action,  you  know.  You 
have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed." 

"I  am  not  alarmed,"  said  von  Steuben  stiffly. 

"In  that  case,"  Mike  said,  "I'm  sure  you  will  sleep 
serenely." 


Chapter  Nineteen 


A  MEAGER  breakfast  left  them  hungry.  Mr.  Povah  sat 
hunched  over,  his  beady  little  eyes  flitting  about,  see- 
ing everything,  missing  nothing. 

"Hain't  but  five  of  them  Nazzys  in  sight,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  Mike.  "What's  become  of  the  rest  of  'em?  The 
limey's  missin'." 

"Probably  exploring,"  Mike  said. 

"Five!"  exclaimed  Kelsey.  "We  outnumber  them." 

"Their  guns  kind  of  equalizes  it,"  said  Mr.  Povah  dryly. 

"If  I  were  a  man!"  Kelsey  said  bitterly. 

"If  you  was  a  man,"  said  Mr.  Povah  testily,  "your  grand- 
children 'ud  call  ye  grandpappy." 

Two  guards  approached,  weapons  displayed  significantly. 
One  of  them  spoke  a  command  in  German.  Mike  trans- 
lated. 

"The  orders,"  he  said  placidly,  "are  to  dig.  Evidently 
Captain  von  Steuben  wants  our  minds  to  be  occupied." 

The  entire  party  was  herded  to  the  torreone.  Whether  or 
not  the  expedition  was  in  a  mood  to  pursue  archeological 
investigations,  they  were  going  to  pursue  them  at  the 
pistol's  point.  Mr.  Povah  nudged  Mike. 

"This  hain't  no  day  for  monkeyshines,"  he  whispered. 
"These  here  fellers  hain't  goin'  to  make  mistakes  with  the 
boss  gone." 

194 
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"Ruhel"  one  of  the  guards  bellowed  and  followed  it  with 
a  vicious  blow  that  sent  Mr.  Povah  reeling  to  the  ground. 
The  old  man  picked  himself  up,  and  there  was  a  cold  light 
in  his  slitted  eyes,  but  he  spoke  philosophically.  "He  means 
for  us  to  shut  up/'  he  said. 

Kelsey  was  not  to  be  restrained.  "Swine!"  she  said  furi- 
ously. 

The  man  lifted  his  open  hand  to  strike,  but  Mike 
stepped  between.  He  was  smiling  curiously,  but  his  voice 
was  placid  as  he  spoke  in  halting  German.  "No,"  he  said. 
"The  captain  would  not  like  that."  The  man  showed  his 
teeth,  hesitated,  lowered  his  hand.  The  party  walked  on. 
"What,"  Kelsey  asked  presently,  "would  you  have  done  if 
he  had  struck  me?" 

"But  he  didn't  strike  you,"  Mike  said. 

It  was  not  satisfying.  He  exasperated  her.  He  exasper- 
ated her  more  annoyingly  than  any  other  man  had  ever 
done.  But  he  had  saved  her  from  the  indignity  of  a  blow, 
and  had  done  so  without  precipitating  a  crisis. 

"Better  guard  your  tongue  today,"  he  said. 

The  whole  party  was  forced  to  enter  the  torreone.  It  was 
efficient.  There  would  be  only  the  opening  in  the  masonry 
to  watch.  It  would  be  as  if  they  were  in  a  cell. 

"Do  any  of  them  understand  English?"  she  wondered. 

"Probably,"  Mike  answered. 

To  anyone  but  an  archeologist  engrossed  in  his  investiga- 
tions, the  day  would  have  been  gruesome  as  the  tragedy  of 
the  torreone  disclosed  itself.  There  had  been  attack  and 
heroic  defense  from  which  none  had  escaped.  From  the 
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accumulation  of  ages  sixteen  bodies  were  exhumed,  dried, 
mummified  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  children.  They 
had  been  not  ill-looking  folk  with  well-formed  heads  and 
bodies,  and  each  had  died  in  defense  of  the  home.  The  story 
of  siege,  of  defense,  of  defeat  and  death  was  there  to  be  read 
in  charred,  fallen  timbers,  and  crushed  bodies,  and  awful 
wounds.  It  was  evident  these  men  and  women  had  fought 
upon  the  roof,  protected  by  the  stone  parapet  until  naming 
arrows  had  set  fire  to  the  wood. 

It  was  the  women  who  aroused  Kelsey's  pity.  She  won- 
dered if  they  had  been  young,  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  their  men.  Such  beauty  as  they  may  have  had  they  had 
embellished  and  cared  for.  There  was  a  girl — Kelsey 
judged  her  to  be  a  girl  in  her  teens — with  hair  carefully 
parted  and  plaited  in  three  braids  at  each  side  of  her  head 
and  then  worked  into  a  knot  at  the  back.  On  the  morning 
of  her  death  she  had  dressed  her  hair  carefully  for  the 
admiring  eyes  of  some  young  man.  Had  she  done  so  in 
peace  and  serenity,  without  knowledge  of  the  attack  to 
come,  or  had  she  arrayed  herself  heroically  to  meet  the 
hazard  of  battle  and  the  possibility  of  death,  looking  her 
best  to  inspire  the  warrior  by  whose  side  she  had  fought? 
She  had  painted  red  the  line  of  the  part  in  her  hair  and  the 
braids  were  fastened  with  little  thongs  of  painted  buck- 
skin. 

A  number  of  male  warriors  evidently  had  fallen  with 
the  burning  roof.  Even  yet  after  all  these  hundreds  of 
years,  their  feet  were  encased  in  sandals  of  exquisitely 
woven  yucca  sandals  with  designs  upon  the  soles.  There 
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were  buckskin  breeches  or  breechclouts,  ornamented  with 
dyed  porcupine  quills.  Into  the  ventilating  shaft  a  small 
girl,  her  hair  in  long  braids,  had  crawled  for  protection 
from  arrow  or  from  fire.  An  arrow  protruded  from  her 
back,  and  upon  her  face  was  fixed  a  piteous  expression  of 
terror. 

Who  were  these  people,  these  builders  of  towers — 
these  people  with  faces  and  customs  alien  to  their  neigh- 
bors? By  whom  had  they  been  exterminated?  Had  there 
been  a  gathering  of  hostile  tribes  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
people,  or  was  this  a  mere  foray  against  a  single  fortifica- 
tion? What  had  caused  this  war?  Against  what  enemy  had 
the  towers  been  raised  and  manned?  Kelsey  brooded.  War, 
war,  always  war!  Wherever  human  beings  congregated, 
whether  barbaric  or  civilized,  they  found  pretext  to  at- 
tack and  to  kill.  Even  in  these  distant  mountains  they  had 
fought  for  water  or  for  hunting  grounds,  or  because  their 
gods  had  willed  it.  And  here,  like  the  horror  of  today,  had 
been  a  war  from  the  air,  fought,  not  with  bombs  dropped 
from  airplanes,  but  with  blazing  arrows  shot  from  bows. 
The  pattern  was  the  same.  Victory  for  the  attackers  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  defense  against  flying  things  rain- 
ing fire  and  destruction! 

And  here  again,  on  this  same  tragic  spot,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  a  thousand  tranquil  years,  war  had  come  again,  and 
an  alien  enemy,  fanatical  and  ruthless! 

M.  Povah  had  not  been  digging.  Neither  the  properties 
nor  the  persons  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  tower  had 
interested  the  leathery  old  man.  He  sat  upon  the  stone 
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bench  in  a  corner,  legs  crossed,  working  with  his  gnarled 
hands.  Kelsey  moved  over  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  In 
a  heap  by  his  side  were  stone  ax  heads  in  a  little  heap. 
With  pocket  knife  he  had  beerf  fashioning  handles  for 
them,  and  was  fastening  the  heads  to  the  helves  with 
thongs.  He  grinned  up  at  her. 

"If  you  was  a  man,"  he  asked,  "what  'ud  ye  do  with  one 
of  these?" 

Behind  her  dark  lenses  her  eyes  glowed.  "Then  you're 
not  like  Mike  Bronson?  There's  some  fight  in  you?" 

"I'm  follerin'  Mr.  Bronson's  orders,"  Mr.  Povah  said. 
"Yeah.  He  sort  of,  kind  of,  after  a  manner  of  speakin', 
figgers  that  if  ye  could  smash  in  a  feller's  skull  with  one  of 
these  here  a  thousand  year  ago,  ye  kin  do  equally  as  good 
a  job  tomorrow." 

Mike  Bronson  had  thought  of  that!  Mike  Bronson  had 
ordered  the  repairing  of  stone  axes  as  weapons  to  be  used 
against  men  carrying  automatic  pistols  and  rifles!  It  was 
absurd.  But  it  was  something  besides  absurd.  It  meant  he 
had  not  quit.  It  meant  he  was  planning,  was  intending 
some  action  against  their  captors.  She  turned  and  stared 
at  him,  and  could  not  believe  him  capable  of  desperate 
expedients  as  she  saw  his  mild  face,  so  intent  upon  the 
polychrome  pattern  upon  an  earthenware  pot  held  lovingly 
in  his  hands.  Her  heart  fell.  Here  was  a  futile  student  of 
dead  things,  not  a  man  of  action,  able  to  plan  and  carry 
out  forlorn  hopes.  She  left  Mr.  Povah  and  crossed  to  where 
Mike  stood. 
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"What,"  she  demanded,  "are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
stone  axes?" 

"Hush,"  he  said.  "I  just  set  Mr.  Povah  to  fixing  them 
up  to  keep  him  busy.  Don't  get  foolish  ideas.  Did  you 
think  I  was  going  to  let  out  a  warhoop  and  attack  Captain 
von  Steuben  with  a  prehistoric  ax?  Shucks!" 

"You're  not  exactly  a  hero,  are  you?"  she  asked  icily. 

"I  fear,"  he  answered,  "I  have  few  if  any  of  the  qualifica- 
tions." He  held  out  a  curious  wooden  object  for  her  in- 
spection. It  was  a  piece  of  wood  some  six  inches  long  by 
two  inches  wide  with  one  end  deeply  notched  so  that  there 
were  half  a  dozen  sharp  teeth.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  what  one 
of  the  ladies  used  to  comb  her  hair." 

Kelsey  thrust  it  away  impatiently.  "Can't  you  do  some- 
thing}" she  demanded. 

"Our  best  chance,"  he  said,  "is  that  Skillman  will  be  able 
to  follow  our  trail.  He  has  some  tough  customers  with 
him." 

"Tough  customers  would  be  welcome,"  she  said  tartly. 

"They  certainly  would.  They  certainly  would,"  Mike 
said  emphatically. 

"So  all  we  have  to  hope  for  is  that  Pete  Skillman  will 
ride  in  and  rescue  us?" 

"It  does  look  that  way,"  Mike  said. 

"And  then,  if  he  does,  what  becomes  of  Dad's  molyb- 
denite mine?  That  was  the  objective  of  this  expedition, 
was  it  not?" 

"It  seems  rather  unimportant  at  the  moment,"  answered 
Mike. 
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''Being  beaten  by  an  enemy  is  never  unimportant,"  Kel- 
sey  said. 

"Do  you  really  think  so?  I  wonder.  Maybe  the  main 
trouble  with  the  world  is  the  fear  that  someone  else  will 
beat  you  to  something.  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  be  con- 
tented with  what  you  have?  I'm  all  in  favor  of  letting 
predatory  people  have  their  way.  I  never  saw  anything 
that  was  worth  so  much  fighting  and  scrambling." 

"So  you'd  sit  around  and  let  people  trample  over  you?" 

"Up  to  a  point,"  answered  Mike. 

"Up  to  what  point?" 

He  smiled  wryly.  "I  wouldn't  know.  I've  never  reached 
it  yet." 

Kelsey  was  nonplused.  Mike  Bronson  perplexed  and 
irritated  her,  more  because  of  what  he  was  than  because 
of  what  he  did  or  said.  She  had  never  been  able  to  assay 
him,  and  no  matter  how  she  conducted  herself  toward 
him,  she  seemed  never  to  be  able  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him.  It  was  like  punching  a  pillow.  She  could  not 
make  him  angry.  She  could  get  no  response  of  any  sort 
except  indifference  or  non-resistance.  Certainly  he  had 
no  vanity,  or  if  he  had  any  traces  of  it  it  was  a  sort  of  dry- 
as-dust  self  esteem  on  the  intellectual  side.  He  surprised 
her  by  being  adequate  in  emergencies.  To  her  astonish- 
ment he  had  proven  himself  a  superb  horseman  when  she 
had  anticipated  that  he  would  be  clumsy  and  inept  in  the 
saddle.  He  had  imposed  discipline  softly,  almost  shyly. 
But  he  was  capable  of  being  severe  swiftly  and  decisively. 
He  was  an  interesting  person. 
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She  probed  for  more  enlightenment.  "Have  you  aban- 
doned the  search  for  the  molybdenite  mine?"  she  asked. 

"Abandoned?  Well,  I  shouldn't  use  that  word.  I  have — 
er — retarded  it  somewhat  on  the  order  of  business.  .  .  . 
You  note  that  the  skulls  of  these  people  were  not  deformed, 
and  are  long  rather  than  round.  We  find  no  children  here, 
nor  cradle  boards.  What  does  that  indicate?  Were  the  chil- 
dren carried  away  captives,  or  were  they  placed  in  some 
safe  spot?" 

"Can't  you,"  she  demanded,  "stick  to  a  topic?" 

"Not,"  he  answered,  "when  I  see  no  profit  in  pursuing 
it  further." 

Kelsey  fancied  she  saw  a  softening  of  humor  in  his  eyes, 
but  could  not  be  sure.  It  might  be  he  was  making  gentle 
fun  of  her. 

"Have  you  any  plan?"  she  asked. 

"The  situation,"  he  told  her,  "seems  to  provide  an  open- 
ing for  an  opportunist.  I  think  I  shall  be  one." 

"And  the  stone  axes?"  she  asked.  "Are  they  a  part  of 
opportunism?" 

"Decidedly,"  he  answered.  "You  cannot  use  stone  axes 
against  individuals  equipped  with  guns  unless  a  very  nice 
opportunity  presents  itself." 

"People  have  made  opportunities,"  she  said. 

"So  I've  heard,"  he  answered,  "but  I  have  vaguely 
doubted  it.  I  suppose  I  could  manufacture  some  kind  of  an 
opportunity,  but  it  probably  would  end  up  by  our  getting 
ourselves  killed,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  of  us  killed. 
Including  myself." 
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"Why,"  she  asked,  "do  you  want  to  stay  alive?" 

He  blinked  at  her.  "Because,"  he  said  gravely,  "it  hurts 
to  be  killed." 

She  was  almost  sure  now  that  he  was  making  fun  of  her, 
and  somehow  it  pleased  her.  It  pleased  her  to  think  he  had 
a  sly  sense  of  humor,  and  then  she  was  provoked  because 
she  was  pleased. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  said.  "I  mean  why  do  you  want 
to  keep  on  living?  What  is  attractive  about  it?  What  pleas- 
ure do  you  look  forward  to  in  life?  I'm  really  curious 
about  it." 

"Does  one  have  to  be  a  hedonist?  Does  one  have  to  cling 
to  life  because  of  the  pleasures  the  future  may  offer?  Per- 
sonally I  would  prefer  to  have  the  future  interesting  than 
to  have  it  jolly.  Not  that  I  object  to  pleasure  as  such,  or  to 
comfort,  or — as  you  doubtless  would  express  it — to  hav- 
ing fun.  But  those  things  are  by-products." 

"And,  I  suppose,  women  are  purely  incidents?" 

"Women,"  he  said,  "must  be  important  or  nature  would 
not  have  created  so  many  of  them,  and  gone  to  infinite 
pains  to  make  them  attractive." 

"But  not  attractive  to  you?" 

He  was  direct  and  disconcerting.  "What  you  mean,"  he 
said,  "is,  are  you  attractive  to  me?  I  suppose  every  woman 
wonders  that  about  every  man  she  meets.  And  every  man 
wonders  it  about  every  woman.  Well,  as  you  have  asked, 
you  are  sometimes  attractive  and  sometimes  annoying. 
You  conceal  too  much." 

"I've  been  told  I  am  too  frank." 
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"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  pose." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,"  he  told  her,  "you  pretend  to  be  pretty  brash. 
You  speak  out  in  meeting  and  try  to  give  off  the  idea  you 
are  hard  as  quartz.  You  express  your  opinions  of  people, 
as  you  have  done  of  me.  You  speak  acidly.  But  really  you 
are  rather  shy.  You're  afraid  of  something  all  the  time. 
It's  some  sort  of  a  thingumbob — complex." 

So  he  had  been  studying  her  and  weighing  her  char- 
acter. She  was  pleased  again,  but  not  pleased  that  his  ap- 
praisal came  so  close  to  the  truth.  He  was  astoundingly 
acute. 

"What  you  really  want  to  know,"  said  Mike,  "is  if  I 
have  fallen  for  you  the  way  Maxwell  and  the  limey  have 
done?  That's  it,  isn't  it?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said. 

"So,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  her  interjection,  "I'll  set 
your  mind  at  rest.  I  haven't.  When  I  fall  for  a  girl  I  want 
all  the  data.  I  don't  want  to  go  for  half  of  her  in  a  big  way 
and  then  discover  that  the  other  half  is  undesirable.  For 
instance,  you  have  a  very  nice  figure,  and  a  reasonably 
interesting  mind,  but  maybe  you  squint.  I'd  be  in  a  nice 
mess  if  I  allowed  myself  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  maybe 
marry  you,  and  then,  on  our  wedding  night  you  took  off 
your  glasses  and  turned  out  to  be  cross-eyed." 

"You're  insufferable,"  she  said  in  sudden  anger. 

"You  asked  for  it,"  he  said  serenely.  "Don't  ask  ques- 
tions if  you  don't  want  answers." 

She  was  thinking  up  a  tart  and  apt  retort  when  there 
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became  audible  an  exultant  shout  outside  the  thick  walls. 
Kelsey  started  to  her  feet.  ''What's  that?"  she  asked. 

"The  way  to  find  out,"  he  said,  "is  to  go  and  see." 

Kelsey  passed  through  the-breach  in  the  wall  ahead  of 
him.  She  was  conscious  that  he  stood  at  her  side,  his  arm 
touching  hers.  A  little  procession  was  winding  upward 
toward  the  torreone — first  a  line  of  men  in  Stetson  hats, 
walking  in  single  file,  then,  behind  them  a  cavalcade.  The 
walking  men  were  Americans;  the  riders  were  Germans, 
headed  by  Captain  von  Steuben.  Kelsey  caught  her  breath 
in  a  little  gasp  as  she  recognized  Pete  Skillman  among  the 
weary,  staggering  pedestrians. 

"Look!"  she  cried.  "Look!" 

"I  was  rather  afraid  of  this,"  Mike  said,  "when  von 
Steuben  and  more  than  half  his  men  were  among  the 
missing  this  morning." 

"You  didn't  say  so." 

"So  I  didn't,"  he  answered. 

The  procession  was  abreast  of  them  now,  the  Americans 
weary,  dust-covered,  scowling.  Skillman  glanced  at  Kelsey 
and  Mike  as  he  passed,  but  did  not  speak.  The  man 
Thompson  slouched  along.  The  others  drooped  with  dis- 
couragement. The  limey  drew  up  his  horse  and  his  face 
broke  in  a  superior  smile. 

"The  party,"  he  said,  and  there  was  suppressed  triumph 
in  his  voice,  "seems  now  to  be  complete." 


Chapter  Twenty 
# 

IT  WAS  an  internment  camp  divided  against  itself.  On 
one  side  of  the  little  plateau  was  the  party  of  Mike 
Bronson  with  such  equipment  as  von  Steuben  had  left  for 
their  comfort;  on  the  other  side,  fifty  yards  away,  was  the 
party  of  Pete  Skillman.  Between  them  was  a  line  up  and 
down  which  paced  two  Nazi  guards  with  guns  over  their 
shoulders.  Communication  was  verboten.  Because  the 
number  of  the  imprisoned  Americans  was  now  almost 
equal  to  the  Germans,  von  Steuben  redoubled  precautions 
and  vigilance.  Since  the  bedraggled  appearance  of  Skillman 
and  his  men  no  word  had  been  permitted  to  pass  between 
him  and  Mike  Bronson,  and  what  looks  had  been  ex- 
changed by  the  two  parties  had  been  black  looks. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Nazi  mentality  that  von  Steuben 
must  come  to  boast,  to  demonstrate  himself  a  superman, 
and  to  compare  his  ruthless  efficiency  with  the  footlessness 
of  Americans  reared  and  educated  in  an  inferior  system 
of  thought  and  government. 

"You  see,"  he  said  blandly,  preening  his  immaculate 
person  before  Kelsey  Bobbs'  eyes,  "the  superior  man  can- 
not be  defeated.  I  escape  from  your  prison  camp  with  my 
men.  We  are  empty  handed.  We  traverse  immense  dis- 
tances in  a  country  which  would  daunt  men  of  any  other 
race.  We  supply  and  equip  ourselves."  Vanity  swelled 
205 
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within  him.  "The  story  will  be  repeated  by  Germans  as 
yet  unborn;  it  will  be  a  glorious  chapter  in  our  history." 

"Have  you,"  Mike  asked  in  a  voice  that  seemed  indif- 
ferent, "heard  the  news  fromH:he  Rhine?"  The  Nazis  had 
impounded  Kelsey's  small  radio,  and  listened  avidly  to 
its  news. 

Von  Steuben  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  "This  time,  per- 
haps, we  shall  lose.  There  has  been  bungling.  What  is  one 
war?  Another  war  in  twenty  years.  Another  leader." 

"So,"  said  Mike  thoughtfully,  "you're  building  up  a 
record  on  which  to  campaign  for  the  job." 

"Not  a  mean  ambition,"  answered  von  Steuben.  "In  this 
smaller  matter  I  think  of  everything.  Who  but  I  would  have 
conceived  the  plan  of  equipping  myself  at  the  expense 
of  your  expedition?  Who  would  have  made  his  plan  per- 
fect by  capturing  the  Skillman  party  with  its  horses  and 
supplies  and  weapons.  Now  every  man  has  a  mount.  There 
is  ample  food  and  there  are  pack  horses  and  ammunition. 
You  thought  you  were  evading  your  pursuers.  I  saw  to  it 
that  your  trail  was  easy  to  follow." 

"Smart!"  admired  Mike.  "So  you  lured  Skillman  along 
and  jumped  him  when  the  time  was  ripe." 

"Precisely,"  answered  von  Steuben.  "Now,  in  safety, 
we  recuperate  our  powers.  Then  for  the  great  objective." 

"So  there's  an  objective  beyond  mere  escape,"  said  Mike. 

"We  shall  strike  a  blow,"  said  von  Steuben  arrogantly, 
"and  news  of  it  will  ring  around  the  world." 

"Goodness  gracious,"  said  Mike.  "You  certainly  are  an 
indomitable  fellow.  Are  you  planning  to  capture  San  Fran- 
cisco and  let  in  the  Japanese?" 
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"I  do  not  plan  absurdities.  Only  objectives  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  leadership  and  heroism." 

Mike  clucked  and  nodded.  "Hence  your  interest  in  the 
San  Juan  River,  and  the  Colorado.  Pretty  ambitious  think- 
ing, Captain.  It  would  be  quite  a  feather  in  your  cap  to 
destroy  the  Boulder  Dam." 

Von  Steuben  smiled  blandly.  Mike  dropped  his  eyes  to 
conceal  their  expression  of  incredulity.  It  was  fantastic, 
incredible,  insane.  That  the  leader  of  a  tiny  band  of  es- 
caped prisoners  of  war  could,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams, 
envision  the  possibility  of  destroying  that  mighty  work  of 
men  that  impounded  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  to  enrich 
the  lands  of  the  Southwest,  was  unbelievable.  Except  to 
the  corrupted  mind  of  a  fanatic  inflated  by  insane  philos- 
ophies and  credulity  in  the  existence  of  a  super  race.  The 
man  was  mad,  and  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  sublimity  to  his 
insanity.  It  was  but  an  example  of  the  malignant  growth 
which  was  destroying  Europe  and  threatening  the  world. 

To  Mike's  sane  mind  it  was  silly.  He  had  no  fears  that 
von  Steuben  could  succeed.  But  a  man  who  dared  to  at- 
tempt such  a  grandiose  absurdity  was  dangerous — not  to 
America,  not  that  he  might  accomplish  some  important 
thing,  but  that  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  he  would  de- 
stroy anything  that  lay  in  his  path  and  under  his  power. 

"You're  biting  off  quite  a  mouthful,"  Mike  said.  He 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  uncertainly  and  lifted  his  face  to 
von  Steuben.  "There's  a  point,"  he  said,  "that  worries 
me." 

"What  is  the  point?" 

"Well,"  said  Mike,  "you  are  bent  on  this  project.  You 
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— er — requisitioned  our  food  and  equipment.  You  will  not 
think  it  wise  to  encumber  yourself  with  prisoners  on  your 
march.  What  is  to  become  otns?  Will  you  leave  us  sufficient 
food?" 

"I  believe  you  have  invented  a  word  that  covers  the 
situation,"  von  Steuben  said  icily.  "You  are  expendable." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Mike  said.  "I'd  rather  guessed  you  might 
consider  us  so.  But  Miss  Bobbs?  Is  she  also  expendable?" 

"Miss  Bobbs,"  said  von  Steuben  blandly,  "will  be  given 
an  option." 

"Such,"  asked  Mike,  "as  what?" 

"To  remain  with  you  and  possibly  suffer  certain — dis- 
comforts; or  to  accompany  me." 

"Like  that,  is  it?" 

"Like  that,"  said  von  Steuben. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  in  stiff,  military  manner,  and 
strode  away  to  the  tent  he  had  appropriated  as  his  head- 
quarters. Mike  peered  after  him  with  an  expression  that 
was  more  studious  than  anything  else;  more  the  look  of  a 
scientist  who  is  interested  in  the  behavior  of  some  strange, 
unclassified  piece  of  fauna  unknown  to  the  text  books. 
He  puckered  up  his  lips  and  whistled. 

Kelsey  came  out  of  her  tent,  the  only  one  that  had  not 
been  taken  away  from  the  expedition,  and  stood  outlined 
against  the  skyline.  Mike  peered  at  her  in  a  studious,  blink- 
ing sort  of  way.  She  wore  no  hat  and  her  hair  formed  a 
nimbus  about  her  finely  shaped  head.  Her  shoulders  were 
erect  and  broad.  She  was  slender,  graceful,  with  legs 
the  right  length.  She  was,  he  judged,  an  excellent  speci- 
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men  of  the  human  race.  Her  specifications  and  dimensions 
were  right  and  satisfied  the  requirement  that  a  woman 
should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  male.  She  was  pleasing 
to  his  eye  in  spite  of  the  two  black  discs  that  disfigured  her 
face.  He  continued  to  stare  at  her  without  realising  how 
much  he  was  enjoying  himself,  nor  was  he  aware  that  she 
was  conscious  of  his  scrutiny  until  she  crossed  the  inter- 
vening space  and  spoke. 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  "if  you  stuck  a  pin  through  me  and 
fastened  me  to  a  board  you  would  be  able  to  study  me 
more  efficiently." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  exclaimed,  not  following  her 
line  of  thought. 

"As  a  specimen,"  she  said.  "You  could  use  a  magnifying 
glass  and  calipers  and  jot  down  data  and  maybe  write  a 
paper  about  how  approximately  I  approached  the  physical 
ideal." 

He  was  embarrassed.  "I— er — it  is  a  habit  with  me  to 
study  things  that  interest  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  of- 
fensive." 

"If,"  she  said,  "you  think  it  is  offensive  to  a  girl  to  have 
a  man  stare  at  her  with  admiration  then  you're  a  button 
short.  It  was  admiration,  wasn't  it?" 

"As  you  stood  there,"  he  answered  gravely,  "your  ap- 
pearance aroused  a  certain  satisfaction.  Symmetry  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing." 

"Like  in  a  bridge  or  a  mechanical  drawing  or  a  stream- 
lined motor  car." 

"Precisely,"  he  said,  relieved  that  she  understood. 
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"The  general  idea  of  symmetry  in  a  girl,"  she  said  with 
exaggerated  patience,  "is  not  to  create  mechanical  engi- 
neering enthusiasm  in  a  gentleman.  It  is  supposed  to  do 
something  or  other  to  the^emotions.  Have  you  any  emo- 
tions, by  the  way?  Don't  answer.  I'd  rather  not  know."  She 
smiled  crookedly.  "What  was  the  limey  orating  about?" 

"A  type,"  he  said.  "He  represents  what  you  might  call 
the  Nazi  norm.  Do  you  recognise  the  major  defect  of  these 
people?" 

"I'd  be  interested  to  have  it  exposed  to  me." 

"They  think  they  can  do  what  they  cannot  do,  and  then 
make  a  lot  of  trouble  by  trying  to  do  it.  They  upset  things." 

"That,"  she  said,  "is  a  conservative  statement  of  the 
case." 

"I'm  convinced,"  he  said,  "that  most  of  the  big  trouble 
in  the  world  is  caused  by  people  overestimating  their  own 
capacities,  and  underestimating  the  qualities  of  their  an- 
tagonists." 

"You,"  she  said,  "certainly  don't  overestimate  yours." 

"I  try,"  he  said,  "to  judge  them  correctly  in  order  not 
to  attempt  to  do  a  thing  that  can't  be  done.  When  I  set  out 
to  do  a  thing  I  prefer  to  have  proven  to  myself  that  I  can 
do  it." 

"Hence,"  she  said,  "you  are  doing  nothing  to  get  us  out 
of  this  predicament." 

"Now  you,"  he  said,  "are  guilty  of  understatement.  The 
thing  we  are  in  is  not  a  predicament." 

Her  body  tensed.  "As  bad  as  that?"  she  asked. 

"As  bad  as  that." 
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Mike  looked  across  the  space  that  separated  him  from 
the  Skillman  party.  Pete  Skillman  and  the  man  Thompson 
were  standing  close  together  in  earnest  talk.  Their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Mike,  but  they  made  no  signal,  showed  no 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  co-operate  or  to  communicate.  The 
hard,  angular  face  of  Thompson  promised  nothing  but 
enmity.  Kelsey  shrugged.  "I  don't  believe,"  she  said,  "they 
would  help  us  if  they  could." 

"I  can't  believe  that,"  Mike  said. 

As  they  watched,  two  other  members  of  the  Skillman 
party  approached  their  leader  and  stood  gesticulating 
angrily,  and  presently  others  joined  them  and  a  jumble  of 
voices  reached  the  ears  of  Mike  and  Kelsey.  It  was  some 
sort  of  meeting  of  protest.  One  of  the  guards  raised  his 
voice  in  a  shout.  The  limey  appeared  at  the  flap  of  his 
tent,  gazed  at  the  prisoners  briefly  and  then  strode  across 
the  little  plateau  to  confront  them.  Mike  and  Kelsey  could 
not  hear  what  he  said,  but  evidently  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  reprimand.  One  of  the  men,  neither  Skillman  nor 
Thompson,  made  some  intemperate  response. 

What  followed  was  astounding  in  its  ruthless  swiftness, 
in  the  absence  of  any  compunction.  To  Kelsey  it  was  in- 
credible in  its  heartless  malevolence,  its  inhuman  impla- 
cability, its  icy  ferocity. 

A  pistol  appeared  in  von  Steuben's  hand.  He  fired.  The 
man  fell.  There  was  silence. 

Then  von  Steuben's  voice  crossed  the  space  to  Kelsey 
and  Mike,  incisive,  without  emotion.  "That,"  he  said, 
"will  teach  you  to  obey  orders.  Is  it  enough?" 
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The  men  stood  as  if  stunned,  no  one  moving,  even  to 
bend  over  their  fallen  comrade. 

"Now  bury  him,"  snapped  von  Steuben,  and  then,  sar- 
donically, "Bury  him  where  youjcan  see  his  grave.  It  will 
be  a  useful  reminder." 

With  that,  as  if  he  were  walking  away  from  some  slight 
event  of  which  he  had  taken  care,  he  sauntered  back  to- 
ward his  tent.  Kelsey  expelled  her  breath. 

"You're  very  right,  Mike,"  she  said.  "What  we're  in  is 
not  a  predicament." 

"It  was  not  nice  to  see,"  Mike  said.  "I'm  sorry  you  had 
to  witness  it." 

"Oh,  Mike!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh  Mike,  I've  never  been 
afraid  before  in  my  life.  I'm  afraid." 

"I  am  afraid,  too,"  Mike  said.  "It  is  a  most  unpleasant 
sensation." 

And  then  rain  commenced  to  fall,  lightly  at  first  from 
the  clouds  which  had  been  sweeping  in  from  the  south- 
west, and  then  in  torrents.  Kelsey  sought  the  shelter  of 
her  tent  where  she  crouched  in  discomfort  beside  her 
father.  There  was  room  only  for  the  two  of  them  to  sit 
together  under  the  canvas.  That  night  there  would  be 
neither  fire  nor  warm  food.  Rivulets  of  water  trickled 
under  the  edge  of  the  tent,  wind  shook  the  fabric.  It  was 
black  as  the  inside  of  a  coal  miner's  pocket. 

"Dad,"  she  said  between  chattering  teeth,  "I  got  you 
into  this.  I'm  so  sorry." 

Bobbs  patted  her  shoulder.  "We  take  what  comes,"  he 
said  grimly.  "We'll  take  it  standing  up." 
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She  put  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  pressed  close 
to  him  as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  afraid  in  the  dark.  His 
arm  went  about  her  consolingly,  and  after  a  long  time  she 
went  to  sleep. 

Mike  Bronson  sat,  back  pressed  against  the  flat  face  of 
a  huge  rock,  seeking  such  shelter  as  it  afforded.  It  was 
dark  with  a  dreadful  blackness.  His  ears  distinguished  no 
sound  but  the  rush  of  wind  and  the  lashing  of  rain.  He 
could  not  even  distinguish  the  squishing  step  of  sentries, 
though  he  knew  they  walked  their  posts. 

In  his  mind  he  was  drawing  a  map  of  the  little  plateau, 
placing  each  tent,  each  object,  estimating  distances.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  blind  and,  with  sightless  eyes,  must  strive 
to  grope  his  way.  He  strained  his  ears  but  no  human  ac- 
tivities were  audible.  Presently  he  leaned  forward,  paused 
on  all  fours,  and  then  began  to  creep.  Slowly,  silently  he 
crept,  striving  always  to  orient  himself,  not  to  become  con- 
fused in  the  night  and  the  storm.  Sharp  stones  cut  his 
hands,  once  he  cracked  his  head  against  a  boulder.  But 
he  continued  to  move  forward  an  inch  at  a  time.  His  ob- 
jective was  the  tarpaulin  under  which  their  supplies  and 
equipment  had  been  stored  by  the  Nazis.  He  would  move 
forward  a  couple  of  yards  and  then  pause  for  seconds.  A 
sentinel  sloshed  past  him,  muttering,  not  a  half  dozen  feet 
away.  Mike  lay  still  until  he  deemed  it  safe  to  crawl  for- 
ward again.  The  constant  need  for  vigilance,  the  strain  of 
holding  to  the  right  direction,  made  him  unconscious  of 
discomforts.  His  fingers  touched  a  tent  that  he  could  not 
see  until  he  wiped  the  water  from  his  eyes.  It  loomed 
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grayly,  all  but  invisible,  and  he  knew  where  he  was.  His 
mental  map  had  been  well  drawn.  It  was  headquarters, 
von  Steuben's  shelter. 

Mike  did  not  pause,  but  continued  his  inching.  He  was 
praying  that  the  limey  had  not  seen  fit  to  place  a  guard  over 
the  stockpile.  He  groped  another  fifty  yards  and  his  hands 
touched  the  fabric  of  the  big  tarpaulin,  pegged  down  for 
security. 

With  infinite  caution  he  circumnavigated  it.  There  was 
no  guard,  no  guard  visible  or  audible.  His  hands  tore  at  a 
peg  and  then  lifted  the  edge  of  the  tarp  enough  to  permit 
him  to  snake  under.  And  there,  for  moments,  he  lay,  warm 
in  that  shelter  and  protected  from  rain  and  wind. 

Then,  methodically,  he  groped.  It  was  like  an  attempt 
to  find  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle  blindfold.  Then  he 
dropped  flat  upon  his  face  for  there  came  faintly  the  sound 
of  voices  calling  to  each  other  in  German.  At  least  two 
men  stood  close  to  him.  The  voice  of  one  was  the  voice  of 
von  Steuben,  alert  and  watchful;  the  other  was  the  voice 
of  a  sentinel.  Mike  could  not  distinguish  words.  The  voices 
ceased.  Mike  counted  two  hundred  slowly,  and  resumed 
his  rummaging.  His  hands  touched  leather — a  belt  and 
holster,  and  in  the  holster  the  weight  of  a  long-barreled 
.45  revolver.  He  drew  it  to  him  stealthily,  squirmed  to 
strap  it  about  his  waist.  The  guns,  taken  from  the  expedi- 
tion— such  of  them  as  had  been  unnecessary  to  their  cap- 
tors, were  piled  together.  Mike  considered.  One  might  not 
be  missed  if  the  pile  was  checked  over,  two  might  be  missed, 
but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  abstract  more  than  that.  He 
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looped  a  second  belt  over  his  shoulder,  and  then,  crabwise, 
wriggled  toward  the  spot  where  he  had  loosened  the  cov- 
ering. 

He  was  not  content  until  he  had  pressed  the  peg  back 
into  its  soggy  hole.  And  then  he  commenced  the  return 
to  his  ill  protected  bedroll.  He  was  no  less  careful  than  he 
had  been  on  the  outward  crawl.  At  last  he  reached  the 
little  area  where  his  party  was  segregated,  located  Mr. 
Povah's  bedroll  where  the  old  man  snored  oblivious  to 
rain  and  wind,  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder.  Povah 
grunted. 

"It's  Bronson,"  Mike  whispered.  "Quiet." 

Povah  thrust  out  his  head  like  a  turtle.  Mike's  hand 
traveled  down  the  old  prospector's  arm  to  his  fingers,  and 
into  them  he  pressed  one  gun  and  holster.  Mr.  Povah 
clutched  the  weapon. 

"Wa-al,"  he  rasped  hoarsely,  his  voice  audible  only  to 
Mike's  ears.  "Wa-al,  I'll  be  tee-total  gosh-darned." 

"Hide  it,"  said  Mike. 

"I'll  swa.ller  it,"  said  Mr.  Povah.  He  withdrew  his  head 
under  his  soggy  blankets.  "Gosh-darn  if  you  hain't  a  jim- 
dandy,"  he  said,  and  then  there  was  silence. 


Chapter  Twenty-one 


IN  THE  morning  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  thought  for 
anything  but  drying  out.  The  day  dawned  with  cleared 
skies  and  the  sun  arose  so  warmly  that  blankets  hung 
upon  shrubs  sent  up  little  clouds  of  steam.  Clotheslines 
webbed  themselves  between  small  trees,  and  men,  both 
friend  and  foe  went  about  scantily  clad  as  they  waited  for 
their  outer  clothing  to  become  wearable  again.  There  was 
not  a  cheerful  face.  The  Nazis  were  dour,  the  prisoners 
grim.  The  cold-blooded  killing  of  the  man,  whose  name 
even,  Kelsey  did  not  know,  had  created  an  atmosphere 
close  to  desperation.  And  underfoot  was  mud,  mud,  and 
mud. 

"Today,"  said  Mike  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
thing  in  life,  and  as  casually  as  if  no  dangers  surrounded 
them,  "I  shall  work  on  my  notes.  It  will  be  too  messy  to 
attempt  further  digging,  but  I  will  need  help  listing  the 
contents  of  the  stone  benches.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
notes  as  complete  as  possible  in  case  something  in  the 
future  might  interrupt  the  work." 

"What  could  possibly  interrupt  it?"  Kelsey  asked  iron- 
ically. 

"If  matters  came  to  a  point,"  Mike  said,  "Captain  von 
Steuben  could  not  reasonably  refuse  to  take  the  results  of 
my  work  with  him.  The  package  would  not  be  bulky,  and 
216 
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I  think  he  would  see  the  importance  of  seeing  that  it 
reaches  the  proper  hands.  The  Germans  have  a  high  re- 
spect for  science." 

Kelsey  bit  her  lip  and  stared  at  Mike  as  if  he  were  some 
fantastic  sport  of  nature.  "You  mean,"  she  said,  "that  you'd 
like  to  disclose  to  the  world  your  studies  here — in  case 
the  limey  decides  it  is  good  for  the  tottering  world  to 
knock  you  off?" 

"That,"  he  said,  "was  my  idea." 

"And  just  why  should  he  abolish  you?"  she  asked.  "I 
wouldn't  say  you  had  been  a  heavy  threat  to  his  project." 

Mr.  Povah  grumbled  into  his  weak  coffee.  "Trouble 
with  you,"  he  said  to  her,  "is  you  talk  too  much  at  the 
wrong  time  about  the  wrong  thing.  If  you'd  'a'  happened 
to  be  one  of  my  wives,  I'd  'a'  learnt  you  not  to  go  makin' 
observations  before  ye  knew  what  ye  was  clackin'  about." 
.  "Why,  Mr.  Povah!"  exclaimed  Kelsey,  amused  rather 
than  affronted. 

"How  long,"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs,  "do  you  estimate  von 
Steuben  will  remain  here?" 

"Not  many  days,"  Mike  said.  "His  men  will  be  rested 
and  ready  to  move." 

Kelsey  did  not  accompany  Mike  to  the  torreone,  but 
remained  behind  in  camp  with  her  father,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  age,  was  bearing  the  hardships  and  worries  of  the 
situation  very  well  indeed.  He  was  thinner  than  when  he 
left  Phoenix,  but  his  eyes  were  more  alert,  his  skin 
browned,  his  stomach  firm.  The  outdoor  life,  the  exercise, 
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the  plain  food  had  done  much  for  his  physical  condition. 
Kelsey  eyed  him  approvingly. 

"You  are,"  she  said,  "ten  years  younger  and  twenty  de- 
grees handsomer." 

He  did  not  smile  at  her  compliment.  He  was  grave, 
profoundly  concerned. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  he  said  to  her,  "I  wish 
you  short  and  fat  and  homely." 

"With  a  moustache  and  thick  angles,"  she  added, 
amused. 

"I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  in  greater  danger  than 
any  other  member  of  this  party.  I  do  not  want  to  frighten 
you,  daughter,  but  I  want  to  prepare  you." 

"For  what?  What  is  there  to  fear?" 

"I  have  seen  bad  men  in  my  life,  many  of  them.  But 
never  one  like  Captain  von  Steuben.  Some  men  are  evil 
because  of  a  kink  in  their  brains.  Some  are  depraved. 
Some  become  bad  because  of  misfortunes  and  resentments. 
This  man  is  different.  He  is  bad  because  he  believes  evil 
to  be  good.  In  his  own  mind  he  doubtless  regards  himself 
as  a  splendid  citizen,  a  supreme  specimen  of  a  superior 
race.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  virtuous  man  because  he 
lives  up  to  the  things  which  he  has  been  taught."  He 
paused  and  frowned.  "On  the  long  trip  to  this  place,  be- 
fore his  identity  was  disclosed,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
found  you  attractive." 

"That  isn't  exactly  a  sin,"  she  said. 

"Before  we  started  on  this  expedition,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs, 
"I  was  worried  about  you.  Something  happened  to  you. 
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I  don't  know  what.  You  were  changed.  You  became  dif- 
ficult. You  took  to  wearing  those  colored  spectacles.  You 
were  afraid  of  something.  You  did  not  behave  naturally." 

''I  was  disgusted,"  she  said,  "and  afraid." 

"Disgusted  with  men,"  he  said  with  penetration. 

"And  afraid  of  myself,"  she  said. 

"Why?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "every  man  seemed  to  take  one  look 
at  me  and  believe  I  was  that  sort  of  girl." 

"And?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "I  was  afraid  I  might  be  the  kind  of 
girl  they  thought  me  to  be." 

"I  thought  it  was  something  like  that,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  so." 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Captain  von  Steuben?" 
She  bit  her  lip  and  raised  a  face  strained  with  apprehen- 
sion to  her  father.  "He  never  saw  my  eyes." 

"You  are  a  woman  of  another  race,  of  an  enemy  race. 
But  enemy  women  can  be  attractive.  He  will  have  no  com- 
punctions such  as  he  might  have  if  you  were  German.  It 
could  be  that  he  regards  you  as  ancient  warriors — and 
modern  warriors — have  regarded  the  women  of  the  enemy. 
As  legitimate  spoils  of  war." 

"What  is  there  that  I  can  do?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,  I'm  afraid,"  said  her  father.  And  then:  "It 
all  depends  on  that  young  man." 

"Mike  Bronson!" 

"On  Mike  Bronson,"  he  said. 

"He's  not  much  to  depend  upon,"  she  told  him  bitterly. 
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"Do  you  really  think  that?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  think  about  him.  He  does  nothing. 
He  isn't  concerned.  Preparing  field  notes  for  posterity. 
Digging  up  dead  Indians.  Ifjie^  could  discover  some  new 
and  fancy  fact  to  astonish  archeologists  he'd  be  content 
to  see  us  all,  including  himself,  burned  at  the  stake." 

"You  are  not,"  he  told  her,  "a  competent  judge  of  men. 
Perhaps  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  your  trouble." 

"You  mean  that  you  have  confidence  in  Mike?" 

"I  think,"  said  her  father,  "that  when  I  selected  him  to 
lead  this  expedition  I  made  the  wisest  choice  of  my  life." 

Kelsey  was  impressed.  She  had  flouted  Mike  Bronson,  af- 
fronted him,  accused  him  of  supineness  in  emergency  and 
of  cowardice.  But  that  had  not  been  because  she  believed 
it  to  be  true.  It  had  been  because  he  baffled  her  as  no  other 
man  had  ever  done,  because  she  could  not  read  him,  be- 
cause of  his  austere  attitude  toward  herself  which  she  re- 
sented. She  realized  it  now  that  her  father  had  put  it  into 
words  that  she  too  relied  upon  him.  She  realized  that,  in 
spite  of  everything,  she  had  confidence  in  him.  She  recog- 
nized a  curious  sturdiness  in  him,  and  strength  and 
patience.  Possibly  his  supineness  was  merely  wise  patience 
waiting  for  opportunity. 

"But,"  she  said  sharply,  "suppose  the  opportunity  never 
comes?" 

Her  father  read  her  mind.  "There  are  men,"  he  said, 
"who  make  opportunities.  Mike  Bronson,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  them." 

"But  we're  so  helpless!  Unarmed  against  trained  soldiers 
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with  weapons  I"  Her  doubts  returned.  "He  does  nothing 
but  dig." 

"That,"  said  her  father  cryptically,  "is  why  I  make  my 
bet  on  him." 

They  looked  up  to  see  Captain  von  Steuben  approach- 
ing across  the  open  space.  He  spoke  courteously  to  Mr. 
Bobbs  and  then  addressed  Kelsey  directly. 

"Miss  Bobbs,"  he  said,  "may  I  have  a  word  with  you?" 

"What  is.  the  word?"  she  asked. 

"Alone,  if  you  please." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone." 

"It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  your  party,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  into  his  handsome,  aristocratic  face  with 
its  glittering  monocle  and  then  she  shrugged.  "I  suppose 
it  will  do  no  harm,"  she  said,  and  got  to  her  feet.  She 
walked  to  a  ledge  of  rock  out  of  earshot  and  seated  herself. 
Von  Steuben  stood  before  her  and  paused,  marshalling 
his  thoughts  before  he  spoke. 

"My  men,"  he  said,  "will  be  in  condition  to  march  the 
day  after  tomorrow." 

She  waited  for  him  to  continue. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  provide  for  their  security,  and  to  do 
what  is  possible  to  insure  the  success  of  my  project,"  he 
went  on.  "We  are  a  small  force,  in  vast  enemy  territory,  at- 
tempting a  great  thing.  We  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
before  we  reach  our  objective.  Our  presence  in  this  region 
is  not  known  to  your  forces,  and  it  is  imperative  it  should 
not  be  discovered." 

"And  so?"  she  asked. 
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"And  so  I  must  see  to  it  that  news  of  my  whereabouts 
is  not  disclosed  to  your  military." 

"What,"  she  asked,  "haveJLto  do  with  that?" 

"Perhaps  everything,"  he  said.  Again  he  paused  as  if 
to  choose  exactly  the  words  he  meant  to  use.  "Miss  Bobbs," 
he  said  and  his  voice  was  not  arrogant  now,  "it  cannot 
have  escaped  your  attention  on  the  long  journey  to  this 
spot  that  I  found  myself  attracted  to  you  strongly." 

"You  made  it  apparent,"  she  answered. 

"It  is  a  fact.  I  know  that  I  am  an  enemy,  commanding 
a  force  operating  in  your  country.  There  will  be  natural 
and  patriotic  resentment  against  myself.  But  it  is  possible 
to  disassociate  an  individual  from  his  profession  and  to 
regard  him  simply  as  another  human  being.  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  this." 

"Very  well,"  she  said  coldly.  "I  am  regarding  you  as  a 
member  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  easy." 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  man  I  was  compelled  to  kill," 
he  said.  "That  was  necessary.  It  was  war." 

"To  me,"  she  said,  "it  was  cold-blooded  murder." 

"When,"  he  said,  "hundreds  of  thousands  are  dying 
upon  the  battlefields,  the  death  of  one  more  man  is  negli- 
gible. I  saw  the  necessity  and  I  performed  the  act.  It  re- 
quires no  defense.  I  wish  to  speak  of  you  and  of  myself,  as 
individuals."  Then  he  spoke  abruptly.  "When  I  march  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  I  ask  that  you  go  with  me." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  many  weeks  to  live.  It 
will  be  a  miracle  if  I  survive.  Because,  Miss  Bobbs,  I  am 
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strongly  attracted  to  you.  As  a  human  being  I  crave  that 
my  few  remaining  days  should  be  happy  days  spent  with 
the  woman  I  love.  With  a  woman  who  loves  me,  sharing 
my  dangers,  lightening  my  hardships — and  ambitious  to 
have  her  part  in  the  glory  that  will  be  mine."  His  chin  was 
up,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  exaltation.  "Forever 
your  name  would  be  coupled  with  mine — a  part  of  the 
legend.  Mentioned  in  the  songs  that  will  be  written.  A 
heroine  to  generations  as  yet  unborn." 

It  was  fantastic,  but  to  this  man  it  was  real.  He  was 
willing  to  share  a  precious  thing  with  her;  to  let  her  name 
be  coupled  with  his  in  the  fame  that  was  to  come!  It  was 
incredible  but  it  was  not  without  a  certain  wry  greatness. 

"You  love  me,"  she  said.  "You  are  asking  me  to  marry 
you  and  to  go  with  you.  Knowing  that  you  are  going  to 
your  death  and  that  I  shall  be  a  widow  before  the  honey- 
moon is  ended." 

"Who,"  he  asked,  "is  there  to  marry  us?  At  such  a  time, 
in  such  circumstances,  what  is  a  form,  a  ritual,  a  dozen 
words  mumbled?  It  would  be  better  otherwise.  Can  you 
not  see?  It  would  be  romance — epic!  Goethe  never  con- 
ceived a  more  poetic  thing.  Marriage,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible, would  reduce  it  to  the  commonplace.  The  glamour 
would  fade." 

He  was  not  being  specious.  He  was  sincere.  He  was 
building  an  epic  and  demanded  literary  quality.  It  was  a 
sort  of  madness,  an  insane  ambition,  but  it  was  genuine. 
He  craved  to  live  a  thing  that  some  future  Goethe  might 
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write  into  a  great  national  poem  and  it  must  possess  all 
the  attributes  of  tragedy. 

"And  if  I  decline?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  the  safety  of  my  men  to  assure,"  he  said.  "There 
will  be  two  alternatives  between  which  I  must  choose. 
None  of  your  party  must  be  permitted  to  reach  civilization 
to  warn  of  our  presence.  That  means  that  I  must  choose 
between  eliminating  those  who  are  a  danger  to  me,  and 
insuring  their  silence  by  less  tragic  means." 

"And  this  less  tragic  alternative?" 

"My  government,"  he  said,  "has  taught  the  world  the 
value  of  hostages.  I  am  reluctant  to  kill  if  it  be  unneces- 
sary. I  think  my  choice  would  be  to  take  you  with  me, 
willing  or  unwillingly.  As  security  for  the  silence  of  your 
party." 

"You  believe  that  would  insure  their  silence?" 

"I  do.  I  would  require  their  parole.  I  would  make  it 
plain  that  the  results  of  breaking  their  word  would  be 
instantly  unfortunate  for  yourself."  He  permitted  himself 
a  thin  smile.  "I  would,  of  course,  leave  them  without 
horses." 

"Or  food?"  she  asked. 

"What  food  I  can  spare  I  would  leave  behind.  More 
generously  if  you  come  willingly." 

"You  offer  me  difficult  alternatives,"  she  said.  "Am  I  to 
have  time  to  decide?" 

"Until  tomorrow  night,"  he  said,  "if  you  require  time 
to  decide.  To  decide  between  being  merely  a  hostage, 
and  sharing  in  the  story  as  a  heroine." 
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"I  will  decide  before  tomorrow  night,"  she  said  and  got 
up  from  the  rock. 

"The  decision  should  not  be  difficult,"  he  said  gravely. 
He  believed  what  he  said.  He  was  offering  what  to  him  was 
a  great  thing.  In  his  mind,  distorted,  inflamed  by  am- 
bitions to  achieve  eternal  glory,  there  could  be  but  one 
reasonable  decision.  He  bowed  from  the  waist,  stood  erect, 
then  wheeled  with  military  stiffness  and  strode  away  from 
her. 

It  was  odd,  and  she  was  astonished  at  herself,  that  she 
was  not  so  much  afraid  as  she  was  incredulous.  It  was  a 
condition  that  could  not  come  into  being,  incredible,  of  the 
stuff  of  nightmares.  She  walked  slowly  back  to  the  spot 
where  her  father  awaited  her  coming. 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"I've  been  offered,"  she  said,  "the  choice  between  being 
the  heroine  of  an  epic — and  getting  scragged." 


Chapter  Twenty-two 


SO,"  SAID  Mike  Bronson,  ''they  march  the  day  after 
tomorrow?" 

"I  am  to  give  him  my  decision  before  tomorrow  night," 
Kelsey  told  him. 

She  had  repeated  her  conversation  with  the  limey  and 
Mike  had  listened  with  what  seemed  to  her  stolidity.  He 
had  not  been  enraged,  nor  had  he  even  seemed  sympathetic. 
And  now  his  interest  seemed  to  be  in  the  indicated  time 
of  departure  rather  than  in  her  plight. 

"It  gives  me  a  grand  opportunity  to  be  a  heroine,"  she 
said.  "To  give  my  all  to  save  you  men — and  a  few  bundles 
of  Indian  relics." 

"So  it  does,"  he  said  unemotionally.  "And  we'd  better 
start  on  the  job  of  packing  them.  There'll  be  some  mud  in 
the  torreone,  but  we'll  have  to  put  up  with  that." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "Mud!  Mud  distresses  you!  Mud  is  a 
dreadful  emergency.  But  my  being  dragged  off  as  a  hostage 
or  God  knows  what  is  just  an  incident  in  a  busy  archeo- 
logical  day." 

He  did  not  look  at  her  or  expostulate.  He  only  said, 
"Will  you  tell  your  father  than  I  want  all  our  party  to 
accompany  me  to  the  torreone.  Yourself,  also.  We  will  go 
in  fifteen  minutes." 

"I'm  sick  of  your  towers  and  your  mummies  and  your 
arrows  and  your  pottery." 

226 
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''In  fifteen  minutes,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  a  request.  It  is 
an  order." 

He  went  from  her  to  Mr.  Povah  and  the  two  stood  with 
heads  close  together.  Kelsey  walked  to  her  father  where  he 
sat  upon  a  rock.  Her  face  was  stormy. 

"Mike  Bronson  orders  us  to  the  torreone  in  fifteen  min- 
utes," she  said.  "Orders  us!" 

Mr.  Bobbs  arose  promptly.  "Are  you  ready  to  go?"  he 
asked. 

"You  mean  you  are  going  to  obey?" 

"Certainly,"  Mr.  Bobbs  said.  "It  was  a  definite  order, 
I  understand.  Definite  orders  are  not  given  without  rea- 
son. In  my  life,"  he  explained,  "I  have  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  issue  definite  orders  except  in  emergencies.  But 
when  I  did  put  my  desires  in  the  form  of  a  command,  I 
expected  it  to  be  obeyed  promptly  and  exactly." 

Kelsey  was  the  last  to  join  the  knot  of  men.  Mike  did 
not  pay  attention  to  her  resentful  face  as  he  inspected 
briefly  to  see  that  each  member  of  the  party  was  equipped 
with  what  would  be  necessary  to  the  day's  work.  As  they 
started  up  the  incline  Captain  von  Steuben  confronted 
them. 

"The  entire  expedition,"  he  said  with  raised  brows. 

"The  rain,"  said  Mike.  "It  has  made  a  mess.  Also  we 
wish  to  commence  careful  packing  today.  There  will  be 
work  for  everyone." 

"Including  Miss  Bobbs?" 

"Including  Miss  Bobbs.  It  is  her  assigned  work  to  check 
the  inventory.  By  the  way,  will  you  permit  us  to  take  a 
saw?  I  want  to  get  some  cross  sections  of  beams.  Dendro- 
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chronology.  I  must  establish  the  year  of  the  building  of 
this  tower." 

"By  all  means,"  said  von^Steuben  ironically.  "The  mili- 
tary must  not  impede  the  progress  of  science." 

"Thank  you,"  Mike  said  courteously.  "In  my  report  I 
shall  say  that  you  permitted  me  to  continue  my  work  with- 
out interference." 

Mr.  Povah  nudged  Mike.  "Don't  forgit  some  ropes  to  tie 
up  them  bundles,"  he  said. 

"I  had  not  forgotten  them,"  Mike  said. 

Von  Steuben  stepped  aside  and  they  filed  past  him  to 
the  ancient  masonry,  and  through  the  breach  in  the  thick 
wall  to  the  interior.  Mike  became  efficient,  apportioning 
the  work  to  be  done.  Everything  had  been  photographed 
and  labeled  and  now  the  labor  of  the  day  was  to  pack  with 
infinite  care  such  articles  as  Mike  desired  to  transport 
southward  for  study  and  as  concrete  evidence  of  the  find 
he  had  made. 

Mike  straightened  himself  and  stretched.  "Some  of  you," 
he  said,  "must  have  heard  these  Germans  called  by  name. 
I,  for  instance,  have  heard  certain  men  addressed  as  Her- 
man and  Fritz  and  Johann,  and  Rudolf.  Are  there  others?" 

"Claus  and  Hans,"  said  Maxwell. 

"Please  write  them  down,  Miss  Bobbs,"  directed  Mike. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Historical  records,"  he  explained,  "should  be  as  com- 
plete as  to  details  as  possible." 

Among  them  they  were  able  to  remember  ten  given 
names  of  their  captors  and  Kelsey  listed  them  in  her  note- 
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book.  It  was  the  ultimate  in  futility.  What  purpose,  his- 
torical or  otherwise,  could  be  served  by  preserving  the 
names  of  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  prison  camp? 

"The  authorities  will  have  their  names,"  she  said. 

"So  they  will,"  answered  Mike.  "It  is  an  extra  precau- 
tion." 

Young  Maxwell  suddenly  arose  from  his  knees  and  ad- 
vanced to  confront  Mike.  His  mouth  was  working  and 
white  teeth  showed  between  lips  that  grimaced  with  rage. 

"I  can't  take  it  any  more,"  he  said  shrilly.  "I  won't  take 
it.  Business  as  usual!  Don't  you  care  what's  happening, 
Bronson?  Don't  you  care  what's  to  become  of  Miss  Bobbs? 
I  won't  go  back  to  face  it.  I  won't  go  back  to  look  decent 
men  in  the  eyes  and  confess  that  I'm  alive  and  safe  because 
I  stood  by  and  let  a  lot  of  Nazi  lice  carry  off  an  American 
girl  as  a  hostage.  I  couldn't  endure  it.  I'd  rather  be  knocked 
off  and  die  decently.  I — " 

"Moderate  your  voice,  Maxwell,"  Mike  said  incisively. 

"He's  right,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

Mike  nodded  and  expelled  a  breath.  "To  be  sure  he's 
right,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  argument  about  the  ethics 
of  the  thing.  But  does  it  help  to  scream  about  it?  Or,"  he 
asked,  "did  you  have  a  specific  suggestion?" 

"I  tell  you  I  can't  stand  it!" 

"Go  back  to  work,"  said  Mike,  "and  take  your  mind  off 
the  subject." 

"I  won't  go  back  to  work."  The  young  man  was  on  the 
verge  of  hysteria.  "I'm  going  to  do  something!" 

"Such,"  said  Mike,  "as  getting  yourself  kicked  in  the  ribs 
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again.  Or  having  your  head  blown  off.  To  no  purpose. 
When  you  can  think  of  a  thing  to  do  that  will  help  the 
situation  I'll  listen  to  you.  But  blind  suicide  isn't  my 
dish."  He  placed  a  large  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoul- 
der. "Mr.  Bobbs  is  more  concerned  for  his  daughter's 
safety  than  any  of  us.  But  he's  making  no  wild  proposals." 

"Right,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs  promptly.  "It  makes  no  sense 
to  get  yourself  killed  merely  to  get  yourself  killed." 

"You  can  talk  like  that!"  the  young  man  almost  shouted. 

"I  told  you,"  Mike  said  quietly,  "to  moderate  your 
voice." 

"And,"  said  Kelsey  from  her  seat  on  the  stone  bench, 
"do  as  Mr.  Bronson  tells  you."  She  smiled  at  him  a  trifle 
wryly.  "I  promise  you  that  when  I  want  anybody  to  com- 
mit hara-kiri  for  me  I'll  give  you  first  chance." 

Maxwell  stared  at  her  mutely,  and  then,  face  working 
and  teeth  clenched,  he  turned  his  back  and  went  back  to 
the  task  with  which  he  had  been  occupied. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Bobbs,"  Mike  said  gravely. 

"Did  I  do  something  right — once?"  she  asked. 

The  sun  was  almost  directly  above  the  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  tower  so  they  knew  it  was  noontime.  The  cook 
went  outside  to  make  coffee  and  prepare  a  very  limited 
luncheon  and  presently  he  called  through  the  opening  in 
the  wall  that  food  was  ready.  They  filed  out  and  ate,  under 
the  eye  of  the  sentry.  He  was  a  splendid  young  man,  a 
product  of  the  Nazi  Youth  Movement  which  had  built 
for  him  a  magnificent  body  while  it  distorted  his  mind 
according  to  the  ideals  of  the  party.  He  stood  over  them 
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forbiddingly,  a  youthful  robot  who  hated  them  with  the 
inhuman  hatred  of  the  fanatic.  Not  one  of  them  but  knew 
he  would  delight  to  act  as  executioner,  or  to  apply  the  tor- 
tures of  the  internment  camp.  His  presence  threw  a  shadow 
over  them,  if  anything  were  needed  to  increase  the  dark- 
ness that  already  rested  upon  them.  Somehow  he  was  not 
absurd  as  he  stood  immovable  as  a  statue,  rifle  grounded 
and  eyes  vigilant — he  was  not  absurd  even  though  his 
uniform  was  a  ragged  shirt,  dog-eared  blue  jeans,  and 
cracked  and  gaping  boots.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  relax. 
He  did  not  speak,  nor  did  any  member  of  the  party  ad- 
dress a  word  to  him. 

"None  of  us,"  Mike  said,  "has  much  appetite.  But  we 
must  eat." 

"I  can't  swallow,"  said  Maxwell. 

"Nonsense,"  Mike  said  sharply.  "A  cup  of  coffee  at 
least." 

The  young  man  drank  sullenly.  Then  he  lifted  his  head 
as  if  he  were  about  to  speak  but  Mike  silenced  him.  "Little 
pitchers  have  big  ears,"  he  said,  confident  the  Nazi  would 
not  understand  the  idiom.  "If  we're  finished  we  might  as 
well  get  back  on  the  job." 

Mr.  Bobbs  waved  a  hand  toward  the  gray  grimness  of 
the  torreone.  "Ironic,"  he  said  sententiously. 

Mike  Bronson's  mind  followed  the  older  man's  thought. 
"A  thousand  years  shall  be  as  a  day,"  he  quoted  with  more 
or  less  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bobbs  nodded.  "It  was  naked  savages  destroying 
each  other  then.  A  slaughter  of  populations  with  neither 
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women  nor  children  spared.  We've  read  the  record  of  that 
tragedy.  Perhaps  we  are  the  first  humans  to  visit  this  spot 
since  that  day.  And  again  clothed  savages  destroy  each 
other,  sparing  neither  women  nor  children."  He  shook 
his  head  slowly.  "Ten  centuries  pass  and  still  the  major 
occupation  of  men  is  war.  All  the  race  seems  to  have  done 
is  to  invent  new  methods  for  achieving  old  results." 

"Could  it  be,"  asked  Mike,  "that  war  is  an  expedient 
of  nature?  To  control  the  growth  of  populations.  We  seem 
to  have  beaten  nature  in  the  matter  of  the  plague  and  yel- 
low fever  and  smallpox.  Perhaps  war  has  grown  more  ter- 
rible to  offset  our  victories  against  disease." 

"The  endless  battle,"  said  Kelsey,  "against  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Mai  thus." 

Mike  looked  at  her,  astonished,  and  her  lips  smiled  back 
at  him  in  a  crooked,  joyless  smile.  It  pleased  her  wryly 
that  he  should  be  surprised  at  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Malthusian  Theory. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  read  a  book." 

"Who's  this  here  Mr.  Malthus?"  asked  Mr.  Povah. 

"A  man,"  said  Mike,  "who  believed  the  population  of 
the  earth  would  someday  reach  numbers  which  the  earth 
could  no  longer  feed,"  said  Mike. 

"Jest  proves  what  I  alius  claimed,"  said  Mr.  Povah. 
"That  wimmin  is  the  ruination  of  the  race." 

"Which  seems,"  said  Kelsey,  "to  close  that  discussion." 

They  re-entered  the  torreone,  but  not  before  Mike  had 
spoken  in  his  halting  German  to  the  sentry. 

"Herman,"  he  said,  "will  you  pass  the  word  to  Captain 
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von  Steuben  that  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  him  the 
matter  of  Fraulein  Bobbs." 

As  if  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Nazi  would  deliver 
his  message,  he  followed  the  rest  through  the  breach  in  the 
ancient  wall.  Mr.  Povah  lifted  inquiring  eyes  and  Mike 
nodded.  Mr.  Povah  spat  accurately  into  the  fire-pit  and 
his  little  eyes  twinkled.  They  proceeded  with  the  work 
which  was  monotonous  to  all  but  Mike  Bronson.  It  was  an 
hour  before  the  opening  into  the  room  was  darkened  by 
the  body  of  Captain  von  Steuben  who  entered,  stood  erect, 
and  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  enclosure.  He  was 
immaculate.  His  monocle  glittered.  His  strong,  slender 
figure  was  erect  and  proud,  and  the  set  of  his  head  con- 
temptuous. He  came  in  without  apprehensions — one 
armed  man  in  the  midst  of  unarmed  men. 

"You  wished  to  talk  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"About  the  proposal  you  made  to  Miss  Bobbs,"  said 
Mike. 

"She  told  you?" 

"Naturally,"  Mike  answered.  "We  are  distressed.  We  do 
not  think  it  would  be  manly  to  surrender  Miss  Bobbs  to 
you  as  a  hostage." 

"She  need  not  come  as  a  hostage,"  von  Steuben  said  with 
a  side  glance  toward  Kelsey. 

"We  feel,"  said  Mike,  and  there  was  only  vague  hope- 
lessness in  his  voice,  "that  when  the  story  becomes  known 
— that  we  permitted  you  to  take  Miss  Bobbs  with  you — 
that  we  should  be  sharply  criticized.  Er — accused  even  of 
cowardice." 
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Von  Steuben  smiled  thinly.  "That,"  he  said  with  un- 
veiled sarcasm,  "would  be  unfortunate.  But  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?" 

"We  have,"  said  Mike  meekly,  "a  counter  proposition." 

"Which  is?"  asked  von  Steuben. 

"That,"  said  Mike,  "instead  of  Miss  Bobbs'  becoming 
your  hostage  we  reverse  the  situation,  and  you  become 
ours." 

Von  Steuben  could  not  believe  his  ears.  This  was  stupid 
and  incredible. 

"It's  a  slick  idee,"  said  Mr.  Povah.  Von  Steuben  felt 
sudden  pressure  between  his  shoulder  blades.  "H'ist  your 
paws,  limey.  This  here  trigger's  got  an  awful  easy  pull." 

The  monocle  dropped  from  von  Steuben's  eye  and 
splintered  on  the  floor.  For  an  instant  he  stood  in  stunned 
silence  staring  at  the  revolver  that  appeared  in  Mike  Bron- 
son's  hand. 

"Please,"  said  Mike,  "be  very  circumspect.  No  sound  of 
any  sort,  please.  Mr.  Povah  would  act  vigorously." 

"Where,"  asked  von  Steuben  in  a  strained  voice,  "did 
you  get  those  guns?" 

"I — er — abstracted  them  during  the  rain  storm,"  Mike 
said.  "Maxwell,  will  you  tie  the  captain's  hands  behind 
his  back.  Securely." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  this?"  von  Steuben  de- 
manded, careful  not  to  lift  his  voice. 

"At  least,"  said  Mike,  "it's  a  trading  point." 

"There  will  be  no  hostage  now,"  said  von  Steuben 
coldly.  "Not  one  of  you  will  leave  this  spot  alive." 
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"It  could  turn  out  that  way,"  Mike  said,  "but,  naturally, 
you  will  not  leave  intact  yourself.  You  will  sit  on  the  bench 
yonder,  Captain." 

Mr.  Povah  prodded  with  his  pistol  barrel  and  von  Steu- 
ben obeyed  stiffly. 

"Now  his  feet,  Maxwell,"  Mike  said.  "And  I  am  afraid 
we  must  insert  a  gag,  Captain.  I — ah — regret  the  indignity, 
but  it  seems  necessary.  I  really  could  not  accept  your  parole. 
You — er — supermen  have  a  way  of  regarding  your  pledged 
word  to  inferior  races  as  breakable." 

Von  Steuben  strove  to  maintain  dignity  even  as  the 
gag  was  prodded  into  his  mouth  by  the  willing  hands  of 
young  Maxwell.  Mike  sighed  and  wet  his  lips  with  his 
tongue. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Povah,  will  you  stand 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance?" 

Povah  slouched  to  the  designated  spot  and  Kelsey  saw 
that  he  held  in  his  right  hand  one  of  the  repaired  stone 
axes  belonging  to  the  ancient  defenders  of  the  strong- 
hold. Mike  thrust  his  head  through  the  opening. 

"Herman,"  he  said,  "the  captain  orders  you  to  enter." 

The  young  Nazi  obeyed.  He  stooped  to  enter,  and  as  his 
head  came  through  the  opening  Mr.  Povah  brought  down 
upon  it  the  flat  of  the  stone  ax.  Mike  caught  the  man  as 
he  fell  and  dragged  him  inside. 

"Efficiently  done,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Povah.  Diffidently  he 
let  his  eyes  travel  about  the  astounded  circle  of  faces.  The 
thing  had  happened  too  suddenly  for  them  to  grasp  fully 
what  had  happened.  "Our  condition  improves,"  he  said. 
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"Markedly.  We  now  have  three  pistols  and  a  rifle,  and  the 
number  of  our  captors  is  reduced  by  two.  Do  we  need  to 
tie  Herman?" 

Kelsey  shivered  a  trifle  at  the  indifference  of  his  voice 
as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Calc'late  not,"  said  Mr.  Povah  with  satisfaction,  "I 
swatted  him  plenty." 

"Drag  him  into  the  corner — ah — beside  the  other 
casualties,"  Mike  said,  pointing  to  the  mummified  bodies 
of  the  ancient  defenders  of  the  tower.  "The  sentry  will  be 
missed,"  he  went  on.  "We  need  a  substitute."  He  studied 
the  proportions  of  the  young  Nazi.  "We  seem  to  be  of  a 
size,"  Mike  said.  "His  shirt  is  of  a  different  color.  I  will 
exchange  with  him." 

Kelsey,  her  little  hands  gripped  into  damp  fists,  watched 
with  big  eyes  through  the  dark  lenses  of  her  spectacles  as 
Mike  stripped  the  shirt  from  the  man.  He  did  it  methodi- 
cally as  if  it  were  a  thing  in  the  day's  work.  Then,  pulling 
his  own  shirt  over  his  head,  he  replaced  it  with  the  Ger- 
man's garment.  "With  his  hat,"  he  said,  "I  imagine  I'll  fill 
the  bill." 

"But,"  Kelsey  asked  tightly,  "what  comes  next?  How 
have  we  improved  ourselves?" 

"Any  change,"  said  Mike,  "in  a  desperate  situation  is  an 
improvement." 

"They'll  pen  us  in  here,"  she  said.  "We  must  get  out 
into  the  open." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mike. 

"How  about  if  I  Injun  out  naow  like  we  planned?"  asked 
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Mr.  Povah.  "I  might  pick  me  up  a  maverick  that  straggled 
from  the  herd." 

"Not  with  a  gun,"  said  Mike. 

Mr.  Povah  waggled  his  stone  ax.  "This  here  gives  a  body 
more  satisfaction,"  he  said,  and  glided  out  of  the  tower  to 
vanish  instantly  among  the  rocks. 

"I'll  go  with  him,"  Maxwell  said  eagerly. 

"No,"  Mike  forbade.  "It's  a  business  he  knows.  All  of 
you  stay  put.  I  must  take  the  sentry's  post  before  he  is 
missed." 

He  paced  up  and  down  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  saw  one  of  the  escaped  prisoners  of  war  walking 
up  the  slope  toward  him.  Mike  kept  his  back  turned  and 
walked  around  the  corner  of  the  tower  so  that  its  bulk 
was  between  him  and  the  Nazi  camp.  His  ears  informed 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  man  who  probably  came  to 
relieve  the  sentinel.  The  footsteps  paused  and  the  man 
called,  "Fritz!" 

Mike  responded  with  a  grunt.  The  man  came  on, 
rounded  the  corner  and  Mike  found  a  stone  ax  as  efficient 
and  satisfying  a  weapon  as  Mr.  Povah  had  said  it  was. 
The  advancing  Nazi  knew  only  a  second  of  surprise  and 
fear  when  the  flat  of  the  heavy  weapon  blotted  out  con- 
sciousness. Mike  bent  over  him.  The  man  needed  no  fur- 
ther attention.  He  dragged  the  body  further  behind  the 
tower,  and  stripped  it  of  weapons  and  ammunition.  There 
was  an  army  issue  pistol  and  a  knife.  With  these  Mike 
walked  to  the  breach  in  the  tower  wall  and  thrust  in  his 
head. 
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"Here,"  he  said,  "is  another  gun  and  a  knife."  He  paused. 
"It  is  odd  with  what  slight  compunction  a  law-abiding 
citizen  can  crack  the  skull  of  a  fellow  man.  If  this  rate  of 
progress  continues,"  he  added,  "we  shall  soon  all  be  armed." 

"It  can't  keep  up,"  Kelsey  said.  "These  men  will  be 
missed." 

"Without  doubt,"  Mike  said.  "They  will  be  growing 
suspicious.  Next  time  I  may  be  compelled  to  shoot  which 
definitely  will  give  the  alarm." 

"And  then?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"If  I  am  compelled  to  shoot,"  he  told  her,  "it  will  be 
time  for  you  to  come  out  of  the  tower.  The  approach  is  not 
wide  and  there  are  rocks  behind  which  we  can  shelter. 
We  may  be  able  to  defend  the  position." 

Kelsey's  feelings  were  confused.  There  was  high  excite- 
ment and  elation,  there  was  apprehension  as  to  the  out- 
come, there  was  bewilderment  at  the  suddenness  of  it  all — 
and  more  present  than  anything  in  her  consciousness  was 
the  sensation  of  complete  bafflement  caused  by  Mike  Bron- 
son's  personality  and  way  of  doing  things.  For  days  he 
seemed  to  have  been  doing  nothing,  not  even  planning  or 
hoping.  Then,  when  nobody  expected  anything  to  happen, 
he  had  acted,  and  acted  as  casually  as  if  he  were  brushing 
a  fly  off  his  sleeve.  And  even  as  he  acted  he  had  seemed  so 
vague  and  almost  apologetic!  Now  he  had  killed  a  man 
ruthlessly,  and  could  speculate  about  how  a  law-abiding 
citizen  could  adapt  himself  to  violence.  He  had  proven 
himself  efficient,  but  in  a  queer  way,  and  she  mistrusted 
his  ability  to  carry  through.  And,  in  the  very  same  instant 
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that  she  distrusted,  she  felt  a  firm  confidence.  It  was  all 
contradictory  and  queer  and  unsatisfactory  and  upsetting. 

Mike  went  back  to  his  sentry-go  and  the  afternoon  sped 
on  its  way.  Mr.  Povah  did  not  return.  Oddly  no  uneasiness 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  Nazi  camp,  but  Mike  put  that 
down  to  the  drowsy  afternoon  and  to  siestas.  But  the 
moment  of  curiosity  and  investigation  would  come.  The 
men  would  wonder  at  the  continued  absence  of  Captain 
von  Steuben  and  would  search  for  him. 

It  was  five  o'clock  by  Mike's  wrist  watch  when  Mr.  Povah 
spoke  to  him  softly.  Mike  wheeled  and  the  old  man  grinned 
at  him  yellowly  and  spat  copiously.  He  carried  a  rifle  and 
revolver  and  held  up  one  finger  triumphantly.  "Couldn't 
git  me  but  one,"  he  said,  "but  he  had  both  of  these  here 
shootin'  irons." 

"Take  them  into  the  tower,"  Mike  directed.  "That  gives 
us  four  pistols  and  two  rifles.  Not  too  much  ammunition." 

Povah  disappeared  into  the  torreone.  Mike  became  con- 
scious of  a  stir  down  the  declivity  in  the  Nazi  camp.  Two 
men  detached  themselves  and  commenced  to  climb.  Again 
Mike  sauntered  around  the  angle  of  tower  and  waited.  This 
was  the  moment.  There  were  two  men,  and  he  could  not 
deal  silently  with  both  of  them.  His  face  was  without  ex- 
pression as  he  waited,  but  he  swallowed  and  wet  his  lips 
again  and  again.  Inwardly  he  was  not  happy. 

The  men  came  nearer  and  nearer.  They  were  opposite 
the  breach  in  the  tower  walls.  As  the  others  had  done  they 
called  Herman,  and  Mike  repeated  the  grunt  with  which 
he  had  answered.  Close  to  the  wall  he  crouched  and  as  the 
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men  rounded  the  corner  he  fired — twice.  He  did  so  coolly, 
ruthlessly.  His  mind  recognized  the  necessity  but  he  re- 
coiled from  the  act.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  hesitate.  He 
did  not  miss.  Startled  cries  were  stifled  in  the  throats  of 
the  two  Nazis  as  bullets  crashed  into  their  bodies.  Quick 
as  they  fell  Mike  was  bending  over  them,  compelling 
himself  to  strip  their  bodies  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 
"Come  out,"  he  called  to  those  inside.  "The  fat's  in  the 
fire  now." 


Chapter  Twenty-three 


THE  torreone  reared  itself  upon  the  highest  point  of 
the  isthmus  of  rock  that  extended  into  the  canyon. 
From  its  foot  the  earth  broke  downward  toward  the  camp, 
narrowing  to  a  width  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  and  then 
expanding  into  a  little  plateau  on  which  the  tents  were 
pitched.  It  was  jumbled  ground,  gouged  by  weather  and 
wind,  and  ledges  and  boulders  afforded  ample  shelter  both 
for  defense  and  attack.  Hundreds  of  feet  below  spread  the 
sandy  canyon  floor.  Away  from  the  canyon  the  country 
was  wild,  lonely,  beautiful — a  terrain  of  rugged  mountains, 
mesas,  fantastically  shaped  rock  formations.  Lifting  their 
square  bulk  on  a  dozen  visible  eminences  were  other 
towers.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there  was  only  loneli- 
ness and  fearful  evidence  of  some  titanic  convulsion  of 
earth  that  had  cracked  and  twisted  and  tossed  the  crust  of 
the  world  and  wrenched  it  and  convulsed  it  and  left  it  to 
cool  and  set  in  gigantic  confusion. 

To  this  spot,  remote  from  any  sea,  lost  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  continent,  war  had  come.  As  Kelsey  reflected  upon 
this  incredible  thing — that  Americans  were  fighting  an 
alien  enemy  in  what  was  possibly  the  most  inaccessible 
fastness  in  the  United  States,  she  was  appalled.  It  was  the 
thought  that  no  corner  of  the  earth's  surface  was  immune 
to  evil  that  appalled  her.  You  could  not  get  away  from 
241 
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evil.  There  could  be  perfect  peace  and  perfect  serenity 
only  in  nothingness.  Wherever  man  could  toil,  wickedness 
and  malice  toiled  with  him.  If  but  one  human  being  were 
there  he  would  be  at  inward  conflict  with  himself;  if  two 
men  came  together  war  was  inevitable.  The  ancient  tower 
proved  to  her  that  this  always  had  been  so;  the  present 
peril  told  her  that  it  would  always  be  so.  A  thousand  years 
ago,  ten  thousand  years  ago,  there  had  been  some  prize 
for  whose  possession  men  fought.  It  might  be  only  a 
trickling  spring  or  the  flesh  of  a  deer,  but  men  had  killed 
each  other  to  win  it — just  as  today  they  killed  each  other  to 
win  continents.  There  was  no  difference  in  kind,  only 
a  difference  in  method  and  in  degree. 

"So  long,"  she  said  to  Mike  Bronson,  "as  two  humans 
remain  alive  there  cannot  be  peace." 

"Keep  your  head  down,"  Mike  said  sharply.  "Right  now 
I  haven't  time  to  discuss  the  postwar  world." 

Mike  had  deployed  his  little  army,  not  scattering  them 
across  the  neck,  but  placing  them  in  two  groups,  one  to 
the  north  and  one  to  the  south.  Each  man  sheltered  himself 
behind  a  rock  and  waited.  The  Nazis — their  numbers  now 
reduced  to  ten — halted  before  they  came  to  the  narrows 
and  talked  excitedly.  It  was  clear  that  they  were  confused 
and  shaken.  They  were  leaderless  and  there  was  no  one  to 
give  orders,  so  they  stood  and  debated  and  hesitated.  Dis- 
cipline they  understood,  initiative  was  something  that 
the  German  army  system  had  eliminated.  Captain  von 
Steuben  was  missing  and  they  could  not  turn  to  him.  They 
were  shaken,  confused,  taken  by  surprise,  unable  to  under- 
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stand  what  had  happened.  They  were  not  cowards.  They 
were  hardy  men  who  had  performed  a  notable  feat  of 
courage  and  endurance — but  it  had  been  under  guidance, 
following  a  plan  made  by  a  superior.  Now  that  superior 
had  disappeared  mysteriously  in  an  emergency  and  they 
were  baffled.  Had  they  been  ten  Americans  instead  of  ten 
Germans,  a  new  leader  would  have  emerged  promptly — 
but  none  of  them  was  fit  for  leadership.  With  von  Steuben 
to  command  they  would  have  been  a  vicious,  dangerous 
group;  without  von  Steuben  they  were  only  ten  bewildered 
German  boys  unable  to  cope  with  the  unknown.  After 
all,  you  cannot  cut  a  population  or  an  army  to  exact  pat- 
tern and  expect  them  to  behave  as  competent  individuals. 
You  cannot  make  every  man  into  a  John  Doe  and  then 
expect  one  of  them  suddenly  to  become  a  Frederick  the 
Great.  A  touch  of  lawlessness  in  its  citizens  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  nation. 

So  they  huddled  and  gesticulated  and  argued  when  their 
one  hope  was  in  determined  attack.  Beyond  the  cluster 
of  Nazis  Mike  Bronson  could  see  the  camp  of  the  Skillman 
party.  He  could  make  out  the  tall  form  of  Pete  Skillman 
and  the  broader  Thompson.  They  too  stood  in  a  group, 
not  waving  their  arms,  but  silent  and  alert.  Something  had 
happened.  It  might  be  something  of  which  they  could  take 
advantage.  They  were  unarmed,  but  even  without  weapons 
they  possessed  the  quality  of  initiative.  To  Mike  they  pre- 
sented a  second  problem,  for  they  were  secondary  antag- 
onists. 

He  was  relieved  to  see  that  two  of  the  Nazis  remembered 
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suddenly  their  duty  which  they  had  abandoned.  These  men 
detached  themselves  from  the  group  and  hurried  toward  the 
camp  to  resume  their  posts  as  guards.  Discipline  had  done 
that  much  for  them.  So  now  there  remained  but  eight 
and  the  parties  facing  each  other  were  equal  in  numbers 
if  one  counted  Kelsey  as  a  combatant,  which  Mike  did 
not  do. 

"You'll  be  safe  inside  the  tower,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Not  alone  in  there." 

"Then  sit  with  your  back  against  the  rock,"  he  ordered, 
but  she  did  not  obey.  "Why  don't  you  shoot?"  she  de- 
manded. 

He  looked  down  at  his  hands  and  frowned.  "I  have  shot," 
he  said.  "I  did  not  like  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  shoot  a 
man." 

But  Mr.  Povah  had  no  such  compunctions.  The  old  man 
crouching  and  chewing  behind  his  rock  became  impatient. 
Before  Mike  could  stay  him  he  levelled  his  rifle  and  fired 
and  a  burly  young  Nazi  folded  up  upon  himself  and  lay 
still.  The  rest  scattered,  flinging  themselves  into  shelter, 
and  from  behind  rocks  three  or  four  of  them  fired  without 
aim  in  the  general  direction  of  the  torreone. 

It  is  one  thing  to  fire  into  a  group  of  exposed,  bewildered 
men;  it  is  quite  another  to  answer  bullets  with  bullets — 
the  difference  between  cold-blooded  killing  and  the  heat 
of  battle. 

Mike  raised  his  voice,  speaking  in  his  high  school  Ger- 
man. "Surrender,"  he  called.  "Captain  von  Steuben  is  a 
prisoner.  Come  out  with  your  arms  up  and  you  will  not 
be  harmed." 
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The  only  response  was  a  scattered  volley. 

"Have  to  root  'em  out,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  who  had  crept 
from  his  position.  "Let's  you  'n'  me  scrooch  down  'n'  work 
around  to  the  right." 

"Right,"  said  Mike,  and  then  to  Kelsey.  "You  sit  still." 

"I'll  behave,"  she  said,  and  watched  him  as,  dropping  to 
his  knees,  he  crawled  after  Povah's  bent,  wiry  body  as  the 
old  prospector  flitted  from  rock  to  rock  in  what  was,  in 
miniature,  an  outflanking  maneuver.  Five  minutes  passed 
without  a  shot  being  exchanged.  Then,  below  her  and  to 
the  right  of  the  enemy  a  gun  spoke  and  there  was  a  cry 
as  a  Nazi  swayed  and  fell  face-downward  across  a  pile  p£ 
stones. 

"They're  beginnin'  to  git  scarce,"  Mr.  Povah  said  in 
Mike's  ear,  and  as  a  bullet  whistled  past,  "keep  your  dog- 
gone head  down.  Want  to  git  plugged?"  He  snaked  along 
for  another  ten  yards,  crouched,  took  silent  aim  and  fired 
again.  This  time  there  was  a  scream. 

"Couldn't  see  nothin'  but  laigs,"  Mr.  Povah  said  and 
grinned.  "What  that  feller's  got  '11  trouble  him  wuss  'n 
rheumatics." 

Mike  had  not  fired  again.  He  did  not  want  to  fire.  Every- 
thing within  him  cried  out  against  the  necessity.  But  the 
necessity  was  there.  Unless  those  men  surrendered  they 
must  be  abolished.  Once  more  he  shouted  to  them. 

"We  don't  want  to  kill  you  all,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  urgent,  almost  pleading.  "Drop  your  arms  and  come 
out.  Before  we  get  you  one  by  one." 

Bullets  answered  this  appeal.  Mr.  Povah  renewed  his 
cud.  "Have  to  learn  'em,"  he  whispered.  "Hain't  but  five 
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of  'em  left — not  countin'  the  two  guards.  They  hain't  been 
raised  to  Injun  fightm'." 

"Get  Maxwell  and  one  other,"  Mike  directed.  "We'll  get 
between  the  Nazis  and  camp." 

"Surround  'em,"  chuckled  Povah. 

He  vanished.  The  wait  was  not  long  before  there  were 
two  shots  from  the  enemy.  Then  Povah  reappeared  with 
Maxwell  and  one  of  the  miners. 

"They  whanged  away  at  us,"  Povah  said,  "but  didn't 
hit  nothin'." 

The  four  men,  creeping  at  intervals,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  spot  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the  light  that  soon 
would  wane  they  could  see  two  of  the  Germans,  flat  on 
their  bellies,  facing  the  torreone. 

"Shoot,"  ordered  Mike,  "but  don't  hit." 

"Waste  of  lead,"  complained  Povah.  "I'll  miss  close." 

The  four  men  fired.  Bullets  spanged  off  rocks,  kicked  up 
pebbles.  One  man  dropped  his  gun  and  clutched  his 
shoulder.  That  would  be  Mr.  Povah's  close  miss. 

"Drop  your  weapons,"  shouted  Mike.  "You're  in  the 
middle.  You  haven't  a  chance.  Hold  your  hands  up.  I  tell 
you  we  won't  harm  you  if  you  surrender." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  one  man  stood,  hands  held 
skyward,  then  another  and  another  until  five  men  were  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  Mike  sighed.  It  was  a  weight  off  his 
mind.  He,  too,  stood  erect  and  walked  toward  the  captives. 
Mr.  Povah  and  Maxwell  and  the  miner,  ready  for  emergen- 
cies, dogged  him.  The  prisoners  huddled  together  round- 
eyed.   Mike  motioned  toward  the  tower,  herding  them 
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before  him  while  the  three  other  men  gathered  up  the 
fallen  weapons.  Short  of  the  tower  he  halted  them,  sent 
Povah  inside  for  ropes  and  tied  their  hands  behind  them. 
After  that  he  compelled  them  to  walk  inside  where  he  saw 
to  it  their  feet  also  were  secured.  Kelsey  followed  them 
inside  the  enclosure  watching  every  movement  with  a 
strange,  strained  expression.  Mike  dropped  on  the  stone 
bench  not  far  from  the  tense  figure  of  von  Steuben.  Only 
then  did  he  seem  to  become  aware  of  Kelsey's  presence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  motion  of  washing  his 
hands,  "that  seems  to  be  that." 

"It  seems  to  be  that,"  she  said. 

Mike  got  up  and  walked  to  von  Steuben,  to  remove  the 
gag  from  his  jaws. 

"Must  have  been  unpleasant.  Sorry  to  have  to  do  it,"  he 
said. 

The  German  officer  glared.  "I  should  have  killed  you," 
he  said  savagely. 

"Why  no,"  Mike  answered  mildly.  "If  I  hadn't  upset 
your  applecart  someone  else  would.  You  can't  do  what 
can't  be  done,  you  know.  There  really  are  no  supermen. 
It's  a  bad  mistake  to  make.  It's  only  vanity." 

"Is  this,"  von  Steuben  asked,  "all  that  are  left  of  my 
men?" 

"Two  are  guarding  the  Skillman  party,"  said  Mike.  "I'm 
sorry  we  had  to  be  rough  with  the  rest,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  reason.  I'm  sorry.  I've  killed  men  today,  and  it 
weighs  on  me.  Necessity  is  a  bad  thing."  He  frowned  and 
paused  and  then  spoke  again  almost  apologetically.  "When 
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this  war  is  over  and  you  are  released,"  he  said,  "I  hope 
you'll  go  back  home  and — and  profit  by  experience.  I  mean 
I  hope  you'll  sort  of  spread  the  idea  that  the  superman 
thing  is  a  myth.  It  is  a  bad  idea  to  have  floating  around.  It 
makes  trouble." 

Von  Steuben  eyed  Mike  wholly  without  comprehension. 

"Take  you,"  said  Mike.  "You  thought  you  were  one.  I'll 
admit  you  gave  a  pretty  fair  performance.  But  you  turned 
out  to  be  just  another  fellow.  I'm  not  twitting  you.  I'm 
just  trying  to  show  you  that  you  caused  all  this  trouble 
and  annoyance  for  nothing.  You're  just  another  fellow,  be- 
cause I  got  the  best  of  you  and  compared  to  most  men  I'm 
not  much.  Common  people  like  myself  don't  get  the  best 
of  supermen  or  even  near-supermen.  Doesn't  that  prove 
my  point?" 

It  was  not  von  Steuben  who  answered  but  Kelsey.  "It 
proves  a  point,"  she  said,  "but  not  exactly  the  one  you're 
trying  to  make." 

Von  Steuben  was  surly.  No  longer  was  he  the  debonair, 
footless  limey;  no  more  was  he  the  stiff,  vain,  superior 
officer  in  the  navy  of  Nazi  Germany — he  was  deflated,  sul- 
len, frustrated,  peevish.  His  thoughts  were  of  himself  and 
his  plight,  with  no  sign  of  grief  for  the  misguided  men 
he  had  led  to  their  death. 

"The  Geneva  Convention — "  he  said,  but  Mike  inter- 
rupted him.  "International  law  doesn't  run  back  here  in 
the  mountains — only  the  law  of  necessity.  Make  it  easy  for 
yourself  and  I'll  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  I  can.  I've 
another  problem  on  my  mind  at  the  moment." 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"There's  the  Skillman  party  to  think  about,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  camp." 

"What,"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs,  "are  you  going  to  do  about 
those  men?" 

"Perhaps,"  Mike  said,  "you  had  better  come  with  me. 
There  are  a  couple  of  Nazi  guards  to  deal  with  also."  He 
designated  two  of  his  men  to  accompany  him,  and  they 
trooped  down  from  the  torreone  to  the  camp.  The  guards 
faced  them,  weapons  ready. 

"Put  them  down.  Put  them  down,"  Mike  said  wearily. 
"You  two  are  all  there  is  left.  The  captain  is  a  prisoner. 
Put  down  the  guns." 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  guards  to  grasp  his  faulty  German, 
nor  was  it  until  he  spoke  imperatively,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  has  the  power  to  enforce  commands,  that  they  seemed 
to  understand.  It  was  the  voice  rather  than  the  words.  They 
were  used  to  obeying  anyone  who  asserted  the  right  to  give 
orders.  They  threw  down  their  guns  and  lifted  their  arms. 

Skillman  took  a  step  toward  Mike.  "Obliged,"  he  said. 
"How  did  you  pull  it  off?" 

"Why,"  Mike  said,  "it  seemed  to  be  quite  simple  once  we 
got  at  it.  No.  Stay  where  you  are,  please,"  he  added  as 
Skillman  continued  to  advance. 

"What?" 

"The  original  purpose  of  the  expedition  still  remains," 
Mike  said.  "We  are  not  precisely  friends.  The  deposit  of 
molybdenite.  The  prime  objective  of  this  expedition.  This 
— ah — irruption  of  German  war  prisoners  was  quite  in- 
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cidental.  Quite.  It  was  a  difficulty  that  arose  in  pursuing 
our  main  purpose.  An  unforeseen  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
The  obstacle  has  been  removed.  Otherwise  the  conditions 
remain  unchanged." 

"What  in  hell  is  he  gabbing  about?"  demanded  Thomp- 
son. 

"I  endeavor  to  express  myself  clearly,"  Mike  said.  "You, 
Mr.  Skillman,  formed  your  party  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  first  at  the  deposit,  of  filing  upon  it  for  your  com- 
pany. You  were  willing  to  utilize  any  means  to  beat  us  to  it. 
You  kidnapped  the  prospector,  Kelly.  You  followed  us  to 
this  spot  and  were  captured  by  von  Steuben's  men.  I  doubt 
if  your  gratitude  for  being  rescued  will  take  the  form  of 
returning  to  Phoenix  giving  up  the  search." 

"So,"  demanded  Thompson,  "what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"What  you  would  do  if  our  positions  were  reversed," 
said  Mike.  "I  can't  have  you  making  nuisances  of  yourself 
until  I  get  this  job  done." 

"Try  to  stop  us,"  Thompson  said,  and  advanced  a  step. 

Mr.  Povah  dandled  his  gun  significantly.  Had  this  threat 
come  from  Mike  the  man  Thompson  might  have  disre- 
garded it.  He  might  have  taken  a  chance  that  Mike  would 
not  dare  to  shoot.  But  Povah  was  quite  a  different  matter. 
Thompson  knew  him.  He  stood  in  his  tracks. 

"Stay  gentle;"  Mr.  Povah  said. 

"You  see,"  Mike  told  Skillman,  "there  isn't  any  law  in 
the  vicinity.  So  I  must  protect  our  interests  the  best  way  I 
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can.  Mr.  Povah,  I  think  two  men  to  stand  guard  will  be 
plenty." 

"Amply  sufficient,"  Mr.  Povah  said. 

"You're  going  to  try  to  keep  us  prisoners?"  demanded 
Skillman. 

"Not  try,"  Mike  said. 

"You'll  get  yourself  into  a  bad  mess,"  Skillman  said. 

Mike  shrugged.  "That's  a  problem  for  Mr.  Bobbs' 
lawyers — if  it  ever  arises." 

Thompson's  face  was  gray  with  rage.  "The  lawyers  will 
never  get  a  chance  to  take  care  of  you,"  he  said  softly. 

Mike  was  plaintive.  "I've  plenty  of  troubles  without  any 
personal  feuds,"  he  said.  "You're  in  charge  here,  Povah." 

"Be  I  to  use  my  judgment?"  Mr.  Povah  asked. 

"I  think,"  said  Mike,  "that  your  judgment  is  to  be  relied 
upon." 

He  signaled  that  the  two  Nazis  were  to  be  marched 
before  them  up  the  hill  to  the  torreone.  Mike  walked  beside 
Mr.  Bobbs  and  Kelsey.  He  trudged  wearily.  None  of  them 
spoke  until  they  were  close  to  the  tower,  and  then  Mike 
said,  "It  was  not  a  nice  day." 

"It  was  a  marvellous  day,"  Kelsey  said  firmly. 

"I  am  tired,"  Mike  said.  "Not  my  body.  Tired  inside. 
Even  a  very  little  war  is  a  dreadful  experience." 

"What  you  did  was  what  you  had  to  do,"  said  Kelsey. 

He  looked  at  her  oddly.  "It  is  not  remorse  that  ails  me," 
he  said.  "It  is  not  so  horrible — to  kill  a  man.  I  supposed 
it  would  be.  No.  It  is  only  horrible  that  the  necessity 
should  arise  to  kill.  I  wish  it  were  over." 
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"It  is  over,"  she  said. 

"Did  you  see  Thompson's  eyes  when  he  looked  at  me?" 
Mike  asked  dully. 

"Thompson's  eyes!"  She  lifted  her  hand  and  touched  her 
spectacles  as  if  any  reference  to  eyes  was  not  pleasant. 

"There  was  murder  in  them,"  Mike  said. 

Kelsey  touched  his  arm.  "Are  you  afraid  of  him?"  she 
asked. 

"Why  yes,"  he  answered,  "I  suppose  I  am."  And  then,  "I 
have  plans  to  make  if  we  are  to  start  in  the  morning." 

"Start?" 

"With  Kelly  to  find  the  ore  body." 

"You're  a  single-minded  person,"  Kelsey  said. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  he  said  wearily.  He  walked  away 
abruptly.  In  a  minute  he  was  giving  orders  for  the  guard- 
ing of  the  prisoners,  for  the  sorting  of  supplies,  for  the 
packing  of  animals  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  forget  de- 
tails. His  orders  were  not  crisp  and  imperative,  but  always 
rather  hesitant,  in  the  form  of  requests  diffidently  made. 
But,  for  some  reason,  instant  obedience  followed.  Kelsey 
watched  and  listened.  Her  father  smiled  at  her.  "Don't 
understand  him,  do  you?" 

"No,"  Kelsey  answered. 

Mr.  Bobbs  chuckled.  "Neither  do  I,"  he  said.  "Neither 
do  I." 


Chapter  Twenty-four 


KELSEY  was  warm  inside  the  cocoon  of  her  bedroll, 
.  warm  but  so  exhausted  emotionally  and  physically 
that  she  could  not  sleep.  She  stared  up  at  the  darkness  and 
the  darkness  pressed  down  upon  her  as  if  it  were  ponder- 
able. Men  snored.  She  could  hear  the  slow  movements  of 
the  two  Cornish  miners  who  were  on  guard  over  the  Skill- 
man  party,  and  once  in  a  while  a  low  murmur  of  their 
voices  as  they  met  and  passed  each  other.  Her  mind  was 
alert,  too  alert.  It  was  a  runaway  motor  without  a  governor. 
She  could  not  concentrate.  Disconnected  ideas  and  specula- 
tions and  recollections  darted  helter-skelter  through  her 
mind.  In  one  instant  she  would  be  thinking  about  Phoenix 
and  the  inception  of  the  expedition  and  her  first  meeting 
with  Mike  Bronson.  The  next  instant  the  limey  would  be 
there  with  his  Oxford  voice.  Fragments  of  remembered 
conversation,  disconnected,  returned  to  her:  Mike  asking 
who  had  passed  the  laws  of  etiquette;  Maxwell  pleading 
to  see  her  eyes;  Mr.  Povah,  spitting  accurately  at  a  lizard 
and  describing  the  attributes  of  a  Navaho  wife.  It  was  a 
jumble  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  mechanism  seemed  to  settle  down, 

to  fix  itself  upon  Mike  Bronson  and  the  things  Mike  had 

done  since  they  left  civilization  behind  at  Gallup.  He  was 

not  coherent  to  her.  He  did  not  add  up.  He  was  a  scientist 
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immersed  to  his  ears  in  archeology;  he  was  diffident  and 
self-effacing  and  he  was  assertive  and  domineering.  He 
fumbled  and  blundered  clumsily  and  acted  with  decision 
and  expertness  and  unexpected  efficiency.  He  was  over- 
cautious and  then,  of  a  sudden,  reckless.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  student,  impractical,  hazy — an  hour  later  he  might  be 
coldly  ruthless.  He  would  ride  around  an  anthill  because 
it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  kill  even  an  insect,  and  he  could 
shoot  down  an  enemy  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  He 
bored  her  to  tears  and  he  fascinated  her  as  no  other  man 
had  ever  done.  From  the  beginning  he  had  been  unfriendly 
to  her,  resentful  of  her  presence;  yet  he  had  been  at  extraor- 
dinary pains  to  see  to  her  comfort  and  her  safety.  He 
seemed  to  make  no  plans  and  yet,  in  an  incredible  way, 
he  got  results.  And  with  it  all  he  was  so  simple  and  vague 
as  to  make  it  seem  that  everything  he  accomplished  had 
somehow  come  about  by  chance.  Undoubtedly  he  was  an 
able  chemist  and  an  informed  archeologist  of  the  profes- 
sorial type — and  then  you  would  be  amazed  to  see  that  he 
could  ride  a  horse  like  a  cowboy,  shoot  a  gun  like  a  skilled 
marksman,  punch  an  antagonist  as  if  he  had  been  taught 
by  a  champion. 

From  their  first  meeting  he  had  avoided  her.  He  had 
been  unpleasantly  frank.  Never  had  he  showed  the  slightest 
interest  in  her  as  a  girl,  or  endeavored,  as  the  saying  goes, 
to  make  time  with  her.  Even  though  she  might  dislike  him 
violently  she  felt  affronted  that  her  attractions  had  seemed 
to  affect  him  not  at  all.  In  short  she  was  thinking  about 
him  in  a  way  no  girl  should  think  about  a  man  who  makes 
it  apparent  that  he  wants  no  part  of  her. 
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"Damn  and  blast  him!"  she  said  bitterly. 

She  sat  up,  pulling  the  blankets  about  her  lovely 
shoulders  and  clasped  her  hands  about  her  no  less  lovely 
knees.  Wide-eyed  she  peered  into  the  darkness  and  listened. 
It  was  a  relief,  even  in  the  nighttime  when  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  see,  to  look  at  the  world  with  naked  eyes.  Now 
there  was  no  need  for  tinted  spectacles  because  no  one 
could  see  her  face.  She  thought  about  those  spectacles,  and 
how,  for  a  long  time,  she  had  seen  nothing  as  it  was,  in  its 
natural  colors — but  obscured  and  dimmed  and  false 
through  darkened  lenses.  She  shrugged.  Maybe  it  was 
symbolic.  It  could  be  that  she  was  living  in  a  world  that 
was  not  true,  as  the  world  she  saw  through  colored  glasses 
was  untrue.  She  had  looked  at  life  through  the  screen  of 
a  complex.  These  days  and  weeks  of  rugged  travel  in  the 
clean  desert  and  through  fantastic  mountains  had  done 
something  to  that  complex.  Events  as  fantastic  as  the  moun- 
tains themselves  had  done  something  to  her,  had  cleansed 
and  cleared  her  mental  vision.  She  had  come  out  to  seek 
something;  in  her  restlessness  she  had  not  known  what  she 
sought.  Now  she  wondered  if  she  had  found  it.  She  bit  her 
lip.  She  wondered  if  she  had  reached  a  point  where  she 
would  dare  to  lay  aside  her  glasses  and  allow  the  world  to 
look  at  her  eyes.  Her  shoulders  drew  together  with  a  little 
shiver.  No.  No.  That  was  something  she  could  not  do. 

Suddenly  she  heard  violent  movement,  a  silenced  shout, 
the  thud  of  a  blow.  Then  running  feet  and  a  shot.  Two 
more  flashes  of  fire  ripped  through  the  darkness.  In  an 
instant  the  camp  was  alive.  She  heard  Mike  Bronson's 
voice.  Electric  torches  darted.  The  sounds  and  the  dark 
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figures  converged  upon  the  spot  where  the  Skillman  party 
were  encamped.  Kelsey  leaped  to  her  feet  and  followed. 

The  Skillman  people  stood  in  a  cluster,  light  playing 
upon  them.  Mike  Bronson  stood  over  the  body  of  a  man 
who  lay  still  upon  the  ground.  It  was  one  of  the  Cornish 
sentries. 

"What  happened?"  he  demanded  with  startling  crispness. 

"Somebody  jumped  Simon,"  said  the  other  Cornishman. 
"I  fired,  but  I  guess  I  missed." 

"Slugged  him  with  a  club,"  said  Mr.  Povah.  "Yeah. 
Where's  his  gun?" 

"Who  was  it?"  Mike  asked. 

His  torch  counted  the  Skillman  party.  One  man  was 
lacking.  "Thompson,"  he  said  with  a  queer  flatness  to  his 
voice.  "It  would  be  Thompson."  Then,  suddenly,  "The 
horses.  On  the  jump." 

The  horses  were  there,  undisturbed.  Mike  set  a  man 
to  watch  them.  There  would  be  little  sleep  in  the  camp 
that  night. 

"Why  did  he  do  it?"  Kelsey  asked.  "What  can  he  do?" 

"Thompson,"  said  Mike  again.  "It  would  be  Thomp- 
son." 

"Kind  of  a  sort  of  a  feller,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "that  'ud 
dry  gulch  ye." 

"Dry  gulch?"  asked  Kelsey. 

"Wimmin,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "hain't  got  no  talent  for 
learnin'  plain  English."  He  was  disgusted. 

Mike  shrugged.  "It  has  happened,"  he  said. 

Silence  and  order  settled  once  again  upon  the  camp,  but 
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vigilance  was  increased.  Kelsey  returned  to  her  blankets 
reluctantly,  but  presently  she  slept.  It  was  daylight  when 
she  awakened.  Breakfast  fires  were  burning,  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  Skillman  party,  where  its  cook  prepared  the 
ration  Mike  had  dealt  out  to  it;  the  other  close  at  hand 
where  the  morning  meal  was  being  made  ready  for  Mike's 
little  band  and  for  the  imprisoned  Nazis.  Over  the  coffee 
Mike  and  Mr.  Povah  and  Bobbs  conferred. 

"Naturally,"  Mike  was  saying,  "we  must  divide  our 
party.  Mr.  Povah,  you  will  remain  here  in  charge.  How 
many  men  will  you  need?" 

"Too  many  won't  be  enough,"  said  the  old  man,  "but 
I'll  make  out  with  what  ye  kin  spare." 

"Right.  Big  Nose  Kelly,  of  course,  will  have  to  go  with 
me,  and  at  least  one  of  the  miners.  We  must  be  close  to 
the  spot  where  Kelly  made  his  find." 

"Might  be  a  mile  off,"  said  Povah,  "and  in  this  country 
ye  could  hunt  it  fur  a  month." 

"How  is  the  man  who  was  hurt  last  night?"  Kelsey  asked. 

"Cornishman,  hain't  he?"  asked  Mr.  Povah.  "A  thump 
onto  the  head  hain't  a-goin'  to  inconvenience  him  to  speak 
of." 

"We'll  move  Skillman  and  his  people  into  the  torreone," 
Mike  said.  "That  will  simplify  things.  Only  the  breach  in 
the  wall  to  watch." 

Mr.  Bobbs  frowned.  "Isn't  that  pretty  highhanded?"  he 
asked. 

"It  is  very  highhanded,"  Mike  said,  "but  safety  is  the 
first  consideration.  The  only  difference  I  can  see  between 
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keeping  men  prisoner  in  a  tower  and  in  the  open  air  is 
one  of  efficiency." 

"But  the  legal  consequences?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"My  job,"  Mike  said,  "is  to  find  and  to  file  on  the  molyb- 
denite deposit,  and  to  get  this  party  safely  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. Which  I  propose  to  do.  I  am  not  concerned  with  re- 
mote legal  bickerings.  Law  is  a  hundred  miles  away.  Until 
we  get  back  to  it  I  shall  invent  such  law  as  the  situation 
seems  to  require." 

"I  alius  found,"  said  Mr.  Povah,  "that  too  much  law  was 
apt  to  be  a  dratted  nuisance.  Be  you  takin'  or  leavin'  Mr. 
Bobbs  'n'  the  gal?" 

"Leaving  them." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Bobbs.  "When  we  find  the  deposit  I 
want  to  be  present.  To  see  that  all  requirements  are  met 
and  to  judge  for  myself  the  value  of  the  find.  And,  in  all 
the  circumstances,  I  want  Kelsey  to  be  with  me  and  under 
my  protection." 

"Sich  as  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Povah  disparagingly. 

Mike  considered  the  point  and  nodded.  "Very  well," 
he  said.  "It  is  your  right  to  insist.  But  I  think  Miss  Bobbs 
should  remain  here." 

"Why?"  she  demanded. 

"He's  thinkin'  about  Thompson,"  said  Mr.  Povah. 

"I  go  with  Father,"  Kelsey  said  firmly.  "I  want  to  be  in 
at  the  finish." 

Mike  was  resigned.  "It  may  be  as  well,"  he  said.  "Mr. 
Povah  will  have  enough  responsibility  without  you." 

"If  we  find  this  ore  deposit,"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs,  "how 
do  we  proceed?" 
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"We  return  to  this  spot,"  Mike  said.  "I  do  not  care  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  herding  the  Nazi  prisoners 
and  Skillman's  men  back  through  the  mountains."  He 
eyed  Mr.  Povah.  "I  think  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Povah  to  make  his 
way  to  the  telegraph  and  inform  army  officials  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  will,  then,  remain  here,  until  the  prisoners  are 
taken  off  our  hands.  There  will  be  plenty  to  do.  It  will  give 
me  opportunity  to  continue  investigation  of  these  towers." 

That  would  be  the  best  way.  Kelsey  could  see  it  would 
be  the  best  way,  but  it  would  mean  days,  perhaps  weeks, 
more  to  spend  in  this  fastness.  At  first  the  thought  appalled 
her,  and  then,  curiously,  she  was  glad  of  it.  She  was  not  sure 
why  she  was  glad,  nor  did  she  inquire  into  the  reason  for 
it.  She  was  diffident  about  asking  herself  that  question. 
If  she  answered  it  truthfully  another  problem  would  arise 
which  she  did  not  care  to  face. 

It  was  mid-morning  before  the  little  cavalcade  whose 
members  were  Kelly  the  prospector,  Mr.  Bobbs  and  Kelsey, 
the  Cornishman,  Lloyd,  and  Mike  Bronson  left  the  foot 
of  the  tower  to  penetrate  the  canyons  and  defiles  which 
formed  a  gigantic  maze  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  responsi- 
bility now  was  Kelly's.  He,  alone,  would  be  able  to  lead 
them  to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  taken  the  samples  of 
molybdenite  that  had  caused  the  expedition  to  set  out 
from  Phoenix.  One  part  of  his  story  had  been  proven  true 
— there  did  exist  torreones,  scores  of  them,  never  before 
beheld  by  the  eye  of  a  white  man.  As  the  little  party 
proceeded,  more  and  more  of  them  were  descried  on  lofty 
eminences,  mysterious  monuments  to  record  the  existence 
and  the  passing  of  a  people  and  of  a  culture  unknown  to 
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archeology.  It  must  have  been  an  homogeneous  people  who 
erected  these  homes  and  fortresses,  a  numerous  people, 
groping  with  barbaric  hands  through  primitive  culture 
toward  civilization  and  organization.  They  had  taken  long 
strides  before  calamity  overtook  and  obliterated  them. 
How  far  another  thousand  years  would  have  carried  them 
had  not  their  advance  been  suddenly  halted,  no  man 
might  say.  But  to  speculate  was  a  fascinating  occupation 
for  the  mind.  Would  they,  given  time,  have  rivaled  the 
empire  of  the  Aztecs  or  the  Incas?  Had  not  Columbus 
discovered  America,  might  there  not,  through  the  centuries, 
have  developed  on  this  continent  nations,  great,  numerous, 
rich,  to  rival  the  powers  of  Europe?  As  the  little  troop 
rode  along  Mike  Bronson  speculated  upon  these  possi- 
bilities. 

But  even  as  he  gave  rein  to  his  fancy,  he  was  vigilant. 
For  somewhere  in  this  jumble  of  rocks  and  peaks  and 
mesas  lurked  a  dangerous  man;  a  man  in  whom  rankled  the 
memory  of  humiliation  at  Mike  Bronson's  hands,  and  who 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  erased  the  affront  to  his  vanity. 
Thompson  was  invisible,  but  he  was  never  absent  from 
Mike's  thoughts. 

There  was  camp  at  night  when  the  party  slept  with  bed- 
rolls close  together,  and  one  man  awake  until  his  watch 
was  over  and  he  was  relieved  by  another.  Kelly  was  leading 
them  northward  and  eastward,  searching  for  landmarks  that 
would  tell  him  that  he  had  returned  to  a  familiar  spot. 
They  were  anxious  days,  arduous,  toilsome,  but  not  un- 
pleasant.  Kelsey  and  Mike  were  thrown  together  more 
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closely  even  than  they  had  been  during  the  long  journey 
from  Gallup  to  Kayenta,  and  from  Kayenta  to  the  site  of 
the  first  torreone.  It  was  a  situation  which  could  cause 
firm  friendship,  bitter  hatred — or  which  could  draw  them 
together  in  a  common  emotion  more  intimate,  more 
powerful  than  either  friendship  or  enmity.  Between  them, 
after  these  days  and  nights,  could  never  be  indifference. 

It  was  upon  the  fourth  morning  that  they  came  upon  a 
stream  that  trickled  from  the  narrow  mouth  of  a  canyon, 
through  a  portal  guarded  on  either  side  by  lofty,  fantastic 
pyramids  so  similar  in  shape  and  height  as  to  create  the 
illusion  that  they  had  been  erected  by  some  primitive 
architect.  One  thought  of  the  profusely  embellished 
temples  of  some  lost  city  in  Asia,  or  of  Chitzen  Itza.  It 
was  a  gateway  that  once  seen  could  never  be  forgotten. 

Big  Nose  Kelly  shouted  his  elation.  "I  been  here,"  he 
said.  "I  been  through  that  hole.  I  know  where  we're  at." 

From  that  moment  the  man  proceeded  surely,  leading 
them  onward  and  upward.  They  passed  more  towers, 
reached  a  little  plateau,  and  there,  Kelly  kicked  the  black 
charcoal  of  a  dead  fire.  "I  built  it,"  he  said.  "We're  there." 

They  dismounted  to  stand  beside  him.  To  the  naked  eye 
was  visible  a  tiny  scar  in  upthrust  rock.  "Prospect  hole," 
said  Kelly.  "I  dug  me  half  a  dozen  prospect  holes.  There's 
outcrop.  The  stuff  spreads  all  over,  fur's  ye  kin  see." 

Mike  lowered  himself  into  the  first  prospect  hole  with  a 
miner's  pick.  There  was  ore  there,  not  a  pocket,  not  a  vein, 
but,  apparently  part  of  a  widespread  deposit  of  the  sub- 
stance. With  mounting  excitement  he  moved  from  hole 
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to  hole.  And  then,  with  such  laboratory  equipment  as  he 
had  been  able  to  pack  in,  he  made  his  tests  while  Mr.  Bobbs 
and  Kelsey  stood  over  him  watching  every  movement, 
every  reaction. 

"Molybdenite!"  he  said.  "Unique!  I  never  saw  the  like, 
Mr.  Bobbs.  It's  a  body  of  molybdenite.  Other  metals — 
yes.  But  in  small  quantities.  The  proportions  are  reversed. 
This  is  not  a  mine  in  which  molybdenite  may  be  obtained 
as  a  by-product;  but  a  working  where  other  metals  are 
only  incidental." 

"No  chance  of  mistake?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"It  is  not  a  time  to  make  mistakes,"  Mike  said  severely. 
"The  only  question  is  as  to  quantity.  That  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  exploration,  by  borings,  by  sinking  shafts." 

"But?"  asked  Mr.  Bobbs. 

"But  the  indications,  over  a  wide  area,"  said  Mike,  "are 
that  there  is  present  a  tremendous  body.  The  most  tre- 
mendous body  of  workable  molybdenite  ever  to  be  dis- 
covered." He  cast  his  eye  over  the  terrain.  "I  think,"  he 
said,  "it  will  prove  to  be  an  open  pit  operation.  Scrape  off 
the  surface  and  scoop  out  your  ore." 

Mr.  Bobbs  lowered  an  eyebrow  and  looked  steadily  at 
Mike.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  made  no  mistake  in  select- 
ing you  to  lead  this  exploration.  You  have  qualities — quali- 
ties that  I  did  not  suspect." 

Mike  was  visibly  embarrassed.  He  glanced  sidewise  at 
Kelsey  whose  face  was  grave.  "I'm  not — not  much  of  a 
man  of  action,"  he  said. 

"What  I  was  leading  up  to,"  Bobbs  continued,  "is  that 
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the  company  will  find  a  concrete  way  to  express  its  obliga- 
tion to  you." 

"I  might  point  out,"  Mike  said,  "that  Phoenix  is  a  long 
way  off.  I  suggest  that  we  complete  the  requirements  for 
staking  claims,  and  be  ready  to  start  back  to  camp  in  the 
morning.  We  have  all  the  information  so  small  and  poorly 
equipped  a  party  can  acquire.  I — I  will  be  more  at  ease 
when  we  get  back  to  our  base." 

It  was  Mike  who  prepared  the  evening  meal.  Afterward, 
with  Lloyd,  he  gave  attention  to  the  horses.  To  the  west- 
ward the  sun,  descending,  was  creating  one  of  those  flam- 
boyant displays  of  color  which  can  only  be  seen  in  that 
southwestern  country,  incredible,  flaming  combinations 
and  patterns  that  compel  the  beholder  to  stand  mute  and 
stricken  with  awe.  Kelsey  arose  to  her  feet,  slender,  boyish 
in  her  faded  blue  trousers,  and  moved  toward  higher 
ground. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Mike  asked. 

She  pointed.  "Where  I  can  see  better  before  it  fades." 

"I  will  come,"  Mike  said,  and  not  waiting  for  her  ac- 
quiescence, followed  as  she  picked  her  way  among  loose 
rocks  to  a  vantage  point  above.  There  she  found  a  seat 
and  cupped  her  face  in  slender  hands.  She  did  not  speak 
for  a  time  as  she  looked  from  that  height  across  other 
heights  to  the  painted  sky. 

"Your  glasses,"  said  Mike,  "must  dim  the  colors." 

"They  moderate  them,"  she  said. 

"I  would  not  like,"  he  told  her,  "to  have  my  colors 
moderated.  I  like  to  see  things  as  they  are."  He  paused  and 
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frowned.  "I  think  I  would  not  care  for  moderation.  I — I 
rather  like  the  full  impact." 

"Of  colors?" 

He  wrinkled  his  brow  and  considered  the  question.  "Not 
merely  of  colors — of  everything.  Colors,  sounds,  events, 
people.  Everything  in  nature  has  a  way  of  being  immoder- 
ate. It  seems  the  way  things  are  intended  to  be.  If  you 
don't  take  them  that  way,  you  cheat  yourself.  You  pay  the 
price  of  admission  and  see  only  part  of  the  show." 

"Maybe  there  are  unpleasant  parts  one  does  not  wish 
to  see." 

"Because  you  are  afraid  to  see  them,"  he  said.  "That  is 
dodging.  The  color  is  just  as  bright,  actually,  or  the  tragedy 
as  black — if  you  look  at  them  through  tinted  glasses.  You 
don't  change  the  truth.  You  only  fool  yourself.  It  might  be 
all  right,  Miss  Bobbs,  to  kid  yourself  with  dark  lenses 
if  you  didn't  know  you  were  kidding  yourself.  You  know 
inside  yourself  that  what  you  see  isn't  fact." 

"Is  fact  so  important?"  she  asked. 

"I've  been  educated  to  believe  that  fact  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  there  is.  Truth.  It's  all  that  any  science  looks 
for — fact.  Nothing  but  facts  are  useful." 

"Some  facts  are  hateful,"  she  said  bitterly. 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said  slowly.  "Hatefulness  comes  from 
misused  facts.  Misused  facts  create  conditions  that  result 
in  bad  facts.  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  bad  fact  until 
some  man  misused  a  thing  innately  good  and  so  created 
evil." 

"You  go  in  for  philosophy,"  she  said  ironically. 
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He  made  no  reply  to  this  and  the  silence  lengthened. 
''Have  I,"  she  asked,  "been  such  a  nuisance  on  this  trip?" 

"Less,"  he  said,  "than  I  feared." 

With  that  question  Kelsey  had  brought  the  conversa- 
tion definitely  to  a  personal  plane.  She  had  done  it  deliber- 
ately. She  wanted  it  to  be  on  a  personal  plane;  wanted 
all  other  subjects  excluded  but  herself  and  Mike.  It  was 
a  sudden  decision,  the  result  of  sudden  knowledge  that  had 
come  to  her  as  she  sat  there  alone  with  this  young  man. 
It  had  not  been  adroit.  It  had  been  primitive  and  direct. 
Because  she  had  to  know  how  she  stood.  She  had  to  know 
what  Mike  thought  of  her.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
that  she  so  much  craved  to  know.  Because,  sitting  alone 
with  him  in  that  remote  spot — almost  as  if  they  two  were 
the  sole  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  planet — she  had  be- 
come aware  of  what  she  thought  of  him. 

But  she  was  not  to  have  her  answer.  She  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  use  the  age-old  tactics  of  the  woman  with  the 
man.  Because,  before  she  could  ask  the  next  question  in 
order,  the  next  question  in  the  ritual,  another  voice  inter- 
rupted. It  spoke  from  behind  them. 

"Don't  move,"  the  voice  said.  "Neither  of  you." 

Mike's  body  stiffened,  froze  to  immobility.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  move  his  eyes  which  were  fixed  on  the  distant 
sunset. 

"Thompson?"  he  asked. 

"Who  else,"  snarled  the  voice,  "did  you  expect?" 

"Nobody  else,"  Mike  answered.  "But  I  have  been  expect- 
ing you." 


Chapter  Twenty-five 
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STAND  up,"  ordered  Thompson.  "Walk  this  way." 
"Your  business  is  with  me,"  Mike  said.  "Not  with 
Miss  Bobbs." 

"She  comes,"  Thompson  said.  "Move." 

Side  by  side  they  walked  toward  the  voice.  Thompson 
became  visible  in  the  shadow  of  a  boulder.  He  motioned 
with  his  gun  hand.  "Down  the  hill,"  he  said. 

The  slope  was  easy  for  the  first  hundred  yards;  then  it 
became  difficult.  Thompson  was  a  few  feet  behind  them. 
Mike's  arm  steadied  Kelsey,  but  his  touch  did  not  reassure 
her. 

"Oh,  Mike!"  she  exclaimed,  using  his  given  name. 

"I  was  careless,"  he  said. 

"Shut  up,"  ordered  Thompson. 

They  reached  the  creek-bed  where  it  was  darker  than 
on  the  eminence  above.  Thompson  urged  them  peremp- 
torily along  the  trickle  and  then  into  a  draw  whose  sides 
rose  abruptly.  "This  is  it,"  he  said. 

"You  have  no  spite  against  Miss  Bobbs,"  Mike  said.  "Let 
her  go." 

"None  of  you  go,"  Thompson  said. 

"None?"  asked  Mike. 

Thompson's  thin  lips  twisted.  "You  led  me  to  the  mine. 
I'll  be  the  only  one  who  knows  where  it  is."  It  was  as  simple 
as  that. 

266 
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"Men  like  Mr.  Bobbs  don't  disappear  without  search 
being  made,"  said  Mike. 

"Let  them  hunt.  It's  worked  out  handy,  Bronson.  Five  of 
you  start  out  to  find  this  ore.  You  disappear." 

"All  five?"  Mike  asked. 

Thompson  nodded.  "Try  to  find  five  bodies  in  this 
country,"  he  said.  "After  I've  hidden  them." 

"So  we  vanish — the  five  of  us,"  Mike  said.  "You  find 
your  way  put,  and  lie  low  for  a  while.  Is  that  it?  Then  you 
come  back  and  discover  this  ore  body  for  yourself." 

"Like  that,"  said  Thompson. 

"It  will  work,"  Mike  agreed.  "Small  parties  have  van- 
ished before.  There  might  be  suspicions,  but  that 
wouldn't  hurt.  You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  hide  what's 
left  of  us." 

"Hide  you  plenty,"  said  Thompson. 

"You  wouldn't  settle  for  a  share  in  the  mine?  If  Miss 
Bobbs  guaranteed  it." 

"I  might,"  said  Thompson,  "if  it  wasn't  for  you." 

"Mr.  Bobbs  values  his  daughter.  Say  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth.  Wouldn't  a  hundred  thousand  and  no  mur- 
ders be  better  than  the  mine  with  five  dead  people  to 
remember?" 

"Only  live  people  bother  me,"  said  Thompson.  "You 
bother  me." 

Thompson  was  standing  half  a  dozen  feet  from  them, 
alert,  gun  in  his  right  hand  hanging  at  his  side.  Mike 
did  not  look  at  him,  but  at  Kelsey.  He  knew  it  was  no  use 
to  talk,  to  make  offers,  for  Thompson  was  a  killer;  one  of 
those  men  to  whom  the  taking  of  human  life  is  not  an 
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awful  thing.  It  was  hopeless.  For  the  moment  Thompson 
was  enjoying  himself.  But  at  any  instant  he  might  tire  of 
the  enjoyment,  and  then  would  come  the  end  of  all  things 
for  Kelsey  and  himself.  He  was  unarmed.  His  gun  was  in 
camp  beside  the  fire,  but  even  had  it  been  in  its  holster 
on  his  hip  he  would  not  have  time  to  draw  it.  Suddenly 
his  nerve  seemed  to  break.  He  turned  furiously  upon  Kelsey 
and  his  voice  was  shrill. 

''You're  to  blame  for  this,"  he  said  hysterically.  "You 
would  come  along.  You  would  look  at  sunsets.  You  would 
be  a  woman.  It's  your  fault.  You've  got  us  in  this  fix."  His 
voice  became  shriller.  He  mouthed  an  oath  and  called  her 
a  name,  and  then,  seeming  to  lose  complete  control  of 
himself  in  his  fear  of  death  he  struck  her,  struck  her  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand,  a  swinging  blow  so  that  she  lunged 
toward  Thompson,  staggering.  Thompson's  movement  was 
reflex.  Automatically  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  pre- 
vent her  from  falling.  The  thing  was  so  unexpected,  so 
sudden,  so  incredible  that  the  man,  for  an  instant,  in  his 
surprise,  acted  naturally,  instinctively.  And  in  that  split 
second  Mike  Bronson  lunged  across  the  narrow  space  in 
a  flying  tackle.  His  arms  clamped  Thompson's  arms  to  his 
sides,  and  they  went  down  upon  the  sharp  stones  with 
vicious  impact.  Mike's  head  was  under  Thompson's  chin, 
and  he  strained  upward,  tightening  the  grip  of  his  arms. 
Thompson's  gun  hand  was  beneath  his  body  and  useless. 
Mike  used  his  skull  as  a  weapon  and  butted  Thompson's 
jaw.  They  rolled  and  floundered,  but  Mike  remained  up- 
permost. 
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"With  a  rock.  With  a  rock,  Kelsey!"  he  panted. 

He  could  not  see  what  she  did,  could  not  know  if  she 
understood,  but  clung  with  grim  tenacity,  ramming  with 
his  pate  when  opportunity  offered.  Then,  close  to  his  ear 
was  a  thud.  Thompson's  body  relaxed  in  his  arms,  and  the 
man  was  still.  Mike  did  not  release  his  hold. 

"You — you  can  get  up,"  Kelsey  said  in  an  odd,  jubilant 
voice.  "You  can  get  up,  Mike.  It — it  was  a  big  rock." 

Mike  pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  His  hands  were  bleeding 
where  the  skin  had  been  torn  by  sharp  stones,  and  he  stood 
swaying. 

"Is  he  dead?"  Kelsey  asked  in  a  whisper.  "Did  I  kill  him?" 

He  was  bending  over  the  man's  spraddled  body.  "I  hope 
not,"  he  said.  "I  should  not  like  for  you  to  kill  a  man." 

"I  struck  hard,"  she  said.  "With  all  my  might." 

"He's  alive,"  Mike  said  presently.  "Your  belt." 

He  rolled  Thompson  upon  his  face  and  secured  his  hands 
with  the  strap.  Then,  still  kneeling,  he  looked  at  Kelsey 
with  something  abashed  and  appealing  in  his  eyes.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  said.  "I — I  apologize  for  slapping  you.  But  it 
seemed  a  necessary  thing  to  do." 

Kelsey  laughed  thinly,  close  to  hysteria.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"you  have  good  manners.  You  have.  You  have.  I  said  you 
had  bad  manners  in  Phoenix.  But  I  was  wrong.  You — 
you  always  apologize  when  you  slap  a  girl." 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  seized  her  shoulders  and  shook 
her.  "Stop  it,"  he  said  savagely.  "Stop  it." 

Her  shoulders  quivered  under  his  fingers,  but  she  stood 
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quiet.  "I  never,"  she  said,  "bashed  a  man  with  a  rock  before. 
It's  unsettling.  I'm  all  right  now." 

"My  own  knees  quiver,"  he  said.  "But  you  understand 
about  the  slap.  I  couldn't  think  of  another  way.  I  shouldn't 
be  around  where  rough  things  are  happening.  A  better 
man  wouldn't  have  had  to  slap  you." 

"A  different  man,"  she  said,  "wouldn't  have  thought  of 
it — and  we  would  both  be  dead." 

"Well,"  he  said  vaguely,  "I  guess  everything  is  all  right 
now.  But  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  sit  down  for  a  minute. 
I'm  not  tired,"  he  explained,  "but  my  legs  don't  seem  to 
work  good." 

"They  worked  good  at  the  right  time,"  she  said. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  "why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  of 
being  afraid.  It  is  a  very  natural  emotion." 

"Were  you  afraid?"  she  asked.  "I  was — horribly." 

"Not,"  he  said,  "while  it  was  going  on.  I — I  was  too 
busy.  But  now  I  am.  Sort  of  retrospectively."  He  got  up, 
flexing  legs  that  were  too  limber,  and  bent  over  Thomp- 
son, running  long  fingers  over  the  man's  skull.  "It  isn't 
smashed,"  he  said.  "He  will  be  a  nuisance.  I  wish  it  had 
been  I  who  struck  him." 

"You — you  don't  think  I  did  it  well?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I'm  glad  for  you.  You  would  not  like  to  remem- 
ber that  you  killed  a  man.  You  were — "  he  hesitated — 
"you  were — darn  it!"  he  said  with  a  sort  of  astonishment. 
"You  were  magnificent.  However,  it  would  be  simpler  if 
he  were  dead." 

"There  he  is,"  said  Kelsey. 
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He  shook  his  head  but  it  was  clear  his  mind  was  not 
upon  the  problem  created  by  Thompson's  survival.  The 
moon  was  painting  the  gulch  with  pallid  silver,  and  it 
was  almost  as  light  as  day.  He  could  see  her  face  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  had  been  noontime,  and  her  slenderness,  and 
the  set  of  her  head  upon  fine  shoulders,  and  the  nimbus 
of  her  hair.  He  compressed  his  lips. 

"From  the  first,"  he  said,  "I  was  determined  to  dislike 
you." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "you  made  me  feel  very  odd.  I  mean 
you  made  me  uncomfortable."  He  made  queer,  fumbling 
motions  with  his  hands.  "Inside,"  he  explained.  "Like  be- 
fore the  referee  blows  the  whistle  at  the  start  of  a  football 
game.  In  the  stomach.  It  fluttered." 

"Which,"  she  said,  "you  resented." 

He  was  examining  the  phenomenon.  "I  had  met  numer- 
ous girls  before,"  he  said,  "but  none  of  them  caused  that 
precise  sensation.  So  I  did  not  like  you." 

She  was  smiling  faintly.  "Did  this — this  fluttering  in  the 
stomach  persist?"  she  asked. 

Very  soberly  he  answered.  "I  was  never  able  wholly  to 
subdue  it,"  he  replied,  "and  I  found  it  difficult  to  dislike 
you.  The  alternative  solution  seemed  to  be  to  make  you  dis- 
like me." 

"You  did  a  swell  job  of  it,"  she  said. 

"And  really  made  you  dislike  me,"  he  said,  but  his  voice 
did  not  express  pleasure  in  the  discovery. 

"Definitely,"  she  said. 
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He  was  uneasy.  "I  think  we  should  be  getting  back  to 
camp.  This  is  an  odd  way  to  be  talking — with  him  lying 
there." 

"It  is  a  natural  way  to  be  talking — with  him  lying 
there,"  she  said  firmly.  "He  caused  it." 

"That,"  he  objected,  "doesn't  make  sense." 

"He,"  she  said,  "was  the  finishing  touch.  I  was  pretty 
certain,  but  he  made  it  positive." 

"Made  what  positive?" 

He  found  that  he  was  standing  up  and  that  he  had 
drawn  closer  to  her  and  was  looking  down  into  the  lenses 
that  concealed  her  eyes. 

"I  live  in  mining  towns,"  he  found  himself  saying. 
"They're  rough.  There  are  no — no  cultural  pleasures.  I 
like  places  like  that.  I  like  my  work.  I  do  not  like  cafe 
society.  If  I  ever  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  I  would  want 
her  to  be  one  who  could  take  those  things,  and  like  them. 
A  woman  who  could  adapt  herself." 

"And  what,"  she  asked,  "have  I  been  doing  these  past 
weeks?" 

"Besides,"  he  said,  "I've  never  seen  you.  I  mean  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  man  to — to  love  a  girl  when  he 
never  has  seen  her  eyes." 

She  lifted  her  face.  "But  could  a  man  come  close  to  it?" 
she  asked.  "So  close  that  a  sight  of  her  eyes  might — might 
tip  him  over  the  way  she  wanted  him  to  go?" 

She  lifted  both  hands  to  her  face  and  removed  her  spec- 
tacles. It  was  the  first  time  in  years  that  any  man  had  seen 
what  lay  behind  them.  Mike  bent  his  head  and  stared.  The 
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face  that  he  saw  was  lovely,  alive,  somehow  elfin.  Her  eyes 
might  have  been  violet.  They  were  tilted  up  at  the  outer 
corners.  They  were  questing  eyes,  demanding  eyes,  eyes 
that  promised.  Probably  Helen  had  such  eyes,  and  Aspasia, 
and  all  the  great  women  of  the  past  to  whom  love  was  a 
career;  who  could  wreck  empires  and  command  kings  and 
hold  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men.  Women  who  have 
been  the  desire  of  the  world! 

"Goodness  gracious!"  Mike  exclaimed. 

"I  had  to  hide  them,"  she  said.  "I  had  to.  Because  I'm 
not  bad.  I'm  not.  But  every  man  had  to  have  his  try.  And 
I  was  afraid.  I  was  afraid  of  me."  She  was  pitiful.  "Mike, 
do  they  make  you  afraid  of  me?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I  think,"  he  said  with  great 
deliberation,  "that  they  are  the  sort  of  eyes  that  every 
man  in  his  heart  hopes  will  be  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
loves.  I  think  that  men  who  have  any  music  in  their  souls 
set  out  to  search  the  world  for  eyes  like  yours.  Dangerous 
eyes.  Eyes  that  can  make  tragedy  or  happiness."  He  took 
the  spectacles  from  her  hand  and,  dropping  them  to  the 
ground,  crushed  them  under  his  foot. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  afraid  of  you  or  of  them." 

"But  other  men.  Always.  They'll  be  making  the  same 
mistake." 

"Leave  other  men  to  me,"  he  said.  "The  look  is  mine 
and  the  promise  is  mine,  for  me  alone.  And  that  will  be 
clear  so  that  no  one  can  be  mistaken.  Because,  my  dear, 
the  love  that  I  have  and — and  that  I  give  you — will  make 
your  eyes  content.  The  love  I  have  been  forced  to  give  you 
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in  spite  of  myself.  The  glasses  are  gone.  Forever.  I  want 
all  the  world  to  see  your  eyes — all  the  world." 

His  hands  were  on  her  shoulders,  passed  behind  her 
shoulders  and  he  drew  her  to  him.  She  came  eagerly.  And 
after  a  time  they  stood  apart  and  looked  at  each  other. 
Kelsey  smiled. 

"I  retract,"  she  said  softly,  "you  have  very  nice  manners 
indeed." 

After  a  time  they  climbed  the  steep  again,  leaving 
Thompson  where  he  lay.  He  was  an  incident.  Everything 
was  an  incident  except  that  they  had  found  each  other 
and  their  world  was  singing  with  the  joy  of  it.  It  was  the 
climax.  They  did  not  think  of  the  hard  journey  back  to 
the  torreone,  nor  of  the  importance  to  archeology  of  the 
discovery,  nor  of  the  mine  and  its  richness,  nor  of  the  Nazi 
prisoners  of  war.  Those  things  were  little.  Insignificant. 
What  remained  to  be  done  would  be  accomplished  as 
routine.  Whatever  had  happened  before  had  been  but  pre- 
liminaries to  this,  leading  up  to  this,  part  of  some  cosmic 
conspiracy  that  had  resulted  in  this. 

Close  together  they  walked  into  the  circle  of  the  camp- 
fire  and  the  men  there  seated  looked  up  at  them  inquir- 
ingly. It  was  Kelsey  who  spoke,  standing  erect  and  proud 
and  young  and  incredibly  lovely. 

"Dad,"  she  said,  "I've  thrown  away  my  spectacles." 
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